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UNITED  NATIONS 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EUROPE 


1.  Current  Trends  of  Production  and  Demand  in  Western  Europe 


Contrasting  Trends  of  Output  and  Employment 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  unusually  bad  weather  at  the  end  of  last  winter,  the 
expansion  of  production  and  trade  in  western  Europe 
was  resumed  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  (see 
Chart  1).  But  the  contrast,  noted  in  the  last  issue  of 
this  Bulletin,  between  conditions  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  those  in  most  of  the  industrialized  countries 
of  continental  western  Europe  has  become  increasingly 
pronounced  in  recent  months. 

The  continuing  rise  in  total  western  European 
industrial  production  during  19S6  has  in  fact  so  far 
been  due  entirely  to  the  continental  countries,  though 
the  pattern  is  not  of  course  uniform  over  the  whole 
area.  In  Denmark  there  has  been  no  sign  yet  of  any 
general  recovery  from  the  long  period  of  stagnation  of 
output — though  admittedly  the  influence  of  the 
widespread  strikes  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
makes  it  difficult  to  detect  the  underlying  trend.  In 
Sweden,  total  industrial  production  appears  recently 
to  have  been  rising  only  very  slowly,  if  at  all ;  and  the 
rate  of  expansion  seems  to  have  fallen  in  Italy  also  in 
the  early  months  of  this  year.  But  elsewhere  in  con¬ 
tinental  western  Europe  the  general  picture  is  one  of  a 
continuing  strong  growth  of  output,  with  boom  con¬ 
ditions  especially  pronounced  in  France,  western  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  severe  winter  weather,  which  was  general  in 
western  Europe,  and  the  cold  spring  that  followed, 
have  caused  harvests  to  be  late  almost  everywhere,  so 
that  estimates  of  this  year’s  crops  are  still  very  tenta¬ 
tive.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  suggest  that  the 


Chart  1 

Industrial  production"  and  foreign  trade ^ 
of  western  Europe 

Volume  indices,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations, 
first  quarter  1954  =  100 

Semi-logarithmic  scale 


1955  1956 


Overseas  Imports 


Overseas  exports 


Note.  —  Trade  data  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  adjusted  for  effects 
of  dock  and  rail  strikes  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1934  and  second  quarter  of  1933. 

u  Includes  the  following  countries:  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  western  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

b  Figures  relate  to  trade  of  OEEC  member  countries. 
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damage  done  by  the  winter  frost  will  have  less  serious 
results  than  were  at  first  feared,  largely  because  of 
extensive  re-seeding  which  was  carried  out  in  the  spring 
to  replace  the  earlier  sowings  that  were  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  in  France  and  Italy  the  wheat  crop 
will  be  substantially  below  last  year’s  level,  though 
in  most  of  the  other  countries  it  will  probably  be 
as  good  as  in  1955. 

It  is  therefore  likely  that,  in  spite  of  greater  export 
availabilities  expected  in  Turkey,  and  possibly  in 
Sweden,  and  a  carry-over  of  stocks  from  1955  in 
Italy,  western  Europe’s  imports  of  wheat  in  the  period 
1956/57  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  previous 
crop  year.  The  outlook  for  coarse  grain  is  more 
uncertain,  but  the  greater  area  sown  in  countries 
where  winter  wheat  was  damaged  gives  hope  of  a 
bigger  crop,  and  so  of  smaller  imports  from  overseas, 
provided  that  yields  are  up  to  normal. 

The  principal  sufferers  from  the  bad  winter  have 
been  growers  of  olives,  other  fruit  and  vines  in 
southern  Europe,  especially  those  in  France  and 
Italy. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  varying  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  expansion  in  different  countries,  strikingly 
divergent  movements  in  the  balances  of  payments  of 
the  western  European  countries  have  developed, 
especially  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
Strong  demand  for  western  German  exports,  together 
with  an  inflow  of  short-term  capital  into  that  country, 
has  produced  rapidly  growing  western  German 
surpluses  in  the  European  Payments  Union,  and 
soaring  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves,  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  Belgium’s  experience  has 
been  similar,  though  the  surpluses  and  increases  in 
reserves  are  on  a  smaller  scale.  But  in  France,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Netherlands,  an  increasing 
pressure  of  domestic  demand  on  resources  is  reflected 
in  worsening  balances  of  trade,  which,  together  with 
adverse  capital  flows,  have  led  to  large  EPU  deficits 
and  marked  declines  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  in  recent  months.  In  both  these  countries 
government  policies  are  now  directed  towards  moder¬ 
ating  the  rapid  growth  of  domestic  demand;  and  in 
western  Germany  also,  policies  intended  to  damp 
down  the  boom  have  recently  been  reinforced — in 
spite  of  the  favourable  balance-of-payments  position — 
under  the  influence  of  fears  of  a  continuing  upward 
pressure  on  the  domestic  price  level. 

These  developments  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
section  3  of  this  review.  The  recent  intensification 
of  disinflationary  policies  in  the  countries  mentioned 
above  has,  however,  not  yet  had  time  to  make  any 
impact  on  their  levels  of  production.  The  absence  of 
any  significant  rise  in  total  industrial  output  in  the 


United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  Denmark  reflects 
disinflationary  domestic  policies  of  longer  standing 
in  those  countries,  though  special  factors  affecting 
demand  for  certain  exports  from  Sweden  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  also  been  of  some  importance. 

The  growing  divergence  between  the  trends  of  out¬ 
put  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  countries  of 
continental  western  Europe  taken  together  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  in  Table  1.  In  the  continental  countries 
as  a  group,  the  steady  growth  of  production  was 
temporarily  checked  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  , 
but  in  subsequent  months  all  the  main  sectors  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  (appear  to  have  contributed  to  the 
renewed  expansion.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  total  industrial  output  has  fallen  decisively 
below  the  level  reached  at  the  end  of  last  year;  and 
the  estimates  so  far  available  suggest  that  during  the  ^ 
first  six  months  of  1956  the  total  volume  of  production 
was  no  higher  than  during  the  same  months  of  1955. 
The  effects  of  falling  output  of  motor-cars  and  other 
consumers’  durable  goods  more  than  offset  the  con¬ 
tinuing  increase  in  production  of  plant  and  machinery, 
commercial  vehicles  and  other  transport  equipment  in 
the  first  quarter  and  produced  an  actual  fall  in  the 
total  output  of  the  metal-using  industries.  With  the 
deepening  recession  in  the  motor-car  industry  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year,  and  the  losses  of  output 
caused  by  strikes,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  total 
output  in  the  metal-using  sector  has  fallen  still  further, 
though  few  quantitative  data  are  yet  available.  In  the 
chemicals  and  textiles  sectors  also,  the  stagnation  of 
production  in  the  United  Kingdom  contrasts  with 
the  continuing  growth  of  output  in  the  continental 
countries. 

To  some  extent,  a  slower  rate  of  growth  of  output 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  continental  western 
Europe  might  be  expected  at  the  present  time  in  any 
circumstances.  There  has  long  been  practically  no 
general  reserve  of  labour  or  industrial  capacity  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  there  have  been  scattered 
pockets  of  under-employed  capacity  and  labour  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  few  industries  or  districts.  In  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pressure  on  productive  resources  of  all  kinds  has 
not  in  general  been  so  great  until  very  recently.  In  a 
number  of  countries,  including  Belgium,  France  and 
Italy,  under-employed  capacity  and  manpower  could 
be  brought  into  production  to  satisfy  expanding 
demand  throughout  last  year.  In  some  others — 
notably  Austria,  western  Germany,  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands — productive  capacity  has  recently  been 
greatly  increased  by  past  high  levels  of  investment  and, 
except  in  Norway,  the  industrial  labour  force  has  been 
rising  relatively  fast. 


Table  1 


Industrial  output  in  western  Europe 

Index  numbers,  seasonally  adjusted 
1953  =  100 


1954 

1955 

1956 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

April 

May 

Total  industrial  production 

United  Kingdom . 

108 

113 

115 

112 

116 

113 

116 

109 

Continental  western  Europe . 

109 

117 

121 

123 

126 

126 

129 

131  • 

Total  western  Europe . 

109 

116 

119 

120 

123 

122 

125 

124* 

Metal-using  industries 

United  Kingdom . 

110 

120 

120 

120 

125 

120 

Continental  western  Europe . 

112 

125 

128 

133 

138 

139 

141 

146* 

Total  western  Europe . 

111 

123 

125 

128 

133 

132 

Textile  industries 

United  Kingdom . 

103 

103 

102 

98 

103 

101 

96 

96 

Continental  western  Europe . 

106 

107 

106 

107 

107 

109 

114* 

114* 

Total  western  Europe . 

105 

105 

105 

104 

106 

107 

108* 

108* 

Chemical  industries 

United  Kingdom . 

no 

115 

117 

114 

120 

117 

122 

112 

Continental  western  Europe . 

117 

124 

131 

132 

130 

132 

138* 

139* 

Total  western  Europe . 

114 

121 

126 

126 

127 

127 

133* 

130* 

Sources  and  methods :  Data  taken  from  national  statistics  and  adjusted  for  seasonal  fluctuations  by  the  ECE  secretariat 


Nevertheless,  the  present  disparity  between  the 
trends  of  over-all  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
most  of  the  continental  countries  seems  to  reflect  both 
a  greater  unevenness  in  the  strength  of  demand  on 
different  industrial  sectors  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  apparent  slowness  with  which  productive  resources 
— especially  labour — can  be  transferred  from  declining 
to  expanding  sectors  of  production.  However,  some 
re-deployment  of  resources  is  clearly  taking  place. 
Although  over-all  production  has  not  risen  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  above  the  corresponding  1955  level, 
the  volume  of  exports  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
6  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  first  half  of  1955,  when 
allowance  is  made  for  certain  special  factors  affecting 
the  recorded  trade  in  the  two  half-years.^ 

There  has  also  been  some  movement  of  labour  out 
of  the  industries  where  demand  has  fallen — particu¬ 
larly  motor  vehicles,  radio  apparatus,  cotton  textiles 
and  furniture — and  into  other  occupations.  However, 
the  movement  has  so  far  been  on  a  small  scale,  and 


‘  Recorded  exports  were  10  per  cent  greater  in  volume  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  than  in  the  first  half  of  1955;  but 
transport  strikes  reduced  exports  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and 
a  special  delivery  of  silver  to  the  United  States  inflated  the 
figures  for  the  first  half  of  1956. 


the  uneven  pattern  of  demand  in  different  sectors  of 
United  Kingdom  industry  is  still  reflected  in  increased 
short-time  working  in  some  branches,  while  overtime, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  labour  shortages  exist 
in  others.*  Over  the  whole  of  industry  there  were 
in  June  still  1.8  unfilled  vacancies  for  every  worker 
seeking  employment,  but  unemployment  was  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  total  numbers 
employed  in  industry  have  increased  since  the  end 
of  the  winter  less  than  is  normal  at  this  season.  The 
difference  is  not  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  registered  unemployed.  There 
appears  to  have  been  some  withdrawal  from  the  labour 
market  of  people — mainly  women  and  elderly  work¬ 
ers — who  are  normally  willing  rather  than  eager  to 
work,  and  who  do  not  register  with  employment 
exchanges,  but  who  are  drawn  into  employment  when 
demand  for  labour  is  particularly  strong. 

The  varying  labour  market  conditions  in  different 
western  European  countries,  reflecting  differences  in 
the  strength  of  the  expansion,  are  illustrated  by  the 


*  There  were  100,000  workers  on  short  time  at  the  end  of 
May  1956  (three  times  as  many  as  six  months  earlier,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1955)  but  still  1.5  million  on  overtime. 
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Table  2 

Industrial  production  and  labour  market  conditions  in  western  European  countries  in  1956 


Percentage  increase  over  corresponding  period  in  1955 


Country 

Industrial  production 

Industrial 

employment 

Unemployment 

Unfilled  vacancies 

1st  qtr. 

April 

May 

1st  qtr. 

2nd  qtr. 

1st  qtr. 

2nd  qtr. 

1st  qtr. 

2nd  qtr. 

Austria . 

7 

5 

2 

5 

4“ 

-4 

-3 

11 

-13 

Belgium . 

6 

8 

11 

4 

5“ 

-13 

-23  6 

10 

Denmark . 

_4c 

-12c 

-1 

-7 

-7 

21 

37 

Finland . 

-13c 

12 

11 

4 

3 

1 

11 

16 

France . 

9 

10 

10 

— 

-23 

-32 

108 

134 

Western  Germany  .  . 

10 

13 

10 

8 

7 

-18 

-27 

21 

14 

Italy . 

5 

7 

9 

1 

3 

36 

Netherlands . 

5 

6 

4 

3 

-29 

-32 

29 

24 

Norway . 

4 

12 

1 

2 

36 

15 

66 

-19 

-126 

Sweden . 

3 

— 

2 

16 

32 

39  a 

-16 

-156 

Switzerland . 

4 

23 

-24 

9 

-2 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

— 

1 

-4 

1 

_ b 

-5 

— 

6 

-7 

Total  .  .  . 

5 

6 

5 

3 

3 

-7 

-7 

Sources:  National  statistics. 

o  April.  b  April-May.  c  Figures  affected  by  strikes  in  March  in  Finland  and  in  March  and  April  in  Denmark. 


figures  in  Table  2.  Except  in  Denmark,  industrial 
employment  is  everywhere  above  last  year’s  levels; 
and,  in  Switzerland  and  France  in  particular,  increasing 
numbers  of  immigrant  workers  still  help  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  labour.®  This  demand  seems  to  be 
growing  most  strongly  in  France,  western  Germany, 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  and  in  these  countries 
complaints  of  labour  shortage  are  common. 

An  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  labour  shortage  in 
industry  in  the  Netherlands  revealed  that  in  March 
1956  an  extra  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  number  of 
workers  employed  could  immediately  have  been  placed 
in  vacant  jobs;*  and  in  France  an  inquiry  into  business 
conditions  and  prospects  in  May  produced  reports  of 
a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  from  38  per  cent  of  the 
employers  questioned,  as  compared  with  22  per  cent 
reporting  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labour  at  the  time  of  a 
similar  inquiry  last  November.®  Although  over  the 


*  In  the  twelve  months  to  the  middle  of  February  1956  the 
number  of  foreign  workers  in  Switzerland  is  reported  to  have 
increased  by  17  per  cent;  and  they  are  estimated  to  supply  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force  (Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung, 
1  May  1956).  In  France,  75  per  cent  more  foreign  workers  were 
recruited  into  agriculture  alone  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955  {Droit  social,  June  1956,  p.  345). 

*  Maandstatistiek  van  de  nijverheid,  July  1956. 

‘  Inquiry  by  INSEE,  “  Les  perspectives  iconomiques  en  France 
pour  le  deuxi&me  semestre  1956  d’apits  les  chefs  d’entreprises  ”, 
Etudes  et  conjoncture,  August  1956. 


economy  as  a  whole  the  number  of  unemployed  still 
exceeds  the  recorded  number  of  unfilled  vacancies 
in  western  Germany,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  many  more  vacant  jobs  than  unemployed 
workers.  In  the  west  German  building  industry 
especially  there  is  an  absolute  shortage  of  labour;  the 
numbers  of  registered  unemployed  equal  the  number 
of  reported  vacancies  and  here,  as  in  other  industries, 
complaints  of  scarcity  of  skilled  labour  are  widespread. 

Elsewhere  in  western  Europe,  where  labour  shortage 
exists  at  all,  there  is  some  confirmation  of  the  signs, 
noted  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin,  of  a  slight  easing 
of  the  stringency.  Although  in  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  number  of  unfilled  vacancies  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  unemployed  (allowing  for  normal 
seasonal  variations),  the  over-all  pressure  of  demand 
for  labour  appears  to  have  lessened,  and  in  Sweden  it 
seems  to  have  become  increasingly  concentrated  in  a 
few  sectors.  In  Italy,  the  growth  of  demand  and  output 
has  slowed  down  and  registered  unemployment  is 
again  rising  this  year,  though  the  significance  of  the 
small  changes  in  unemployment  shown  in  Table  2 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  Prospects  for  the  Immediate  Future 

It  seems  probable  that  the  contrast  between  trends 
of  output  and  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  Denmark  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  western  Europe  on  the  other,  will 
persist  at  least  into  the  immediate  future.  Even  though 
in  the  United  Kingdom  both  home  demand  and  export 
demand  on  the  investment-goods  industries  appear 
strong  enough  to  ensure  capacity  levels  of  output  in 
that  sector  for  some  time  to  come,  the  recession 
in  the  motor-car  and  consumer-durables  branches  is 
already  spreading  to  other  industries  dependent  on 
them.  The  slackening  of  over-all  demand  is  reflected 
in  some  running  down  of  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
some  increase  in  stocks  of  finished  goods  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

One  object  of  present  United  Kingdom  policies  is 
to  transfer  resources  from  consumption  to  exports, 
and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  appears  that  a 
certain  amount  of  success  is  being  achieved.  But  the 
transfer  of  manpower  between  industries  that  is 
necessary  is  proving  a  slow  and  uncomfortable  pro¬ 
cess,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  export 
demand  has  itself  declined  in  some  sectors,  notably 
those  of  cotton  textiles  and  motor-cars.  The  localiza¬ 
tion  of  much  of  the  unemployment  resulting  from 
the  fall  in  demand  for  motor-cars,  and  the  tendency 
of  employers  to  hold  on  for  some  considerable  time 
to  redundant  labour,  slow  down  the  process  of  trans¬ 
fer  and  incidentally  tend  to  make  it  more  painful 
for  the  workers  involved  when  under-employment  is 
transformed  into  unemployment  in  a  large  number  of 
enterprises  simultaneously.  In  these  circumstances 
a  rapid  rise  in  total  output  seems  unlikely  unless  the 
policy  of  re-deployment  of  resources  should  be  to 
some  extent  defeated  by  a  sudden  new  upward  surge 
of  consumer  demand;  but  there  is  as  yet  little  sign 
of  any  such  development,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  rise  in 
wages  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

In  both  France  and  western  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  forces  of  expansion  are  still  very  strong,  and 
the  results  of  recent  “  Business-test  ”  inquiries  reflect 
a  general  confidence  in  the  future,  backed  by  a  con¬ 
tinuing  strong  inflow  of  orders  in  nearly  all  sectors  of 
industry.  In  France,  the  sustaining  forces  behind  the 
boom  are  almost  entirely  those  of  domestic  demand. 
So  far  this  year  the  volume  of  exports  has  been  below 
the  corresponding  1955  level,  and  a  recent  inquiry  by 
INSEE  revealed  that  few  business  men  based  their 
confidence  in  a  continuing  rise  in  output  on  any 
expectation  of  selling  more  abroad.®  With  strong  de¬ 
mand  in  nearly  all  sectors  of  production,  and  the 
possibilities  of  expansion  increasingly  limited  by  labour 
shortages,  new  measures  have  recently  been  taken  to 
offset  the  additional  strains  on  resources  to  be  expected 


*  Inquiry  by  INSEE,  loc.  cit. 


as  defence  expenditure  increases.  However,  any  signi¬ 
ficant  slackening  of  the  pressure  of  over-all  demand 
in  the  near  future  seems  most  unlikely. 

In  western  Germany,  and  also  in  Austria,  there 
appears  recently  to  have  been  a  shift  in  the  pattern 
of  growth  of  total  demand.  Exports  and  domestic 
consumption  both  now  seem  to  be  playing  a  more 
important  role — as  compared  with  home  investment 
demand — than  in  the  recent  past.  In  western  Germany 
the  rate  of  inflow  of  export  orders  is  very  rapid  and 
still  keeps  ahead  of  the  rise  in  actual  sales,  and  the 
growth  of  the  western  German  balance-of-payments 
surplus — largely  attributable  to  the  trend  of  exports — 
is  now  causing  increased  concern  both  to  the  western 
German  authorities  and  to  other  countries.  Home 
orders  on  the  traditional  consumer-goods  industries 
in  western  Germany  are  rising  fast,  and  demand  for 
consumers’  durable  goods  seems  particularly  strong. 
In  the  producers’  goods  industries,  however,  the  flow 
of  orders  from  the  home  market  has  been  increasing 
slightly  less  rapidly  in  recent  months  than  during  last 
year  and  the  gap  between  sales  and  new  orders  has 
been  closing.  The  IFO  Institute’s  latest  surveys  show 
a  falling  proportion  of  firms  in  the  capital-goods 
sectors  reporting  adequate  or  excessive  order  books, 
and  the  proportions  are  less  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Elsewhere  there  seems  to  have  been  little  change 
recently  in  the  relative  strengths  of  the  different  fac¬ 
tors  making  for  expansion.  In  Belgium,  export 
demand  still  provides  the  main  stimulus  and  there 
are  indications  that  consumption  also  is  rising.  In  the 
Netherlands,  boom  conditions  are  fairly  general;  and 
in  Norway,  production  for  the  home  market  and 
for  export  appears  to  be  rising  at  about  the  same  pace, 
though  within  the  sector  producing  for  the  home 
market  the  investment-goods  industries  are  expanding 
most  rapidly.  In  Finland  and  in  Sweden,  the  slacken¬ 
ing  of  demand  in  the  world  market  for  timber  still 
has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  growth  of  total  output; 
and  in  Sweden,  demand  both  for  the  home  market  and 
for  export  seems  to  be  strongest  in  the  investment- 
goods  industries. 

The  Growth  of  Consumer  Demand 

The  trend  of  consumption  in  most  western  European 
countries  is  difficult  to  assess  except  after  long  delay. 
In  an  effort  to  make  better  use  of  the  indicators  at 
present  available,  the  secretariat  has  made  a  first 
attempt  to  produce  seasonally  corrected  indices  of 
total  retail  sales  in  certain  countries,  based  on  the 
uncorrected  series  produced  by  national  authorities. 
The  first  results  are  shown  in  Chart  2.  It  is  fairly 
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Chart  2 

Volume  of  total  retail  sales  °  in  selected  western  European  countries 

Seasonally  adjusted  1953  =  100 
Moving  average  of  three  months  ending  at  the  month  indicated 
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Sources  :  See  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  —  .  —  .  —  Norway  *  (N) 

a  The  indices  cover  mainly  sales  of  food,  textiles  and  shoes  and  household  goods. 

*  Value  indices  deflated  by  cost-of-living  index, 
c  Large  retailers  only. 


clear  that  seasonal  influences  have  not  in  fact  been 
completely  eliminated  from  the  Austrian  data,  and  the 
apparent  downturn  in  sales  in  recent  months  may  not 
be  significant.  Moreover,  it  has  unfortunately  not 
been  possible  to  make  use  of  the  improved  series  of 
indices  of  sales  (based  on  samples  of  all  types  of  re¬ 
tailer)  recently  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Such  other  indicators  as  are  available,  however, 
confirm  the  impression  of  a  fall  in  consumption  of 
goods  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ’  and  of  a  reduction  in  consumption 


expenditure  in  Denmark  also.  Elsewhere,  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  still  of  rising  expenditure  on  consumer  goods, 
and  the  strong  upward  trend  in  France,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Switzerland  is  especially  striking  (see 
Table  3). 

Sales  of  motor-cars — and  indeed  of  consumers’ 
durable  goods  generally — are  still  limited  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 


and  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  were  below  the  level  of 
January  to  May  1955,  sales  in  June  were  well  above  the  June 
1955  level.  It  is  early,  however,  to  conclude  with  any  certainty 
that  this  recovery  presages  a  new  expansion. 


’  Although  total  retail  sales  over  the  whole  six  months  were 
considerably  less  than  the  volume  reached  at  the  end  of  1955, 
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Table  3 

Total  retail  sales  in  selected  European  countries 

Percentage  increase  in  volume  over  corresponding  period  of  previous  year 


Country 

1955 

1956 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

United  Kingdom  “ . 

4 

2 

3 

1 

-1 

Western  Germany . 

8 

9 

9 

11 

14 

6 

Sweden . 

4 

4 

— 

-1 

4 

Norway . 

3 

4 

5 

5 

9 

-3* 

Denmark « . 

5 

-4 

-8 

-5 

-5 

— 

Netherlands . 

6 

10 

8 

11 

14 

11  c 

Austria . 

11 

12 

11 

11 

12 

-1  b 

Switzerland . 

4 

5 

7 

7 

11 

4 

France: 

Tobacco  . 

1 

3 

4 

5 

11 

6c 

Clothing  and  household  textiles  .  .  . 

3 

2 

9 

9 

8 

5c 

Furniture  d . 

1 

20 

26 

17 

17 

16c 

Hardware  d . 

7 

6 

9 

7 

16 

15c 

Electric  appliances  d . 

22 

19 

26 

40 

1 

Sources :  National  statistics. 

u  I9SS  data  refer  to  total  private  consumption  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations, 
excluding  housing,  fuel,  light,  travel  and  entertainment. 
b  April-May. 


c  March- April. 

d  Percentage  increase  in  value. 

e  Weighted  average  of  food,  drink,  tobacco  and  clothing. 


by  credit  restriction  and  to  some  extent  by  import  con¬ 
trols.  Within  this  category  of  goods,  sales  of  motor¬ 
cars  are  not  covered  by  the  data  in  either  Chart  2  or 
Table  3.  The  number  of  new  registrations  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Ireland  has  so  far  been  very  considerably  less  this  year 


than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1955;  but  in 
western  Europe  as  a  whole  sales  of  motor-cars  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise,  and  the  increase  has  been  especially 
marked  in  western  Germany  and  Italy.  Future  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  western  European  market  for  motor-cars 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  2  of  this  review. 


2.  Conditions  in  the  Metal-using  Industries  of  Western  Europe 


The  Market  for  Consumers'  Durable  Goods 

The  industrial  expansion  in  western  Europe  during 
the  last  three  years  has  been  strongly  concentrated  on 
the  basic  metals  and  metal-using  industries,  which 
j(.j.  accounted  for  45  per  cent  of  the  rise  in  total  industrial 
output  between  1953  and  1954  and  for  54  per  cent  of 
fjgj..  the  increase  in  the  following  year. 

(see  In  general,  investment  goods  form  the  greater 

part  of  the  output  of  the  metal-using  sector  in  western 
,  Europe,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  output  of  consumers’ 
durable  goods  during  1954  and  1955  was  nevertheless 
a  fairly  important  factor  in  the  general  expansion  in 
°  many  countries.  The  estimates  in  Table  4  give  some 
—  indication  of  the  relative  rates  of  increase  in  produc- 

el  of  tion  and  exports  of  these  goods,  and  of  total  output 

June  in  the  metal-using  sector,  in  the  four  major  industrial- 
ized  countries  of  western  Europe,  over  the  years  1953 


to  1955.  The  coverage  of  the  indices  for  consumers’ 
durable  goods  in  France  and  Italy  is  rather  limited, 
and  they  tend  to  reflect  overwhelmingly  the  trend  of 
output  and  trade  in  motor-cars,  motor-cycles  and 
bicycles;  but  a  more  comprehensive  selection  of  goods 
is  covered  by  the  British  and  west  German  figures. 

The  reduction  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  in  both 
home  and  export  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
motor-cars,  radios,  television  sets  and  some  other 
consumers’  durable  goods  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
figures  in  the  table;  and  the  contrast  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  of  production  in  western  Germany, 
for  both  the  home  and  export  markets,  is  very  marked. 
In  France  there  are  some  signs  that  the  pull  of  growing 
home  demand  may  be  slowing  down  the  rise  in  exports, 
though  stronger  competition  in  export  markets  may 
also  be  a  contributory  factor. 
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Table  4 


Total  output  of  metal  goods,  and  production  and  exports  of  selected  consumers’  durable  goods  in  four  countries 

Volume  indices  1953  =  100 


Pro 


1 

January-April 

Share  of 

1954 

1955 

i 

i 

1 

1955 

1956 

production  of 
consumers’ 
durable  goods 
exported 
in  1953 

United  Kingdom 

Total  output  of  metal-using  industries . 

110 

121 

124“ 

123“ 

Output  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

128 

148 

148 

128  \ 

41 

Exports  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

122 

119 

129 

121  1 

Western  Germany 

Total  output  of  metal-using  industries . 

118 

146 

135 

156 

Output  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

136 

178 

162 

196  \ 

28 

Exports  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

205 

247 

245 

289  j 

France 

Total  output  of  metal-using  industries . 

109 

125 

124 

145 

Output  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

118 

146 

126 

150  \ 

17 

Exports  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

124 

160 

154 

167  I 

Italy 

I 

Total  output  of  metal-using  industries . 

105 

118 

112 

126 

Output  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

118 

140 

119 

168  \ 

19 

Exports  of  consumers’  durable  goods . 

129 

203 

. 

165 

253  ) 

Sources  and  methods :  The  series  cover  a  selection  of  consumers’  durable  goods  which  varies  from  country  to  country:  France  :  vehicles,  radio  and  TV  sets; 
Western  Germany  ;  vehicles,  radio  and  TV  sets,  electrical  household  goods  and  typewriters;  Italy  ;  vehicles,  sewing  machines  and  typewriters;  United  Kingdom  : 
vehicles,  radio  and  TV  sets,  electrical  household  goods  and  typewriters.  For  further  details  see  “  Notes  to  the  Statistics  ”, 
o  January-March. 


In  the  western  European  vehicles  industries  out¬ 
put  is  still  booming  in  every  country  except  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  falls  of  10  per  cent  in  home 
sales  and  15  per  cent  in  export  sales  of  passenger 
cars  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the 
first  half  of  1955,  were  only  partially  offset  by  a  con¬ 
tinuing  increase  in  sales  of  commercial  vehicles  (see 
Table  5).  The  export  difficulties  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  industry  are  partly  the  result  of  import  restric¬ 
tions  in  overseas  markets;  but  the  industry  has  also 
lost  ground — particularly  to  western  German  pro¬ 
ducers — in  European  markets. 

In  all  the  continental  producing  countries  both 
export  and  home  sales  continue  to  rise,  and  among 
those  which  are  not  significant  producers  it  is  only 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  that  special  measures 
to  restrict  domestic  demand  for  vehicles  have  been  in 


force  long  enough  to  have  noticeably  reduced  total 
sales  and  imports.  However,  the  recent  introduction 
of  restrictions  on  hire-purchase  contracts  in  France, 
the  Netherlands  and  Ireland  may  be  expected  to  affect 
the  market  for  motor-cars,  and  for  other  durable 
consumers’  goods,  in  those  countries  also  in  the  near 
future.® 

The  Expansion  Plans  of  the  Western  European  Motor 

Industries 

A  certain  amount  of  information  on  the  expansion 
plans  of  the  main  western  European  motor  vehicle 
producers  has  been  published  which  permits  a  rough 
estimate  to  be  made  of  the  probable  rate  of  growth 

*  Estimates  of  the  significance  of  hire-purchase  trading  in 
certain  western  European  countries  are  given  in  section  4  below. 
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Table  5 

ries  Production,  exports,  imports  and  registrations  of  new  passenger  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  in  western  Europe 

Six-monthly  rates  in  thousands 


!  sets; 
[dom : 


total 

:tion 

ince, 

ffect 

able 

near 


^otor 


sion 

hide 

)ugh 

)wth 


Passenger  cars 

Commercial  vehicles 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1954 

1955 

1956 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

France 

Production . 

218.6 

284.4 

267.7 

339.9 

81.6 

80.3 

82.0 

91.2 

Imports . 

3.9 

5.6 

4.4 

5.6  a 

0.3 

4.4 

3.4 

0.5“ 

Exports . 

50.5 

67.4 

65.4 

79.2 

15.3 

17.4 

12.4 

14.1  “ 

Registrations . 

176.2 

232.5 

207.7 

272.8  b 

46.1 

52.8 

49.5 

54.0  fr 

IVestern  Germany 

Production . 

259.1 

332.6 

372.9 

431.1 

56.6 

68.9 

71.4 

78.0 

Imports . 

2.4 

8.1 

8.7 

11.3“ 

0.4 

1.3 

0.7 

1.0“ 

Exports . 

122.0 

181.7 

175.6 

211.1  a 

28.7 

34.2 

34.1 

35.8“ 

Registrations . 

I4I.7 

182.3 

194.9 

242.0 

28.2 

29.4 

33.2 

41.3 

Italy 

Production . 

90.4 

101.9 

129.0 

149.3 

18.1 

20.1 

18.5 

18.9 

Imports . 

I.O 

1.6 

1.4 

1.8“ 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

4.8“ 

Exports . 

18.5 

27.0 

34.2 

41.9 

2.3 

4.7 

3.3 

4.5 

Registrations . 

68.6 

68.9 

92.7 

109.2  c 

16.5 

17.8 

15.5 

19.2  c 

United  Kingdom 

Production . 

384.6 

450.8 

436.8 

412.9 

119.8 

167.4 

172.0 

178.5 

Imports . 

2.6 

5.2 

6.4 

3.1 

4.2 

0.5 

4.0 

0.4 

Exports . 

182.9 

200.4 

172.9 

170.4 

63.2 

78.8 

79.6 

83.2 

Registrations . 

193.2 

261.3 

239.6 

239.0  d 

58.0 

78.2 

81.9 

87.6 

Registrations 

Sweden . 

63.3 

63.9 

63.8 

59,6“ 

7.5 

6.5 

6.8 

5.5“ 

Belgium . 

35.4 

39.5 

43.4“ 

7.1 

9.5 

9.2“ 

Switzerland . 

20.9 

27.2 

24.0 

31.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

Austria . 

10.4 

20.8 

21.5 

24.0 

4.6 

4.3 

6.1 

3.4 

Denmark  « . 

19.0 

17.6 

10.9 

13.4 

4.3 

5.9 

5.9 

3.7 

Ireland . 

10.4 

13.2 

10.5 

11.5“ 

2.9 

3.1 

2.5 

Finland . 

5.8 

7.5 

7.7 

9.9“ 

1.9 

2.9 

5.8 

6.1  “ 

Norway  r . 

8.8 

9.0 

5.9 

6.0“ 

4.0 

3.6 

3.0 

3.4“ 

Total  western  Europe 

Production . 

952.7 

1  169.7 

1  206.4 

1  333.2 

276.1 

336.7 

343.9 

366.6 

Exports  to  overseas  .... 

158.8 

212.3 

39.0 

50.7  ' 

Imports  from  overseas  /  .  . 

23.1 

26.3 

7.2 

Registrations . 

748.3 

939.6 

918.7 

1  062.0 

182.8 

213.9 

222.2 

239.0 

Sources :  National  statistics. 
®  Five  months. 

*  Pint  quarter. 


r  Available  supply. 
d  Four  months. 


e  Net  imports. 

/  Data  refer  to  exports  from  the  United  States  to  western  Europe. 
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of  western  European  capacity  during  the  next  few 
years : 


Production  in  1955 

Estimated  capacity 
in  a  future  year  “ 

Passenger 

cars 

Total  cars 
and 

commercial 

vehicles 

Total  cars 
Passenger  and 

cars  commercial 

vehicles 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

United  Kingdom  . 

888 

1  227 

1  250  1  750  b 

Western  Germany  . 

706 

846 

(970)  c  1  250 

France  . 

552 

714 

700-800 

Italy  . . 

230 

269 

300  -  350 

2  376 

3  056 

3  220  -  3  370 

Sources :  Motor  Business,  The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  London, 
September  1955,  p.  20,  and  December  1955,  p.  4;  The  European  Steel  Market 
in  1955.  ECE,  p.  84. 

a  Estimates  of  future  capacity  relate  to  1959  for  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  Italy,  and  to  1957  for  Western  Germany. 
b  Includes  agricultural  tractors. 

c  Assuming  the  proportions  of  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  as  in  1955. 


On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  and  allowing  for  some 
further  expansion  of  western  German  output  after 
1957,  an  estimate  of  a  planned  output  capacity  of 
between  3|4  and  million  passenger  cars  in  these 
countries  in  1960  seems  reasonable. 

Total  western  European  exports  of  motor-cars  to 
overseas  countries  were  only  slightly  higher  in  1955 
than  in  1950,  and  imports  have  increased  slightly 
over  the  same  period — though  they  are  still  very  small 
in  relation  to  total  western  European  output.  The 
expansion  plans  noted  above  seem  to  imply  that  if 
net  exports  were  to  remain  constant  at  about  370,000 
units  a  year,  between  2.8  and  3.2  million  new  motor¬ 
cars  a  year  would  have  to  be  absorbed  in  the  western 
European  market  by  1960. 

In  estimating  the  future  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
western  European  market  for  motor-cars,  much 
depends  on  the  assumptions  made  about  the  rate  of 
scrapping  of  old  cars.  According  to  a  recent  estimate,® 
about  one  in  twelve  of  motor  vehicles  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  in  1955  was  scrapped  in  that  year 
and  about  one  in  fifteen  of  vehicles  in  circulation 
outside  the  United  States.  Another  estimate  puts  the 
average  age  at  which  motor-cars  were  scrapped  during 
1952/1953  in  the  Netherlands  at  12^2  years,^®  but 
there  is  little  information  available  on  this  point  for 
western  Europe  generally.  It  may  be  that  the  rate  of 
scrapping  will  increase  somewhat  for  a  few  years  as 
more  new  cars  become  available  to  replace  the  very 
old  pre-war  cars  still  on  the  roads,  but  a  sharp  fall  in 
the  rate  might  well  follow  once  the  point  is  reached  at 


•  The  American  Automobile,  McGraw  Hill  International 
publication.  May  1956. 

Statistische  en  econometrische  onderzoekingen,  4th  quarter, 

1955. 


which  most  of  the  cars  in  circulation  are  of  post-war 
manufacture.  In  view  of  all  the  uncertainties  it  would 
perhaps  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  be  precise  about  the 
rate  of  scrapping  to  be  expected,  and  one  might 
merely  venture  a  guess  that  it  will  be  within  the 
range  of  5  to  10  per  cent  a  year.  On  this  basis,  the 
number  of  passenger  cars  in  circulation  in  western 
Europe  in  1960  would  be  between  17  million  and 
20  million,  which  implies  that  the  number  will  rise 
at  a  rate  of  between  9  and  12  per  cent  a  year  during 
the  intervening  period  as  compared  with  the  recent 
rate  of  annual  increase  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Any  change  in  government  policies  in  the  direction 
of  relaxing  credit  restrictions  affecting  the  purchase 
of  vehicles,  or  reducing  the  high  levels  of  taxation  of 
private  motoring  now  prevailing  in  most  western 
European  countries,  might  well  temporarily  increase 
the  rate  of  growth  of  demand  for  motor-cars  in  those 
countries;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  great  the 
potential  demand  suppressed  by  these  restrictions  may 
be.  Certainly  there  are  not  yet  anything  like  as  many 
cars  in  western  Europe  per  head  of  the  population  as 
in  the  United  States.”  However,  if  there  is  no  change 
in  government  policies  affecting  the  demand  for  private 
motoring  in  western  Europe,  a  fairly  rapid  and  steady 
rise  in  incomes  has  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  justify 
an  expectation  that  the  number  of  vehicles  in  circula¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  even  9  per 
cent  a  year.^® 

When  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  extremely 
precarious  nature  of  the  above  calculations,  it  does 
seem  that  the  expansion  plans  of  the  western  European 
motor-car  manufacturers  imply  an  increasingly  com¬ 
petitive  market  in  western  Europe,  and  in  overseas 
countries  also,  in  the  coming  years.  It  may  be  possible 
to  increase  total  overseas  exports  above  the  level 
assumed  in  the  calculation — in  spite  of  the  tendency 
for  domestic  production  to  be  expanded  in  several 
overseas  countries — and  it  would,  of  course,  be 
possible  to  vary  the  shares  of  passenger  cars  and 
commercial  vehicles  in  total  output  if  demand  for 
commercial  vehicles  should  grow  faster  than  has  been 
expected. 

However,  leaving  aside  the  possibility  of  drastic 
changes  in  tax  policies  affecting  demand  for  motor 
vehicles,  the  justification  of  the  expansion  plans  of 
the  western  European  manufacturers  as  a  group  may 

The  population  per  vehicle  in  the  United  States  in  1955 
was  2.7  against  11  in  the  United  Kingdom,  12  in  France,  19  in 
western  Germany  and  38  in  Italy. 

“  In  the  United  States  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  motor-cars  in  circulation  was  no  more  than  8  per  cent 
even  in  the  late  1920s,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  been  about  5  per 
cent. 
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Table  6 

Orders  received  and  stock  “  of  orders  for  steel  and  metal  goods 

Volume  or  value  indices,  1953=100 

Index  numbers  of  the  stock  of  orders  are  underlined; 
volume  indices  are  in  italics 

iring 

Total  orders 

Home  market  orders 

Export  orders 

:cent 

Fourth 

January- 

Fourth 

January- 

Fourth 

January- 

quarter 

April 

quarter 

April 

quarter 

April 

:tion 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1956 

1954 

1955 

1955  1956 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1956 

base 

'n  of 

Steel  mills 

item 

Belgium . 

151 

177 

157 

162 

Western  Germany* . 

245 

204 

209 

214 

266 

216 

228  217 

182 

170 

155 

219 

Italy . 

127 

135 

140 

156 

hose 

Saar . 

156 

193 

186 

193 

t  the 

Austria . 

109 

222 

168 

may 

nanv 

Metal-using  industries 

Belgium 

Ship-building . 

115 

213 

170 

535 

ange 

Machinery . 

126 

147 

124 

180 

ivate 

Vehicles  . 

104 

153 

136 

171 

eadv 

Electrotechnical  equipment . 

115 

128 

106 

125 

istify 

Heavy  engineering . 

127 

153 

132 

168 

cula- 

Total  metal-using  industries  excl.  ship-building 

115 

138 

122 

153 

)  per 

Western  Germany^ 

\ 

Machinery  . 

189 

187 

169 

175 

202 

198 

174  179 

155 

208 

167 

200 

Vehicles . 

140 

161 

168 

187 

109 

129 

139  151 

220 

225 

216 

267 

1 

Electrotechnical  equipment . 

185 

177 

150 

159 

181 

171 

144  157 

157 

226 

161 

204 

Metal  goods  . 

138 

151 

139 

144 

133 

151 

135  145 

146 

153 

154 

158 

pean 

Steel  constructions . 

189 

160 

116 

133 

190 

172 

116  134 

172 

110 

103 

161 

:om- 

Total  metal-using  industries . 

150 

157 

159 

168 

160 

166 

151  161 

161 

193 

174 

207 

rseas 

;sible 

West  Berlin 

level 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

139 

170 

166  r 

169  c 

lency 

Electrotechnical  equipment . 

181 

178 

191  b 

173>> 

veral 

Total  producer-goods  industries . 

159 

170 

176 

167b 

,  be 

United  Kingdom 

and 

Machine-tools . 

203 

192 

194 

197 

212 

197 

192  c  204  c 

178 

178 

178  r 

191  < 

1  for 

Machine-tools . 

101 

125 

106 

128 

been 

Ship-building . 

300 

741 

200d  290d 

Netherlands 

rastic 

Ship-building . 

114 

146 

113 

161 

134 

164 

136  187 

89 

124 

85 

129 

lotor 

Machinery  . 

101 

143 

120 

142 

97 

142 

120  140 

109 

148 

120 

145 

Transport  equipment  excl.  ship-building  .  . 

111 

105 

114 

152 

113 

115 

117  157 

102 

63 

101 

131 

Electrotechnical  equipment . 

114 

133 

117 

139 

112 

140 

118  152 

117 

128 

117 

128 

may 

Total  metal-using  industries . 

111 

140 

116 

153 

114 

145 

122  162 

106 

131 

106 

137 

1955 

Sources  :  National  statistics.  For  further  details  see  “  ^ 

Notes  to  the  Statistics 

u  End  of  period. 

c  January-March. 

*  Figures  refer  to  January-May,  with  the  exception  of  steel  constructions  in  western  Germany. 

d  January-June. 

num- 
r  cent 
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well  depend  mainly  on  their  ability  to  hold,  or  to 
reduce,  the  selling  prices  of  their  products.  Full 
exploitation  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  new 
techniques,  including  automation,  might  permit  cost 
reductions  sufficient  to  tap  new  income-strata  of 
potential  consumers  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Demand  for  Investment  Goods 

In  the  investment-goods  sectors  of  the  metal-using 
industries  output  still  appears  to  be  limited  generally 
by  the  manpower  and  capacity  available  rather  than 
by  demand,  and  the  continuing  increase  in  the  flow 
of  orders  in  a  number  of  countries  is  illustrated  in 
Table  6.  Exports  of  machinery  and  equipment  have 
been  rising  in  most  countries,  though  in  France  there 
are  signs  that  the  very  strong  pressure  of  domestic 
investment  demand  may  be  tending  to  reduce  exports 
as  well  as  leading  to  a  rapid  growth  of  imports. 
The  strength  of  investment  demand  in  the  Netherlands 
is  demonstrated  both  by  the  flow  of  home  market 
orders  to  the  metal-using  industries  and  by  the  trend  of 
industrial  building  activity  indicated  by  the  data  in 
Table  7.  A  recent  inquiry  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Bureau  into  investment  intentions  in  the  Netherlands 
has  produced  a  forecast  of  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  expenditure  on  fixed  investment  by  manufacturing 
industry  and  the  public  utilities  in  1956  over  the  1955 
level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  investment  orders 
has  eased  in  western  Germany,  and  it  is  apparent  from 
the  figures  in  Table  6  that  export  orders  on  the  metal¬ 
using  industries  are  increasing  considerably  faster 
than  orders  from  the  home  market.  In  Austria  also, 
where  fixed  investment  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
is  estimated  to  have  been  slightly  less  than  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1955,  it  is  apparent  that  the  growth  of 
domestic  investment  demand  has  slackened  consider¬ 
ably  since  last  year. 

Among  the  countries  where  government  policy  has 
for  some  time  been  directed  to  damping  down  in¬ 
vestment  demand,  the  earlier  decline  in  home  market 
orders  on  the  Swedish  engineering  industry  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  demand  for  labour  is  said  to  be 
concentrated  in  this  sector.  Potential  investment 
demand  in  Norway  also  still  seems  to  be  strong,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  very  high  level  of  activity  in  the 
capital-goods  industries;  but  the  actual  growth  of 
investment  is  still  restrained  by  controls  on  building 
and  on  imports  of  equipment. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  capital  expenditure  by 
manufacturing  industry  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  14  per  cent  below  the  rate 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955;  but  some  part  of  this 


Table  7 

Industrial  building  activity 
in  selected  European  countries 

Percentage  increase  over  corresponding 
period  of  previous  year 


1955 

1956 

First  Second  ! 

half  half  , 

First  Second 

quarter  quarter 

Belgium 

Authorizations  "... 

14  — 

13 

Completions  “  . 

3  6 

-4 

Denmark 

Starts . 

11  1 

20 

Completions . 

48  -14 

-26 

Western  Germany 

Authorizations .... 

36  44 

42  20 » 

Completions  °  ...  . 

21  15 

30  21  * 

Italy 

Authorizations  "... 

-14  -2 

4 

Starts  c . 

1  3 

-14 

Completions "  .  .  .  . 

23  3 

6 

Netherlands 

Authorizations .... 

18  19 

60  68* 

Starts . 

51  5 

101 

Completions . 

78  29 

-7 

Norway 

Authorizations .... 

-71  50 

120 

Completions . 

-43  -14 

11 

Sweden 

Authorizations .... 

-23  — 

42  -66  d 

Completions . 

-50  -56 

-12 

Switzerland 

Authorizations .... 

24  10 

1 

United  Kingdom 

Authorizations .... 

80  -7 

-10  -52 

Starts . 

52  25 

-6  -3 

Completions . 

-18  24 

28 

Source :  National  statistics. 

o  Non-residential  building.  c  Total  public  works. 

b  April-May.  d  April. 
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apparent  fall  was  probably  due  to  accounting  factors— 
affecting  the  statistics  rather  than  actual  investment 
activity — and,  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of 
1955,  there  was  an  estimated  rise  in  expenditure  of 
25  per  cent.  More  significant  of  immediate  future 
prospects  is,  however,  the  fact  that  the  latest  inquiry 


into  investment  intentions  in  manufacturing  industry 
has  revealed  a  definite,  though  small,  upward  revision 
of  earlier  estimates  of  spending  on  fixed  investment  in 
1956.  These  now  show  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  over 
the  1955  level  as  compared  with  an  earlier  estimate 
of  a  17  per  cent  rise.  But  although  investment  can  be 
expected  to  be  considerably  higher  in  1956  than  in 
1955,  a  decline  in  new  domestic  orders  for  machine- 
tools  in  recent  months  and  a  falling  rate  of  applications 
for  industrial  building  suggest  a  further  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  investment  in  the  more  distant 
future. 

In  most  of  the  western  European  industrialized 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
the  development  of  fiscal,  monetary  and  credit  policies 
in  the  recent  past  has  been  in  directions  tending  to 
have  a  somewhat  restrictive  influence  on  domestic 
investment.  Except  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  however,  the  restrictive  mea¬ 
sures  have  either  been  introduced  only  recently  or  have 
in  fact  been  very  mild,  and  there  is  as  yet  little  sign 
that  anything  more  than  some  slowing  down  of  the 
growth  of  investment  demand  on  the  metal-using 
industries  is  likely  in  most  countries  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  Current  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Boom 

Shipbuilding  is  one  sector  of  investment  in  which 
demand  throughout  the  world  is  particularly  strong 
at  present,  stimulated  by  a  rapid  rise  in  demand  for 
shipping  and  by  soaring  freight  rates.  With  the 
recovery  and  subsequent  expansion  of  world  trade 
after  the  1952/53  recession,  and  the  especially  rapid 
growth  of  certain  bulk  cargoes,  both  tanker  and  dry 
cargo  freights  have  been  steadily  rising  and  are  now 
little  below  the  peak  levels  reached  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war.  The  course  of  tanker  and  dry  cargo 
tramp  shipping  rates  during  the  last  five  years  is 
illustrated  in  Chart  3.  Liner  conference  rates  have  also 
been  moving  upwards,  and  the  recent  increase  in 
transatlantic  and  Far  East  conference  rates  and  the 
prospective  increases  in  freights  between  Australia 
and  Europe  indicate  that  the  upward  movement  is 
continuing. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart,  the  growth  of  ship¬ 
building  orders  for  dry  cargo  vessels  has  followed 
closely  the  upward  movement  of  freight  rates.  The 
volume  of  orders  on  hand  and  tonnage  under  construc¬ 
tion  of  dry  cargo  ships  (and  also  of  tankers)  is  now 

**  The  earlier  estimate  was  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into 
investment  intentions  made  in  the  late  summer  of  1955.  For  the 
results  of  both  the  inquiries  referred  to  see  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  4  February  and  4  August  1956. 


Chart  3 


Freight  rates  and  shipbuilding  orders 
Index  numbers  —  end  of  1953  =  100 
Semi-logarithmic  scale 


1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 


_  Dry  cargo  freight  rates  (time  charter) 

_ _  ■■■  Tanker  freight  rates  (MOT) 

_ _ _  Dry  cargo  tonnage  under  construction  or  on  order  In 

world  shipyards 

Sources :  Norwegian  Shipping  News  and  The  Bulletin,  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping. 


well  above  the  post-Korean  peak,  and  there  are 
probably  few  yards  in  western  Europe  with  order 
books  which  do  not  offer  them  full  employment  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years  at  least. 

The  tonnage  of  the  world  merchant  fleet  has  been 
growing  steadily  during  recent  years,  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  marked  increase  in  tankers,  and  the  proportion 
of  very  old  ships  in  service  has  been  slightly  reduced 
(see  Table  8).  However,  the  present  tonnage  of  dry 
cargo  ships  25  years  old  and  over  seems  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  considerable  flow  of  new  orders  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  rapid  growth  of  imports  of  American  coal  into 
western  Europe  has  been  one  of  the  major  factors 
inflating  demand  for  shipping  space  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  prospect  of  a  change 
in  the  trend  if  the  western  European  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  continues.  If  western  European  imports 
of  coal  from  overseas  are  to  rise  from  30  million 
tons  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  April  1956  to  50  million  tons  by  1975, 


Table  8 

Age  distribution  of  the  world  merchant  fleet 


Millions  of  gross  registered  tons,  at  July  of  each  year 


Age  in  years 

Total  “ 

Of  which: 

Dry  cargo 

Tankers 

1951 

1955 

1951 

1955 

1951 

1955 

Under  5  .  .  .  . 

13.2 

20.8 

8.8 

10.5 

4.4 

10.3 

5  and  under  10  . 

41.9 

13.3 

34.1 

9.3 

7.8 

4.0 

10  „  15  . 

6.6 

40.7 

4.6 

33.0 

2.0 

7.7 

15  „  20  . 

2.9 

6.1 

2.0 

4.2 

0.9 

1.9 

20  „  25  . 

5.9 

2.6 

4.3 

1.8 

1.6 

0.8 

25  and  over  .  .  . 

16.7 

17.1 

15.2 

15.3 

1.5 

1.8 

Total  .  .  . 

87.2 

100.6 

69.0 

74.1 

18.2 

26.5 

of  which  inactive  ships 

of  the  American  re- 

serve  fleet  b  ...  . 

10.0 

U.oc 

10.0 

12.6  C 

0.4  c 

Sources :  Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping  and  The  Bulletin,  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping. 

o  Excluding  ships  of  less  than  one  hundred  tons. 
b  Excluding  ships  of  less  than  one  thousand  tons. 
e  December. 


as  has  been  suggested  in  a  recent  study, this  increase 
by  itself  would  probably  require  nearly  another  2  mil¬ 
lion  deadweight  tons  of  shipping. 

The  western  European  coal  shortage  has  also  re¬ 
inforced  the  normal  long-term  growth  of  demand  for 
oil.  Ocean  trade  in  oil  rose  by  12  per  cent  between 
1954  and  1955,  and  present  tanker  orders  seem  to  be 
based  on  the  expectation  of  a  continuing  growth  of 
trade  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent  a  year. 

With  continuing  industrial  expansion,  imports  of 
other  bulk  cargoes  into  the  United  States  and  western 
Europe  may  also  be  expected  to  continue  their  present 
upward  trend.  Iron  ore  imports  into  both  areas  are 
an  obvious  example  of  cargoes  which  make  heavy 
demands  on  shipping  tonnage. 

A  possibly  more  temporary  factor  tending  to  push 
up  freight  rates  at  the  present  time  is  the  strong 
European  demand  for  grain  imports.  The  increase  in 
eastern  European  purchases  this  year  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  stril^ng.^®  The  fact  that  700,000  DWT  of 

**  Europe's  Growing  Needs  of  Energy.  How  can  they  be  met? 
Report  by  a  group  of  experts,  published  by  OEEC  in  May  1956. 

See  section  4  of  the  article  on  “  Recent  Developments  in 
East-West  Trade  ”  in  this  Bulletin,  p.  59. 


tankers  were  engaged  in  the  grain-carrying  trade  in 
May  1956,  at  a  time  of  strong  demand  for  capacity 
to  carry  oil,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  acute  pressure 
on  cargo  space. 

In  these  conditions  freight  rates  seem  likely  to 
remain  high  for  some  time  to  come,  though  new 
launchings  may  gradually  bring  some  relief.  More¬ 
over,  the  possibility  of  further  withdrawals  from  the 
United  States  reserve  fleet,  if  the  pressure  for  shipping 
space  should  become  still  more  acute,  may  exercise  a 
restraining  influence.  So  far,  17  tankers  have  been 
released  to  various  shipping  interests.  A  new  shipping 
company  has  recently  been  set  up  in  the  United 
States— jointly  owned  by  the  coal  producers,  the 
miners’  union  and  the  railways — to  operate  in  the 
coal  export  trade,  and  while  it  aims  to  operate  its 
ships  at  a  profit,  it  is  also  interested  in  reducing  the 
present  high  freight  charges  on  United  States  coal 
exports.  The  United  States  Maritime  Administrator 
has  recently  acceded  to  a  request  on  behalf  of 
the  company  to  charter  five  Liberty  ships  from  the 
reserve  fleet  for  the  transport  of  coal  to  France, 
and  requests  by  western  Germany  and  other  interests 
for  the  charter  or  sale  of  additional  ships  are  under 
consideration. 

Nevertheless,  shipowners  in  western  Europe  have 
at  present  little  difficulty  in  finding  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  ships,  and  current  complaints  about 
the  growth  of  fleets  flying  “  flags  of  convenience  ” 
must  be  based  more  on  fears  for  the  future  than  on 
any  serious  harm  actually  suffered  so  far.  But  in  less 
favourable  conditions  competition  from  these  fleets— 
largely  of  post-war  construction  and  efficiency — might 
become  of  more  immediate  concern,  since  it  is  alleged 
that  lower  operating  costs  and  virtual  freedom  from 
taxation  in  their  countries  of  registration  give  them  a 
competitive  advantage  over  fleets  registered  in  western 
European  countries. 

In  the  present  state  of  order  books — and  of  the 
freight  market — competition  from  other  shipbuilders 
is  likewise  of  little  immediate  concern  to  western 
European  shipyards.  Japanese  output  has,  however, 
expanded  at  a  phenomenal  rate  in  recent  years.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  Japanese  yards  both 
started  and  launched  a  greater  tonnage  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  and  further  increases  in  capacity 
are  planned.  Any  slackening  of  demand  for  shipping 
tonnage  in  the  future  might  well  produce  not  only  more 
competitive  conditions  in  the  carrying  trade  but  also 
considerably  stronger  competition  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  than  the  western  European  shipyards  have 
yet  experienced  in  the  post-war  period. 
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3.  The  Effects  of  the  Boom  on  Internal  Price  Levels  and  on  Balances  of  Payments 


IVage  and  Price  Trends 

Although  the  general  level  of  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  fuels  imported  into  western  Europe  has  been 
practically  stable  for  more  than  a  year,  and  prices 
of  imported  foods  have  been  falling,  the  steady  up¬ 
ward  drift  of  cost-of-living  indices  continues  in  most 
western  European  countries;  and  in  Finland,  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Switzerland  the 
rate  of  increase  has  speeded  up  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  Rises  in  food  prices  and  in  costs  of  fuel,  rent  and 
services,  together  with  changes  in  subsidies  and  in¬ 
direct  taxes  in  some  countries,  have  accounted  for  a 
large  part  of  the  increases  in  the  indices.  But  there  are 
signs  of  some  upward  pressure  on  the  prices  of 
industrial  goods  also  in  a  number  of  countries. 

The  end  of  price  control  in  Finland,  and  in  Norway 
changes  in  policy  affecting  subsidies  and  indirect 
taxes,  were  the  immediate  causes  of  a  large  part  of  the 
increases  in  price  levels  which  have  so  far  occurred  in 
these  two  countries;  but  the  underlying  pressure  on 
prices  is  now  again  being  strengthened  by  the  effects 
of  the  new  wage  agreements  already  in  operation  in 
Finland  and  partially  concluded  in  Norway.  In  Italy 
also,  new  wage  increases  came  into  force  in  July  as  a 
result  of  sliding  scale  adjustments  which  automatically 
followed  the  recent  very  sudden  rise  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index.  Elsewhere  no  major  revisions  of  wage 
agreements  are  in  prospect,  but  in  most  countries  a 
steady  upward  drift  of  earnings  can  be  expected  to 
continue  under  the  influence  of  strong  demand  for 
labour,  even  if  no  new  round  of  wage  demands  is 
precipitated  by  further  price  increases. 

The  upward  pressure  on  western  European  cost  and 
price  levels,  which  cannot  be  attributed  in  any  signifi¬ 
cant  degree  to  external  factors,  has  been  causing  in¬ 
creasing  concern  to  the  responsible  authorities  even 
in  those  countries — such  as  Belgium  or  western 
Germany — where  the  actual  rate  of  increase  of  prices 
has  recently  been  very  moderate  and  slower  than  in 
the  second  half  of  last  year.  In  most  countries  seasonal 
falls  in  food  prices  are  at  present  giving  some  relief 
to  cost-of-living  indices,  and  many  governments  have 
recently  reinforced  this  natural  tendency  towards  a 
temporary  stabilization  by  adopting  new  measures  of 
direct  influence  or  control  over  general  price  levels  or 
over  particularly  sensitive  sectors. 

The  skilful  manipulation  of  subsidies  and  reduc¬ 
tions  in  indirect  taxes  in  France  have  succeeded  so  far 
in  holding  the  cost-of-living  index  below  the  critical 
level  at  which  new  wage  increases  come  into  effect,  and 
these  measures  have  recently  been  reinforced  by  the 


imposition  of  new  price  controls  on  a  wide  range  of 
products.  In  Austria  also,  price  controls  are  being 
used  to  hold  the  prices  of  certain  key  commodities 
against  mounting  pressure  for  increases.  In  Belgium 
enterprises  are  now  required  to  give  notice  of  intentions 
to  raise  prices  of  certain  specified  goods;  and  price 
control  powers  have  occasionally  been  used  in  recent 
months,  while  import  duties  on  some  goods  have  been 
reduced.  In  western  Germany  recent  reductions  in 
import  duties  on  some  industrial — though  hardly  any 
agricultural — products  have  the  double  aim  of  directly 
lowering  prices  and  of  diverting  some  of  the  pressure 
of  demand  on  domestic  resources  to  imported  goods. 

In  all  these  countries,  except  Belgium,  the  new 
measures  represent  no  change  of  principle  but  simply 
the  reinforcement  of  policies  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  which  were  described 
in  the  last  issue  of  this  Bulletin.  But  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Norway  there  appears  recently  to  have 
been  a  certain  change  of  emphasis  in  official  policy 
towards  exerting  direct  downward  influences  on  prices 
— as  has  been  done  for  some  time  in  the  countries 
mentioned  above,  and  also  in  Finland  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands — even  at  the  risk  of  adding  to  the  pressure  of 
demand  by  raising  the  real  purchasing  power  of 
consumers’  incomes. 

The  policy  so  far  followed  in  Norway,  of  reducing 
subsidies  as  one  means  of  restraining  consumption, 
seems  likely  now  to  be  modified  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
promise  by  the  Minister  of  Prices  and  Wages  that  the 
cost-of-living  index  will  be  held  at  about  150  per  cent 
of  the  1949  level.  The  new  wage  agreements,  reached 
after  long  negotiation,  had  assumed  that  this  level 
would  not  be  exceeded.  But  in  fact  it  has  already  been 
reached,  although  none  of  the  new  wage  increases  has 
yet  had  time  to  affect  the  prices  of  finished  goods,  and 
in  some  industries  final  wage  settlements  are  not  yet 
completed.  Price  controls  over  a  wide  range  of  goods 
have  been  imposed  and  it  seems  that  a  return  to  a 
policy  of  subsidization  may  also  become  necessary  if 
the  Minister’s  pledge  is  to  be  implemented.^® 

In  the  United  Kingdom  also,  indirect  taxes  were 
raised  and  subsidies  reduced  during  the  last  months 
of  1955  and  the  early  part  of  this  year,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  restraining  consumption.  But  a  change  in 
policy  similar  to  that  which  has  apparently  occurred 
in  Norway  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  decisions 
recently  announced  by  the  nationalized  industries  to 


**  An  increase  in  the  milk  subsidy  was  in  fact  announced 
in  mid-August,  and  the  measures  to  reduce  prices  were  reported 
to  be  under  consideration  by  the  Government. 


stabilize  prices  for  varying  periods — even  though  this 
will  in  some  cases  involve  the  equivalent  of  a  subsidy 
to  consumers — and  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
private  industry  to  follow  their  example. 

Measures  of  this  kind  may  well  offer  the  best  hope 
of  halting — or  at  least  moderating — the  upward  trend 
of  costs  and  prices,  without  resorting  to  deflationary 
policies  sufficiently  drastic  to  discourage  employers 
from  conceding  wage  claims  or  trades  unions  from 
making  them.  But  to  embark  on  such  a  course  in  a 
country  where  the  over-all  pressure,  or  the  pattern,  of 
demand  already  threatens  the  stability  of  the  balance 
of  payments  clearly  involves  the  risk  of  at  least 
temporarily  intensifying  difficulties  in  this  sphere. 
In  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Norway  the 
development  of  the  balance  of  payments  has  recently 
been  favourable  and,  in  addition,  there  is  some  spare 
capacity  in  the  consumer-goods  industries.  In  these 
conditions  it  may  be  felt  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
decisive  effort  to  break  the  wage-price  spiral,  even  at 
the  risk  of  adding  to  the  pressure  of  consumer  demand. 
If  the  main  objective  is  achieved,  the  apparent  new 
direction  of  policies  may  prove  fully  justified:  if  it  is 
not,  the  result  may  be  simply  to  add  to  the  future 
strains  on  resources. 

Changes  in  Balances  of  Payments 

During  the  early  months  of  this  year  the  volume  of 
western  European  exports  to  overseas  countries  has 
been  rising  rather  faster  than  the  volume  of  imports 
from  overseas.  The  deficit  on  visible  trade  has  been 
about  the  same  in  both  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
the  year,  and  only  slightly  larger  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1955. 

The  main  factors  inspiring  some  doubts  about  the 
future  are  still  those  mentioned  in  the  last  Bulletin. 
The  trend  of  activity  in  the  United  States,  which  still 
seems  somewhat  uncertain,  the  low  export  earnings 
of  many  primary  producing  countries,  and  the  effects 
of  their  import  restrictions  and  deflationary  policies, 
are  the  main  factors  which  may  tend  to  slow  down  the 
growth  of  western  European  exports:  on  the  import 
side  of  the  account,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  western 
Europe’s  need  for  imported  coal  and  steel  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  unless  the  industrial  expansion 
slows  down  very  significantly,  and  imports  of  wheat  in 
1956/57  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  previous 
crop  year.  In  the  United  Kingdom  some  drawing  on 
stocks  of  imported  goods — as  well  as  the  general 
slackening  of  activity — has  undoubtedly  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  recent  slowing  down  of  the  rise  in 
imports;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  some  other 
countries  also  stocks  are  now  being  reduced  or  are 
being  built  up  more  slowly  than  during  last  year,  as  a 


result  of  higher  interest  rates  and  tighter  credit  condi¬ 
tions.  However,  quantitative  evidence  of  stock  move¬ 
ments  is  generally  both  scarce  and  inconclusive.  It  is 
possible  that  on  balance  stock  changes  are  currently 
giving  relief  to  western  Europe’s  import  bill,  and  if  the 
general  expansion  continues,  any  saving  on  this 
account  now  is  likely  to  be  reversed  later. 

The  present  relative  stability  of  the  trade  balance, 
and  the  continuing  gentle  rise  in  the  gold  and  dollar 
reserves,  of  the  western  European  countries  as  a  group 
conceal  marked  changes  in  the  position  of  individual 
countries  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  (see  Table  9). 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
disinflationary  policies  which  encourage  exports  and 
slow  down  the  growth  of  imports  together  with 
direct  import  controls,  used  in  varying  combinations, 
have  maintained  or  restored  a  reasonable  equilibrium 
in  the  balance  of  payments.”  Similar  policies  have 
also  assisted  the  improvement  in  the  Norwegian 
balance,  though  rising  shipping  earnings  and  increasing 
exports  of  metals,  resulting  from  the  coming  into 
operation  of  new  production  capacity,  have  made  an 
extremely  important  contribution.  The  movements 
in  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  the 
balances  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  European 
Payments  Union,  as  shown  in  the  table,  reflect  the 
position  of  the  whole  sterling  area;  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  current  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself  has  been  transformed  from  a  deficit  of 
about  £100  million  in  the  second  half  of  last  year  to  a 
surplus  of  “  not  less  than  £100  million  ”  in  the  first 
half  of  1956.1® 

In  the  Netherlands,  however,  the  recent  swing  from 
surplus  into  deficit  with  the  EPU,  and  a  fall  in  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves,  reflect  a  somewhat 
faster  growth  of  imports  than  of  exports  and  possibly 
some  adverse  capital  movements  in  recent  months. 
The  rapid  rise  in  imports  of  finished  products  is 
particularly  striking  and  suggests  that  the  point  may 
have  been  reached  when  domestic  capacity  is  fully 
employed  in  those  sectors  where  demand  is  strongest, 
so  that  future  additions  to  total  domestic  demand  for 
goods  will  have  a  higher  than  average  import  content. 

The  effects  of  booming  domestic  demand  have  had 
an  even  greater  impact  on  the  French  balance  of 
payments,  producing  a  considerable  deficit  with  the 
EPU  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  and  a  sharp  fall 

The  effects  of  bad  weather  and  lower  demand  for  timber  in 
the  world  market  have  depressed  the  export  earnings  of  the 
timber  exporting  countries  of  Scandinavia  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  Finland’s  exports  especially  have  suffered  from  these 
circumstances  and  also  from  the  effects  of  the  general  strike 
in  that  country. 

**  Statement  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  House  of 
Commons  Official  Report,  3  July  1956,  Col.  1198. 


Table  9 


Trade  balance,  EPU  net  position  and  change  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings 
of  western  European  countries 


Millions  of  dollars  ;  quarters  or  quarterly  averages 


Country 

Trade  balance 

Surplus  or  deficit  with  EPU 

Change  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Dec.  1954 
to 

June  1955 

June  1955 
to 

Dec.  1955 

Dec.  1955 
to 

March  1956 

March  1956 
to 

June  1956 

First  Second 

hair  half 

First  Second 
quarter  quarter 

First 

hair 

Second 

half 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Austria . 

-47  -48 

-33  -30 

-38 

-1 

-3 

-17 

-11 

-12 

+  12 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

-16  -19 

+4  +24 

+31 

+45 

+76 

+72 

+  16 

+34 

+46 

+  18 

Denmark . 

-36  -29 

-29  -61 

-30 

+9 

+  8 

-25 

-10 

+  5 

+9 

-8 

Finland . 

-20  -f30 

-60  -37 

+2 

+4 

-5 

-20 

France  . 

-fl2  -f45c 

-186  -303 

+45 

+21 

-116 

-109 

+  193 

+40 

-151 

-111 

Western  Germany  .  .  . 

-1-88  -f67 

+  102  +240 

+83 

+97 

+  144 

+261 

+93 

+  126 

+  134 

+360 

Greece . 

-66  -34 

-57  -73 

+2 

+24 

-4 

-4 

+  13 

+  14 

+  12 

+  1 

Iceland . 

-4  -8 

-3  -4* 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-4 

+  1 

— 

-3* 

Italy . 

-239  -194 

-235  -291 

-75 

-22 

-37 

-48 

+29 

+69 

+4 

+21  • 

Netherlands . 

-145  -115 

-183  -168 

+21 

+  11 

+  18 

-98 

-3 

+  10 

+7 

-72 

Norway . 

-123  -119 

-91  -151 

-11 

-12 

-7 

— 

+3 

+  10 

-4 

-1  b 

Portugal . 

-22  -36 

-54  -44 

-17 

-5 

— 

-23 

-6 

+  14 

+5 

+  104  * 

Spain . 

-25  -69 

-75  -75* 

+  19 

-2 

-5 

-5* 

Sweden . 

-95  -35 

-117  -67 

-24 

+  12 

-13 

-12 

-19 

+  15 

-16 

-19 

Switzerland . 

-51  -40 

-56  -94 

-26 

-8 

-20 

-27 

-3 

+42 

+2 

-25 

Turkey . 

-56  -36 

-12  -34 

-18 

-3 

-12 

-11 

+  1 

+3 

+7 

-1  b 

Ireland . 

-70  -61 

-80  -58 

-9 

_ 

-6 

-\5b 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

-644  -589 

-474  -  395 

j+54 

-170 

[-32 

+35 

-41 

-280 

+  157 

+  108 

Total  of  countries  listed 

-1559-1290 

-1639-1621 

+  151  d 

+94d 

+  184'/ 

+344*/ 

Sources :  General  Statistics,  OEEC,  Paris;  tnternatUmal  Financial  Sta¬ 
tistics,  International  Monetary  Fund,  Washington,  and  national  statistics  for 
Finland,  Greece  and  Spain. 

Note.  —  Change  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  refers  to  end-of- 
month  periods. 

a  Exports  f.o.b.  minus  imports  c.i.f. 


b  April- May  only. 

c  Data  refer  to  194  days  for  exports  and  189  days  for  imports,  instead  of 
184  days  as  in  a  normal  second  half-year. 
d  These  totals  include  a  certain  amount  of  duplication.  Changes  in  gold 
and  United  States  dollar  holdings  (as  reported  by  the  United  States)  were 
-1-100,  -1-234,  -t-4I3  and  -t-19  million  dollars,  respectively. 


in  reserves.  The  volume  of  exports  in  the  first  five  • 
months  of  the  year  has  fallen  below  the  corresponding 
1955  rate,  while  imports  have  risen  considerably. 
Increased  imports — and  the  stabilization  of  exports — 
of  foodstuffs,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  damage  suffered 
from  the  hard  winter,  have  accounted  for  part  of  the 
worsening  of  the  trade  balance,  and  rising  domestic 
needs  for  energy  and  raw  materials  have  also  been 
important.  Exports  of  manufactured  goods,  too, 
have  stabilized  this  year  while  imports  of  these  goods 
have  continued  to  increase. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  situation  in  France, 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  exports  is  among  the  main 
supports  of  the  expansion  both  in  western  Germany 
and  in  Belgium.  In  both  countries  exports  have  been 
increasing  faster  than  imports  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year;  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  have  been 


rising;  and  these  are  the  only  two  countries  to  have  been 
in  surplus  in  the  EPU  throughout  the  period. 

The  growth  of  the  western  German  surplus  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  with  the  EPU  area  in  particular, 
is  a  somewhat  disturbing  phenomenon,  even  though 
its  counterpart  in  the  EPU  deficits  of  other  western 
European  countries  is  not  yet  such  as  to  cause  serious 
difficulties  to  any  one  of  them.  Even  the  deterioration 
in  the  balances  of  payments  of  France  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  has  not  yet  seriously  affected  the  adequacy  of 
these  countries’  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
and  a  number  of  countries — including  the  United 
Kingdom,  Norway  and  Austria — have  recently  in¬ 
troduced  new  measures  of  import  liberalization. 

Nevertheless,  the  increasing  divergence  between  the 
balance  of  international  transactions  of  western 
Germany  and  of  other  countries  does  constitute  a 
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potential  threat  both  to  the  future  progress  of  trade 
liberalization  in  western  Europe  and  to  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  western  European  economy.  The 
danger  would  be  sharply  increased  if  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  other  western  European  countries 
with  the  outside  world  were  to  become  noticeably  less 
favourable. 

Unfortunately  there  is  little  sign  yet  of  any  develop¬ 
ments  in  western  Germany  tending  significantly  to 
reduce  the  balance-of-payments  surplus.  The  recent 
reductions  in  import  duties,  the  prospect  of  increasing 
defence  orders  to  be  placed  in  other  countries,  the 
slight  rise  in  the  net  outflow  of  long-term  capital  last 
year  and  the  possibility  of  its  increasing  are  favourable 
factors.  The  efforts  now  being  made  to  damp  down 
the  growth  of  domestic  demand — by  means  of  a  rise 
in  the  discount  rate  from  4^  per  cent  to  5^  per  cent 
in  May,  more  restrictive  credit  policies  and  a  general 
attempt  to  inculcate  a  more  cautious  approach  to 
industrial  investment — naturally  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  balance-of-payments 
surplus,  though  the  continuing  surplus  will  in  itself 
offset  some  part  of  the  internal  restrictive  effects  of  the 
tighter  monetary  policy.  On  balance  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  all  these  factors  taken  together  can  give  any 
noticeable  relief  to  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  near 
future.  An  actual  appreciation  of  the  Deutschmark 
might  well  have  a  beneficial  effect;  but  rumours  of 
appreciation,  such  as  have  been  prevalent  recently, 
tend  merely  to  produce  “  leads  and  lags  ”  in  payments 
for  imports  and  exports  and  short-term  capital  move¬ 
ments  which  intensify  the  effects  of  the  current 
balance-of-payments  surplus  on  western  Germany’s 
reserves  and  position  in  the  EPU. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  in  prices  in  western 
Germany  has  so  far  been  very  moderate,  a  more  rapid 
upward  movement  in  the  future  may  well  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  speeding  up  of  the  rise  of  wages  in 
recent  months.  This  has  now  clearly  outstripped  the 
rate  of  growth  of  productivity,  although  until  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  productivity  in  industry  had 
been  rising  faster  than  wage  rates  throughout  the  post¬ 
war  period.^®  In  these  circumstances  considerations 
of  social  policy  may  justify  precautions  against  the 
start  of  an  accelerating  rise  in  the  price  level,  even 
though  the  wage  increases  that  have  so  far  taken  place 
have  as  yet  produced  no  noticeable  impact  on  prices 
of  industrial  goods  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  if 
prices  were  to  rise  this  would  tend  to  help  reduce 
western  Germany’s  export  surplus.  Moreover,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  strong  demand  for  exports, 


Average  hourly  earnings  rose  by  about  4  per  cent  during 
the  second  half  of  last  year  and  by  about  10  per  cent  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1956. 


which  has  made  such  an  important  contribution  to  the 
western  German  boom,  is  solely — or  even  mainly— 
a  reflection  of  an  undue  reluctance  by  other  western 
European  governments  to  damp  down  inflationary 
pressures  in  their  countries.  In  present  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  excessive  fears 
of  price  inflation  in  the  countries  in  balance-of-pay¬ 
ments  surplus,  or  the  existence  of  protectionist 
pressures  limiting  the  possibilities  of  further  import 
liberalization  or  tariff  reductions,  should  result  in  the 
resort  by  these  countries  to  disinflationary  policies  of 
such  a  kind  and  severity  as  to  contribute  to  a  still 
faster  growth  of  their  surpluses  and  to  intensify  the 
need  for  deflation  elsewhere. 

The  Reinforcement  of  Deflationary  Policies 

There  has  in  fact  been  some  reinforcement — or 
introduction — of  disinflationary  policies  in  recent 
months  in  several  countries  besides  western  Germany. 
Restrictions  on  the  terms  of  hire  purchase  contracts 
have  been  announced  in  the  Netherlands  and  the 
discount  rate  has  been  raised  from  3  to  31^  per  cent. 
Discount  rates  have  also  been  again  increased  in 
Ireland  (from  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent),  in  Turkey  (from 
41/2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent)  and  in  Finland  (in  the  form 
of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  re-discounting  facilities), 
and  in  Ireland  the  special  levy  on  imports  of  certain 
goods  has  also  been  increased  and  attempts  are  being 
made  to  reduce  government  expenditure. 

In  France  the  change  in  policies  has  been  more 
fundamental.  The  reinforcement  of  price  controls  in 
July,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  considerable  range  of  new  measures 
designed  to  restrain  the  growth  of  total  demand  on 
resources.  Moderate  increases  in  income  tax  and 
profits  tax  and  in  indirect  taxes  on  some  goods  have 
already  been  determined,  and  new  regulations  affecting 
consumer  credit  have  been  imposed.  In  addition,  new 
measures  of  general  credit  restriction — the  first  taken 
in  France  during  the  present  phase  of  expansion — 
effectively  increase  the  proportions  of  bank  deposits 
which  must  be  covered  by  the  commercial  banks’ 
investments  in  Treasury  securities.  An  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  finance  a  part  of  the  expected  increase  in 
defence  expenditure  by  new  borrowing  from  the  public, 
but  the  Government  has  power  to  raise  certain  taxes 
(mainly,  it  appears,  taxes  on  large  incomes  and  on 
company  profits)  by  decree  if  the  yield  of  the  new 
loan  is  inadequate.*®  Efforts  are  also  to  be  made  to 
reduce  government  civil  expenditure. 


It  seems  that  the  new  measures  are  intended  to  produce 
additional  revenue  or  additional  savings  by  the  public  amounting 
to  ISO  milliard  francs,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  about 
half  of  the  expected  rise  in  defence  expenditure. 


t 
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With  the  possibilities  of  further  rapid  expansion 
of  French  output  increasingly  limited  by  labour 
shortage,®^  and  with  the  existing  strong  demand 
in  all  sectors  of  the  economy  reinforced  by  rising 
defence  expenditures,  the  pressure  on  wage  and  price 
levels  and  on  the  balance  of  payments  is  likely  to 


”  The  call  up  of  men  from  industry  into  the  armed  services 
was  virtually  completed  by  July,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
further  depletion  of  the  civilian  labour  force  on  this  account. 
Nevertheless,  with  rising  demand,  the  labour  shortage  is  likely 
to  become  more  acute  unless  the  efforts  made  in  the  past  months 
to  recruit  foreign  workers  can  be  made  still  more  effective. 


become  progressively  more  acute.  The  new  policy  of 
restraint  will  clearly  be  severely  tested  in  the  next  six 
months.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  measures 
chosen  can  have  a  rapid  effect  in  lessening  the  growth 
of  consumer  demand:  investment  expenditure  seems 
likely  to  be  affected  eventually — with,  inevitably, 
some  adverse  repercussions  on  the  longer  term  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  economy — but  the  experience  of 
other  countries  suggests  that  even  the  measures  taken 
to  restrain  investment  will  not  contribute  significantly 
to  reducing  the  over-all  pressure  of  demand  in  the 
immediate  future. 


4.  The  Impact  of  Deflationary  Policies  in  Certain  Countries 


With  the  new  direction  recently  given  to  French 
policies,  the  situation  is  now  one  in  which  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  all  the  industrialized  countries  of  western 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
are  applying,  with  varying  degrees  of  vigour,  measures 
intended  to  moderate  the  growth  of  demand  in  their 
countries.^ 

The  only  western  European  country  to  have  relaxed 
some-what  monetary  and  credit  restrictions  in 
recent  months  is  Greece.  There,  more  stable  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  internal  economy,  an  improvement  in 
the  balance  of  payments  during  1955  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  external  aid  sufficient  to  finance  some  further 
rise  in  imports  this  year  have  led  the  authorities  to 
take  a  number  of  steps  which  should  result  in  an 
increase  in  bank  credit  available  to  assist  in  financing 
industrial  development.  In  addition  to  the  more 
general  measures  tending  to  increase  the  supply  of 
credit,  special  arrangements  exist  to  provide  domestic 
finance — and  also  the  necessary  foreign  exchange — 
for  imports  of  industrial  equipment.  However,  in¬ 
terest  rates  in  Greece  remain  at  the  high  levels  to  which 
they  were  raised  in  April  of  this  year. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  where  policies  designed  to  restrain  the  rate 
of  growth  of  demand  have  been  in  force  longest,  a 
considerable  range  of  measures  have  been  employed 
and  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  say  how  far  each  has 
contributed  to  the  results  achieved.  Nevertheless  some 
evidence  is  available  that  may  be  relevant  to  the 
circumstances  of  other  countries  also. 

In  all  the  countries  where  disinflationary  policies 
have  been  applied  there  has,  in  fact,  been  a  general 


Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  policy  in  Belgium  has 
become  generally  more  restrictive,  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
certain  tax  exemptions  which  have  favoured  investment  may 
tend  to  slow  down  the  growth  of  investment  demand. 


desire  to  limit  the  impact  on  industrial  investment  to 
the  minimum  necessary  to  achieve  a  slackening  of  the 
over-all  level  of  activity  sufficient  to  restore  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium  or  to  moderate  the  upward 
pressure  on  wages  and  prices.  Investment  in  housing 
was  clearly  one  sector,  of  considerable  quantitative 
importance,  where  reductions  in  activity  could  be 
brought  about  without  any  direct  impact  on  long¬ 
term  industrial  expansion,  and  indeed  could  make 
room  for  increasing  industrial  building  without  the 
necessity  for  further  expansion  of  the  building  and 
construction  industries.  The  fact  that  between  45 
and  65  per  cent  of  the  finance  for  house  building  is 
supplied  by  public  authorities  in  most  of  the  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  of  western  Europe,  and  from 
60  to  90  per  cent  of  all  dwellings  built  receive  assis¬ 
tance  from  public  funds,*^®  makes  this  a  relatively  easy 
sector  of  activity  to  influence  through  public  policies. 
In  fact,  reductions  in  subsidies  and  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  credit  available  for  house  building  have 
become  fairly  general  in  western  Europe  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  rising  interest  rates  seem  also  to  have 
had  some  impact  on  construction  in  a  number  of 
countries.  The  rate  of  house  building  has,  as  a  result, 
fallen  everywhere  except  in  Switzerland  and  in  western 
Germany,  France  and  Italy.  In  the  last  three  of  these 
countries  public  policy  has  continued  to  be  generally 
encouraging,  and  housing  needs  are  especially  great. 

Another  sector  where  credit  restriction  can  con¬ 
tribute,  at  least  temporarily,  to  reducing  the  pressure 
of  demand  while  having  no  direct  impact  on  industrial 

The  exceptions  are  Switzerland,  where  the  proportion  of 
public  finance  in  total  bousing  expenditure  is  about  S  per  cent, 
western  Germany  (about  30  per  cent),  and  Italy  (about  25  per 
cent).  In  these  countries  the  proportions  of  all  new  dwellings 
which  are  partly  financed  from  public  funds  are  also  smaller — 
between  35  and  55  per  cent  in  Italy  and  western  Germany, 
and  5  to  10  per  cent  in  Switzerland  (see  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  26th  Annual  Report,  11  June  1956,  p.  72). 


Table  10 


Indicators  of  gron^th  and  significance  of  hire-purchase  trading 

Index  numbers  (1955  =  100)  and  percentages 


Country  and 
commodity  group 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Coverage 

1st 

half 

2nd 

half 

1st 

half 

2nd 

half 

Avail¬ 

able 

months 

United  Kingdom 

Passenger  cars 

Instalment  credits  newly  granted  “ . 

(4th  quarter  1955  =  100) 

New  hire-purchase  contracts  for  new  cars: 

93 

Numbers . 

55 

69 

102 

98 

97 

Motor-powered  cycles* 

Percentage  of  new  registrations . 

New  contracts  for  new  motor-cycles: 

12 

15 

17 

17 

17 

Numbers . 

62 

63 

102 

98 

77 

Household  goods  ‘ 

Percentage  of  new  registrations . 

New  credits  (4th  quarter  1955  =  100): 

25 

29 

35 

40 

34 

Value . 

62 

Commercial  vehicles 

Percentage  of  retail  sales . 

New  hire-purchase  contracts  for  new  vehicles: 

34 

29 

and  tractors 

Numbers . 

52 

68 

95 

105 

118 

>^  estern  Germany  “ 

Percentage  of  new  registrations . 

New  instalment  credits: 

15 

20 

21 

23 

24 

Value . 

67 

84 

87 

113 

93 

Passenger  cars  and 

Percentage  of  retail  sales  turnover*/ . 

New  credits  for  new  and  used  cars: 

16 

15 

15 

14 

14 

motor-cycles 

Value . 

79 

84 

96 

104 

90 

Household  goods  ‘ 

Percentage  of  new  registrations' . 

New  credits: 

15 

« 

Value . 

66 

87 

87 

113 

93 

Other  consumers’ 

Percentage  of  private  expenditure* . 

New  credits: 

10 

* 

durable  goods/ 

Value . 

54 

79 

69 

131 

91 

Commercial  vehicles 

Percentage  of  private  expenditure* . 

New  credits: 

2 

* 

and  tractors 

Value . 

76 

88 

102 

98 

99 

France  ( end  of  period) 

Total  instalment  credits  outstanding . 

68 

93 

107 

114 

Passenger  cars 

Credits  outstanding  for  new  and  used  cars:  value . 

64 

94 

106 

115 

Motor-powered  cycles* 

Credits  outstanding  for  new  and  used  motor-cycles:  value  . 

70 

100 

100 

80 

Household  goods 

Credits  outstanding:  value . 

59 

88 

112 

112 

Commercial  vehicles 

Credits  outstanding:  value . 

81 

96 

104 

116 

Belgium 

Instalment  credits  newly  granted . 

100 

91 

100 

100 

Passenger  cars 

New  credits  for  new  and  used  cars:  value . 

108 

87 

103 

97 

Motor-powered  cycles* 

New  credits  for  new  and  used  motor-cycles:  value  .... 

139 

75 

105 

95 

Household  goods  c 

New  credits:  value . 

86 

95 

94 

106 

Commercial  vehicles  and 
agricultural  machinery 

New  credits:  value . 

107 

95 

106 

94 

Other  consumers’ 
durable  goods/ 

New  credits:  value . 

73 

90 

108 

92 

Sources  :  United  Kingdom  ;  Board  of  Trade  lournal:  and  Monthly  Statistical  Review  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  Ltd.  Western  Germany : 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Bank  deutscher  LSnder;  Statlstisches  Handhuch  der  Bank  deutscher  LMnder\  and  Wirtschaftskonjunktur,  Berichte  des  IFO-Instituts  fur  Wirt- 
schaftsforschung,  Munich.  France  :  Rapports  du  Conseil  National  du  Credit.  Belgium  ;  Bulletin  d'inlormatlon  et  de  documentation,  Banque  nationale  de  Belgique; 
and  Bulletin  de  statisiiaue,  Institut  national  de  statistique. 

a  Instalment  credits  extended  by  finance  houses  only.  c  Credits  granted  by  finance  houses  only.  Finance  houses  cover  about  half  of 

b  Namely,  motor-cycles,  scooters  and  bicycles  with  auxiliary  engines.  credits  outstanding,  for  all  sectors  taken  together. 

c  Mainly  radio  and  television  sets,  furniture  and  electric  household  appliances.  ^  Mainly  clothing  and  household  textiles. 
d  Including  credit  sales,  other  than  instalment  credits,  for  food  and  tobacco, 
but  excluding  vehicles. 


investment  is  the  field  of  consumer  credit.  It  is  here 
that  general  credit  restrictions,  especially  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  special  measures  to  limit  consumer 
credit  facilities,  and  increased  indirect  taxation  have 
had  a  marked  impact  on  demand  for  consumers’ 
durable  goods  in  a  number  of  countries. 

The  growth  and  significance  of  hire-purchase 
trading  in  certain  countries,  and  the  impact  of  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  illustrated  by  the 
figures  in  Table  10.  In  the  United  Kingdom  about 
17  per  cent  of  total  sales  of  new  motor-cars  are  on 
hire-purchase  contracts,  and  hire-purchase  sales 
accounted  for  about  35  per  cent  of  total  sales  of 
household  goods  at  the  end  of  1955.  The  imposition 
of  restrictions  on  the  terms  of  hire-purchase  contracts 
has  produced  a  subsequent  fall  in  the  amount  of 
credit  extended  and  in  the  total  value  of  hire-purchase 
sales  and  the  proportion  of  all  sales  of  household 
goods  financed  on  hire-purchase  terms.** 

In  most  western  European  countries  information 
on  hire-purchase  trading  is  still  scanty.  In  western 
Germany,  consumer  credit  granted  by  finance  houses 
covers  about  15  per  cent  of  sales  of  motor-cars  and 
motor-cycles  and  10  per  cent  of  sales  of  household 
goods;  but  the  importance  of  consumer  credit  in  these 
sectors  is  greater  than  these  percentages  suggest,  since 
finance  houses  account  for  only  about  half  of  the 
total  credit  outstanding.  In  France,  total  consumer 
credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1955  was  estimated  at 
135  billion  francs,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  national 
income,*®  and  since  hire-purchase  trading  in  France  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  purchase  of  motor¬ 
cars,  scooters  and  other  consumers’  durable  goods, 
it  may  well  represent  nearly  20  per  cent  of  total 
expenditure  in  these  categories.  Consumer  credit 
outstanding  in  Switzerland  is  estimated  at  about 
1  per  cent  of  total  personal  income  after  tax,*®  and  it 
is  also  estimated  that  about  35  per  cent  of  all  sales  of 
new  motor-cars  in  Switzerland  are  made  on  hire- 
purchase  terms,  so  that  the  importance  of  such 
trading  in  other  sectors  is  probably  considerably 
lower.  In  some  other  countries,  notably  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Italy,  hire-purchase  contracts  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  account  for  between  25  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent  of  all  sales  of  motor-cars  and  of  particular 
classes  of  consumers’  durable  goods.**  These  esti¬ 
mates — approximate  as  they  are — suggest  that  the 

It  is  not  possible  to  judge  how  much  of  the  fall  in  hire- 
purchase  trading  since  the  end  of  last  year  has  been  due  to 
seasonal  factors,  but  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  which  is  not  purely  seasonal. 

Le  Monde,  22  July  1956. 

“  La  vente  k  tempirament  en  Suisse  ”,  Bulletin  de  la 
Sociiti  de  Banque  Suisse,  March  1956. 

*’  See  Table  10,  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1955. 


scope  for  affecting  consumer  expenditure  by  means  of 
restrictions  on  hire-purchase  transactions  is  fairly 
considerable  in  most  western  European  countries. 

However,  the  most  interesting  question  raised  by  the 
general  revival  of  monetary  policy  and  of  credit 
restriction  in  western  Europe  in  the  recent  past  is  that 
of  the  nature  of  the  effect  of  such  policies  on  demand 
for  industrial  investment.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  tightening  of 
monetary  and  credit  policies  began  in  1954  or  early 
1955,  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  some  evidence 
of  their  effects  to  have  accumulated. 

In  every  case  the  orthodox  techniques  of  raising 
central  bank  discount  rates  have  been  used,  and  re¬ 
ducing  bank  liquidity  and  forcing  an  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  interest  rates  throughout  the  economic 
system  by  means  of  “  open  market  operations  ”  or  the 
issue  of  government  loans  at  relatively  high  rates  of 
interest;  and  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United 
Kingdom  requests  to  the  banks  to  observe  certain 
specified  liquidity  ratios  reinforced  the  possibilities  of 
applying  more  or  less  orthodox  pressures.  As  can  be 
seen  from  Table  11,  there  is  in  all  these  countries — as 
well  as  in  others  which  have  raised  discount  rates — 
evidence  of  some  spread  of  the  effect  of  increases  in 
short-term  interest  rates  into  the  market  for  longer- 
term  government  and  industrial  securities. 

But  in  developing  policies  in  this  field,  neither  the 
United  Kingdom  authorities  nor  those  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  have  in  fact  relied  solely  either  on 
the  effects  of  higher  interest  rates  in  limiting  demand 
for  credit  or  on  pressure  on  the  liquidity  of  the  banking 
system  in  limiting  its  supply.  The  raising  of  bank 
rates  in  Norway  and  Sweden  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  requests  to  the  banks  to  limit  advances, 
and  the  same  course  was  followed  after  a  slightly 
longer  delay  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark. 

At  the  present  time  the  Swedish  banks  are  subject 
to  a  request  to  reduce  their  advances  to  the  private 
sector  by  the  end  of  August  1956  to  a  level  5  per  cent 
below  that  prevailing  at  the  end  of  July  1955.**  The 
Norwegian  commercial  banks  originally  undertook  to 
hold  their  advances  during  1956  and  1957  at  the  1955 
level,  but  this  arrangement  now  appears  to  have  been 
modified.  Advances  have  in  fact  risen  in  recent 
months,  and  in  July  1956  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Norway  requested  the  banks  to  reduce  their 
loans  and  credits  by  a  specified  amount  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.**  In  Denmark  also  the 

**  Loans  to  finance  housing  and  commercial  building  are 
exempt  from  the  terms  of  this  request. 

*•  Report  of  an  interview  with  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Norway,  Aftenposten,  25  June  1956. 


Table  11 

Indicators  of  changes  in  interest  rates  in  selected  western  European  countries  1954-1956 

Interest  rates  or  yields  in  percentages  and  index  numbers  of  prices,  1953  =  100 


March 

1954 

June  Septem¬ 
ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

March 

1955 

June  Septem¬ 
ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

1956 

March  June 

Denmark 

Discount  rate . 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

Government  bond  yield . 

4.98 

5.28 

5.41 

5.47 

5.47 

5.56 

5.65 

5.62 

5.65 

5.69 

Industrial  share  prices . 

104 

111 

109 

107 

111 

118 

121 

119 

122 

127 

Norway 

Discount  rate . 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Government  bond  yield . 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.75 

2.96 

2.99 

3.02 

3.14 

3.16 

3.19 

Industrial  share  prices . 

109 

110 

122 

130 

149 

147 

148 

149 

157 

149 

Sweden 

Discount  rate . 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

Government  bond  yield . 

3.19 

3.19 

3.21 

3.37 

3.40 

3.90 

3.81 

3.75 

3.66 

Yield  of  industrial  bonds . 

3.58 

3.65 

3.70 

3.77 

4.03 

5.28 

4.64 

4.78 

4.46 

4.73 

Yield  of  industrial  shares . 

4.27 

3.95 

3.79 

3.58 

3.80 

4.06“ 

3.91 

4.26 

4.72 

4.65" 

United  Kingdom 

Discount  rate . 

3.5 

3.6 

3.0 

3.0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

5.5 

5.5 

Government  bond  yield . 

3.89 

3.78 

3.66 

3.76 

3.98 

4.15 

4.48 

4.39 

4.65 

4.74 

Yield  of  industrial  bonds . 

4.66 

4.57 

4.50 

4.44 

4.82 

4.94 

5.36 

5.36 

5.66 

5.660 

Yield  of  industrial  shares  . 

5,73 

5.56 

5.14 

5.24 

5.58 

5.10 

5.52 

5.64 

6.31 

Netherlands 

Discount  rate . 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Government  bond  yield . 

3.27 

3.17 

3.27 

3.22 

3.22 

3.20 

3.29 

3.40 

3.46 

■^9 

Yield  of  industrial  bonds  c . 

3.16 

3.20 

3.24 

3.16 

3.14 

3.15 

3.20 

3.45 

3.89 

Yield  of  industrial  shares  . 

5.4 

5.5 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

5.3 

Western  Germany 

Discount  rate . 

3.5 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

3.5 

4.5 

5.5 

Government  bond  yield . 

5.0 

4.4 

3.8 

4.2 

3.8 

3.4 

4.4 

5.5 

5.2 

5.2  d 

Industrial  bond  yield  . 

5.7 

5.1 

5.6 

5.2 

4.9 

5.3 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9  d 

Industrial  share  prices . 

117 

127 

155 

190 

208 

225 

233 

222 

217 

213“ 

France 

Discount  rate . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Government  bond  yield . 

5.38 

5.52 

5.43 

5.36 

5.25 

5.19 

5.22 

5.15 

5.19 

5.35 

Yield  on  industrial  bonds  c . 

7.58 

7.41 

6.98 

6.87 

6.70 

6.36 

6.35 

6.42 

6.46 

6.39 

Yield  on  industrial  shares . 

4.32 

4.57 

3.59 

3.07 

2.72 

2.92 

3.00 

3.30 

3.32 

3.54“ 

Austria 

Discount  rate . 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

Industrial  share  prices . 

116 

123 

142 

154 

172 

208 

258 

280 

298 

316 

Finland 

Discount  rate . 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

6.5 

Industrial  share  prices . 

117 

109 

120 

123 

154 

174 

203 

220 

251 

Belgium 

Discount  rate . 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

3.0 

3.0 

mam 

Yield  on  government  bonds  .... 

4.34 

4.28 

4.22 

4.20 

4.13 

4.15 

4.15 

4.17 

4.18 

4.18 

Yield  on  industrial  bonds  c . 

5.25 

5.27 

4.98 

4.95 

4.60 

4.73 

4.74 

4.90 

■ESI 

4.87 

Yield  on  industrial  shares . 

4.53 

3.80 

3.31 

3.17 

3.07 

3.29 

3.19 

3.27 

3.44 

3.54 

Sources :  Discount  rates,  yield  on  government  bonds  and  industrial  share  prices:  International  Financial  Statistics,  International  Monetary  Fund.  Other  data: 
Monthly  Reports  of  the  Bank  deutscher  LSnder  (including  yield  on  7V2%  industrial  bonds  and  5%  public  loans');  United  Kingdom  Monthly  Digest  Statistics', 
Konjuncturjournalen  and  Index,  Stockholm;  Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Kreditbank,  Brussels;  Roterdamsche  Bank  Weekbericht  and  Maaruistatlstlek  van  het  finan- 
clenwesen;  Bulletin  mensuel  de  statistique,  INSEE,  Paris. 

o  May.  b  The  rate  was  raised  to  31/4  per  cent  on  25  August  1956.  c  Includes  some  non-industrial,  but  no  government,  bonds.  d  April. 
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banks  were  asked  in  the  summer  of  1955  to  avoid  any 
further  increase  in  their  advances,  and  in  July  of  this 
year  the  Danish  central  bank  served  a  further  warning 
to  the  commercial  banks  to  avoid  any  increase  in  their 
lending.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  request  to  the 
banks  in  July  1955  to  bring  about  “a  positive  and 
significant  reduction  in  bank  advances  ”  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  request  for  a  reduction  of  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  total  of  loans  to  the  private  sector  then 
outstanding;  and,  without  publicly  stating  any 
quantitative  target,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  recently  made  it  clear  that  continued  restraint  in 
bank  lending  is  still  expected  even  though  liquidity  is 
once  again  rising. 

This  concentration  on  the  direct  restriction  of  bank 
advances  must  logically  be  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  demand  for  credit  (or  the  willingness  of  business 
men  to  realize  financial  assets  in  order  to  embark  on 
new  investment)  does  not  respond  rapidly  to  small 
changes  in  interest  rates  or  to  small  falls  in  the  capital 
values  of  existing  securities.  Recent  experience  in  a 
number  of  countries  provides  some  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  belief. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  section  2  above,  the  total  investment  plans 
of  private  industry  for  1956  appear  to  have  been 
revised  upwards  rather  than  downwards  since  last 
summer.  In  spite  of  the  intensification  of  disinfla¬ 
tionary  policies  and  the  further  rise  in  interest  rates, 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  firms  questioned  have 
revised  their  planned  expenditures  on  plant  and 
machinery  downwards,  whereas  one-third  revised 
them  upwards:  one-third  of  all  firms  also  revised 
upwards  their  earlier  plans  for  expenditure  on  build¬ 
ing,  while  only  one-fifth  have  reduced  them. 

In  Norway  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Norway 
has  stated  that  “  according  to  investigations,  inter 
alia  via  conferences  with  a  large  number  of  banks, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest 
has  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  reduced  demand  for 
credit 

An  inquiry  among  industrial  companies  in  Sweden 
into  the  effects  of  recent  measures  in  inducing  revision 
of  their  investment  plans  has  shown  that  about 
60  per  cent  of  those  replying  to  the  inquiry  did  not 
in  fact  reduce  their  planned  investment  at  all.®^  Out 
of  the  40  per  cent  who  were  affected  by  the  anti- 
inflationary  measures  (investment  tax,  credit  restric¬ 
tion  and  higher  interest  rates),  not  all  gave  estimates 
of  the  amount  by  which  their  planned  expenditure 


had  been  reduced.  However,  about  one-third  of  all 
those  replying  to  the  inquiry  did  give  this  information, 
and  the  reductions  amounted  to  nearly  30  per  cent  of 
the  investment  originally  planned  by  the  firms  con¬ 
cerned  and  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  originally 
planned  by  all  those  replying  to  the  inquiry.  Among 
the  one-third  of  all  firms  who  gave  details  of  their 
reactions  to  the  restrictive  measures,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  17  per  cent  were  affected  by  the  rise  in 
interest  rates  and  that  about  7^  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  by  which  plans  were  reduced  was  due  to  this 
factor.  This  implies  that  the  planned  investment 
expenditure  of  all  firms  replying  to  the  inquiry  was 
probably  reduced  by  less  than  1  per  cent  as  a  result 
of  the  rise  in  interest  rates.  On  the  same  basis,  the 
investment  tax  seems  to  have  accounted  for  42  per 
cent  of  the  total  reduction  in  the  original  plans  (i.e., 
it  may  have  reduced  by  rather  more  than  4  per  cent 
the  total  expenditure  originally  planned),  increased 
difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  accounted  for  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  reduction  and  a  combination 
of  all  measures  for  about  20  per  cent. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  restriction  of  bank  advances 
in  these  four  countries  can  be  seen  in  the  figures 
below. 

Bank  Advances  in  Four  Countries 
(In  millions  of  national  currency  units) 

United  Sweden  Norway  “  Denmark 
Kingdom 


1953  December  . 

1  707 

9  841 

7  496 

5  668 

1954  March  .  . 

1  760 

10  382 

7  740 

5  727 

June  .  .  . 

1  837 

10  673 

7  986 

6  075 

September  . 

1  816 

10  962 

8  110 

6  028 

December  . 

1  897 

11007 

8  165 

6  112 

1955  March  .  . 

2  024 

11  289 

8  471 

5  986 

June  .  .  . 

2186 

10  992 

8  552 

6  085 

September  . 

1  982 

10  878 

8  553 

6  062 

December  . 

I  851 

10449 

8  514 

6179 

1956  January  .  . 

1  826 

10  409 

8  445 

6  180 

February 

1  865 

10  401 

8  582 

6  116 

March  .  . 

1  905 

10  567 

8  751 

6139 

April  .  .  . 

1  909 

10  649 

8  807 

6179 

May  .  .  . 

1  910 

(10  900) 

8  867 

6  144 

June  .  .  . 

1  975 

6  340 

Norges  Bank  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  1/1956,  6  March. 
”  Ekonomisk  Tidskrift,  April  1956. 


Sources:  United  Kingdom:  Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics;  Sweden: 
Kommersiella  Meddelanden  (commercial  banks  advances);  Norway:  Maned- 
statistikk,  30  April  1956  (joint  stock  and  savings  banks  advances);  Den¬ 
mark:  Denmark  National  Bank,  Report  1955  (total  advances  of  commercial 
banks). 

o  Excluding  lending  by  the  state  banks,  which  rose  by  10  per  cent  over 
the  twelve  months  up  to  May  1956  to  a  total  of  4,609  million  kroner. 


In  each  country  the  expansion  of  bank  lending 
was  checked  during  1955;  but  the  upward  trend 
seems  to  have  been  resumed  in  Denmark  and  in 


Norway,  where  both  the  private  banks  and  the  state 
banks  have  been  increasing  their  advances.®^  However, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  new  requests  for  restraint 
have*  recently  been  made  to  the  banks  in  both 
countries. 

It  is  nevertheless  clear  that,  in  Sweden  and  the 
United  Kingdom  at  least,  the  effects  of  credit  restric¬ 
tion  on  industrial  investment  have  to  some  extent  been 
mitigated  by  the  commercial  banks’  policies  of  con¬ 
centrating  their  own  restrictions  on  non-industrial 
borrowers,  A  recent  analysis  of  advances  by  Swedish 
banks  shows  that  while  between  November  1955  and 
May  1956  total  advances  were  practically  constant 
(in  fact  they  rose  by  72  million  kronor,  or  0.7  per  cent), 
advances  to  industry  rose  by  148  million  kronor  and 
advances  to  traders  and  to  individual  borrowers  fell 
by  26  million  and  35  million  kronor  respectively.®^ 
In  the  United  Kingdom  there  has  been  a  similar  con¬ 
centration  on  non-industrial  borrowers.  Between 
May  1955  and  May  1956  total  advances  to  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  fell  by  4^4  per  cent;  but  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  retail  trade,  the  entertainment  sector, 
hire-purchase  finance  companies,  and  financial,  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  borrowers  fell  by  12  per  cent, 
while  advances  to  private  industry  and  to  agriculture 
rose  by  2  per  cent.®^  However,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  both  these  two  countries  the  restraints  imposed 
on  bank  credit  have  at  least  prevented  advances  to 
industry  from  rising  as  fast  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

Restrictions  on  bank  credit  have  been  accompanied, 
in  all  four  countries  discussed  here,  by  strict  control 
over  new  capital  issues;  and  in  Norway  an  agreement 
with  the  insurance  companies  limits  the  extent  to  which 
their  funds  may  be  used  to  finance  industrial  invest¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  taxation  of  company  profits  has  been 
increased  in  some  of  these  countries,  and  taxation  of 
investment  activity  has  also  been  generally  used  as  a 
discouraging  measure.  Direct  controls  over  imports 
of  machinery  have  been  an  important  means  of 
limiting  both  total  domestic  investment  and  its 
immediate  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments  in 
Norway,  and  control  over  industrial  building  has  also 
been  used  as  a  means  of  restraining  investment  in 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

The  effectiveness  in  limiting  private  investment  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  whole  range  of  measures  used  in  these 

Advances  by  the  state  banks  are  devoted  mainly  to  the 
finance  of  house  building  and  other  high  priority  sectors  out¬ 
side  manufacturing  industry. 

**  Goteborg's  Bank  Survey,  June  1956. 

**  Quarterly  analyses  of  advances  by  members  of  the  British 
Bankers’  Association. 


countries  is  difficult  to  judge.  Experience  suggests 
that  even  restrictions  on  access  to  credit  may  be  slow 
to  affect  the  over-all  level  of  private  investment 
activity  after  a  period  of  prosperity  when  enterprises 
have  been  able  to  build  up  reserves  to  finance  f^uture 
expansion.  But  if  budgetary  and  fiscal  measures  to 
damp  down  the  growth  of  final  demand  are  also 
adopted — as  they  have  been  in  the  four  countries 
under  consideration — both  the  direct  effects  of  a 
slower  rise  or  actual  fall  in  profits  on  the  possibilities 
of  self-financing,  and  changed  expectations  about  the 
rate  of  growth  of  final  demand  in  the  future,  are 
likely  eventually  to  induce  a  change  in  the  trend  of 
investment  activity.  This  happened  fairly  quickly  in 
Denmark,  and  there  are  now  signs  of  a  similar  effect 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Where  a  general  lessening  of  demand  pressures 
rather  than  the  need  for  structural  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  production  is  all  that  is  needed  to  restore 
internal  or  external  stability,  the  main  problem  for 
policy  is  to  select,  so  far  as  possible,  those  measures 
of  restraint  that  both  do  the  least  harm  to  the  long¬ 
term  possibilities  of  economic  expansion  in  the  country 
concerned  and  do  least  harm  to  the  economies  of  its 
neighbours.  For  a  country  such  as  the  United  King¬ 
dom  or  Denmark,  where  structural  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  output  appear  to  be  necessary  to  ensure 
balance-of-payments  stability,  the  manipulation  of 
policies  of  restraint  in  some  sectors  while  allowing,  or 
indeed  encouraging,  expansion  in  others  presents  a 
more  complicated  problem. 

In  Denmark,  unemployment  has  for  some  time  been 
relatively  heavy  by  western  Euroi)ean  standards, 
and  the  main  need  seems  to  be  to  encourage  an 
expansion  of  capacity  in  those  industries  which  can 
contribute  to  balance-of-payments  equilibrium.  It 
looks  as  if  the  creation  of  some  slack  in  the  United 
Kingdom  economy  has  now  been  achieved  and 
as  if  this  has  so  far  been  more  the  result  of  a  fall 
in  some  forms  of  consumption  than  of  a  check  to 
industrial  investment.  Whether  or  not  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  over-all  activity  can  soon  be  reversed  seems 
to  depend  largely  on  the  speed  with  which  workers 
can  be  transferred  into  the  expanding  industries — 
especially  those  with  good  export  prospects.  The 
Government,  the  employers  and  the  trade  unions 
could  assist  this  process  by  ensuring  that  as  much 
warning  as  possible  is  given  of  prospective  dismissals 
of  labour,  by  ensuring  that  details  of  the  alternative 
employment  available  are  well  known,  and  by 
avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  prolonged  short-time 
working  and  under-employment,  which  serve  only  to 
delay  transfers  of  labour  that  will  eventually  be 
necessary. 
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5.  Industry  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 


Both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  most  of  the  eastern 
European  countries,  the  global  industrial  output  plans 
for  the  first  half  of  1956  were  fulfilled,  with  a  margin 
of  3  per  cent  or  more.®®  Only  in  eastern  Germany 
was  there  a  shortfall — of  2  per  cent.  The  increases  in 
gross  output  over  the  level  reached  a  year  earlier 
ranged  from  13^  per  cent  in  Bulgaria  and  12  per 
cent  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  7  per  cent  in  Hungary 
and  eastern  Germany.®®  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  12 
that  in  every  country  for  which  the  increase  in  output 
can  be  apportioned  between  increases  in  employment 
and  increases  in  productivity,  more  than  half  the 
increase,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  two-thirds,  was 
attributable  to  increases  in  output  per  man.  Increases 
in  employment  in  industry  have  continued  to  be 
modest  compared  with  the  years  up  to  1953  in  all 
countries. 

The  reasons  for  this  differ  considerably,  however, 
from  country  to  country.  In  Czechoslovakia  and 
eastern  Germany  there  is,  and  long  has  been,  an  acute 
shortage  of  labour  of  all  kinds,  exacerbated  in  the 
one  case  by  a  continued  heavy  emigration  to  western 
Germany.®’  This  shortage  shows  itself  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  most  obviously  in  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  expansion  experienced  in  the  two  key  sectors — 
coal  mining  and  building,  both  of  which  suffer  more 
than  most  from  the  high  rates  of  absenteeism®®  and 
labour  turnover®®  normal  in  periods  of  pressure  on 
resources.  The  manpower  situation  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  coal-mines  is  in  fact  regarded  as  so  serious 
that  the  Government  has  recently  imposed  a  formal 
ban  on  movement  of  workers  out  of  the  industry — 
a  step  the  more  striking  at  a  time  when  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  eastern  European  countries  the  trend 

“  No  plan  fulfilment  report  for  the  first  half  of  1956  has  yet 
been  issued  in  Rumania. 

••  This  refers  to  socialist  industry.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  the  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1955  in 
industry  as  a  whole  (5.2  per  cent)  was  smaller  than  that  in 
socialist  industry  (6.7  per  cent). 

”  According  to  a  mimeographed  document  regularly  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
of  West-Berlin,  142, 3(X)  persons  of  all  age  groups  arrived  from 
eastern  Germany  at  the  three  western  German  reception  centres 
in  the  first  half  of  1956,  as  compared  with  92,100  and  126,400 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1954  and  1955  respectively. 

In  the  first  half  of  1956,  coal  miners  missed  18  out  of  every 
100  shifts,  as  against  9  in  the  last  pre-war  year  (1937). 

’•The  Czechoslovak  building  industry  recruited  24,515  wor¬ 
kers  in  the  first  half  of  1956,  but  lost  19,391  (see  Stavebnik, 
17  July  1956). 

"  Plan  fulfilment  in  hard-coal  mines  has  declined  as  follows 
in  recent  months  (percentages):  March,  104.2;  April,  101.4; 
May,  100.3;  June,  99.8;  July,  97.5. 


Table  12 

Industrial  production  and  employment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  eastern  Europe 


Percentage  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year 


Gross 

output 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output 
per  man 

Soviet  Union 

1955:  Whole  year  ...  . 

12 

4  u  b 

8 

1956:  Whole  year  (Plan)  . 

10.5 

2“ 

8 

1956:  First  half  (Plan)  .  . 

10 

1956:  First  half . 

12 

4o 

8 

Czechoslovakia 

1955:  Whole  year  .... 

11 

2 

8 

1956:  Whole  year  (Plan)  . 

9 

2° 

7 

1956:  First  half  (Plan)  .  . 

8 

1956:  First  half . 

10 

2.5 

7.5 

Poland 

1955:  Whole  year  ...  . 

11 

4 

6.5 

1956:  Whole  year  (Plan)  . 

7 

1956:  First  half  (Plan) .  . 

7 

1956:  First  half . 

11 

5 

6 

Hungary 

1955:  Whole  year  .... 

8 

2“ 

6 

1956:  Whole  year  (Plan)  . 

6 

1  “ 

5 

1956:  First  half  (Plan)  .  . 

4.5 

1  ♦ 

3.5* 

1956:  First  half . 

7 

2* 

5 

Bulgaria 

1955:  Whole  year  .... 

10 

2“ 

8 

1956:  Whole  year  (Plan)  . 

12 

4“ 

8 

1956:  First  half  (Plan)  .  . 

12 

4* 

8* 

1956:  First  half . 

13.5 

4* 

9* 

Sources :  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 
a  Derived  from  output  and  productivity. 

b  Employment  of  directly  productive  workers  increased  by  2  per  cent. 


is  towards  greater  freedom  of  choice  of  employment.®^ 
But  at  bottom,  as  in  eastern  Germany,  the  problem 
is  a  general  one  most  vividly  illustrated  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  actually  to  increase 
employment  in  agriculture. 

“  A  decree  issued  on  25  April  1956  by  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  revoked  the  law  on  the  prosecution  of  factory, 
office  and  other  workers  for  leaving  their  employment  without 
permission  and  for  absenteeism  without  due  cause.  In  Rumania, 
the  Labour  Code  has  been  amended  so  as  to  secure  a  free  choice 
of  employment  to  the  workers  (Scimeia,  28  July  1956).  The 
repeal  of  the  Socialist  Discipline  of  Labour  Act  was  recently 
announced  in  Poland  {Trybuna  Ludu,  20  July  1956). 


I 


Elsewhere  the  manpower  situation  in  industry  is 
much  easier.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  virgin  lands 
campaign  competes  with  industry  for  young  man¬ 
power;  it  is  hoped  that  of  the  half-million  migrants 
needed  in  Siberia  by  the  end  of  1960,  200,000  will  go 
in  the  course  of  this  year.**  On  the  other  hand,  the 
release  of  1.2  million  men  from  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  during  the  twelve  months  up  to  May  1957  is 
equivalent  to  about  21/2  per  cent  of  employment  in 
the  national  economy;  and  the  number  of  office 
workers  has  been  reduced  by  750,000  in  the  past 
two  years.  In  the  other  eastern  European  countries 
the  reductions  announced  in  the  armed  forces  are  of 
smaller  importance — they  set  free  a  labour  force  equal 
to  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  of  total  employment 
in  the  national  economy  in  Poland  (50,000)  and  equal 
to  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  Hungary  (15,000) 
and  Rumania  (20,000):**  they  are  being  made  at  a 
time  when  highly  skilled  workers  and  heavy  workers 
in  the  prime  of  life  are  hard  to  find,  but  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  can  in  general  recruit  as  many 
workers  as  it  needs. 

Indeed,  in  two  countries  there  is  at  present  some 
frictional  unemployment  in  towns.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  Poland  300,000  persons,  or  4I/2  per  cent 
of  those  employed  in  the  socialist  sector,  were  without 
work  in  June,**  and  both  in  Poland  and  Hungary  the 
absorption  of  school  leavers  into  the  labour  force  is 
proving  slower  than  usual.  In  Budapest,  for  example, 
one-third  of  the  14,000  to  15,000  young  persons  in 
the  14-  to  15-year  age-group  did  not  at  once  find 
work,  and  difficulties  are  expected  to  arise  with  the 
employment  of  those  of  the  16-  to  18-year  age-group 
who  so  far  have  had  only  seasonal  employment  on 
the  land.*® 

In  the  countries  with  labour  shortages,  industrial 
capacity  is  naturally  not  a  factor  limiting  the  growth 
of  production:  indeed,  official  estimates  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  reproduced  in  Table  13  suggest  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  degree  of  utilization  of  capacity  in  a  number 
of  manufacturing  industries,  notably  in  fertilizer  plants 
and  steel-rolling  mills.  But  even  in  countries  with  an 
easier  manpower  situation,  capacity  does  not  seem 
to  set  limits  to  production.  The  Directives  on  the 
Five-year  Plan  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
reveal  that  sizeable  capacity  reserves  exist  in  the 

Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  29  May  1956. 

The  reductions  in  the  two  countries  with  acute  labour  short¬ 
ages  are  of  30,000  (or  0.5  per  cent  of  employment  in  the  national 
economy)  in  eastern  Germany  and  10,000  (a  smaller  proportion) 
in  Czechoslovakia.  (For  the  reductions  announced  in  1955,  see 
Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  7,  No.  3,  p.  23.) 

“Fo  Prostu,  10  June  1956,  p,  2. 

**  Magyar  Nemzet,  23  June  1956. 


Table  13 


Planned  production  of  some  commodities 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  1956  in  relation  to  total 
available  plant  capacity 


Commodity 

Unit 

Planned 

production 

Plant 

capacity 

Capacity 
reserve  as 
percentage  of 
planned 
production 

Hard  coal  .  .  . 

Million 

23.4 

28.9 

24 

Brown  coal  .  . 

tons 

40.6* 

63.5  * 

56 

Lignite . 

5.0* 

10.2* 

104 

Iron  ore  .... 

2.95 

6.4 

117 

Rolled  products  . 

3.21 

4.75 

48 

Sulphuric  acid  . 
Nitrogenous 

Thou¬ 

sand 

427 

484 

13 

fertilizer  .  .  . 
Phosphorous 

tons 

69 

94 

36 

fertilizer  .  .  . 

106 

203 

92 

Cement  .... 

Million 

tons 

3.16 

5.12 

62 

Sources :  Appendix  Table  XXXII  of  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1955, 
and  Statlsticki/  Obzor,  No.  6,  1956,  p.  244. 


chemical,  engineering  and  food-processing  industries. 
In  Hungary,  too,  capacity  in  the  textile  industries,  as 
well  as  in  engineering  and  food-processing,  is  not  fully 
utilized.  In  Poland,  as  well,  industrial  capacity  has  in 
recent  years  been  increased  faster  than  the  supply  of 
raw  materials.*® 

Fuel  and  Energy 

Several  of  the  capacity  reserves  of  Czechoslovakia 
listed  in  Table  13  arise  quite  obviously  because  of  a 
shortage  of  fuel  and  energy.  The  same  is  true  in 
greater  or  less  degree  of  the  Soviet  Union,  eastern 
Germany  and  Hungary. 

The  electricity  situation  has  been  improving.  It  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  the  planning  authorities  to 
increase  the  production  of  electric  power  faster  than 
industrial  production  as  a  whole,  and  recently,  as 
Table  14  shows,  this  has  been  achieved. 

But  supplies  of  the  basic  fuels  have  continued  to 
lag  behind  needs.  Oil  refinery  output  in  the  Soviet 
Union  fell  400,000  tons  behind  the  plan  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  mainly  because  of  transport 
difficulties  and  a  lack  of  storage  space.  In  Rumania 
a  rise  of  only  3  per  cent  was  reported:  the  rate  of 
increase  planned  for  the  whole  period  of  the  current 
five-year  plan  is  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  Hungary  a 

Professor  Oskar  Lange  emphasized  this  point  when  he 
was  interviewed  by  a  special  correspondent  of  The  Times  (17  July 
1956). 
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Table  14 


Electric  power  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe 


Country 

Percentage  increases  of 
electric  power  production 
Corresponding  period 
of  previous  year  =  100 

Ratio  of  percentage 
increase  in  electric  power 
production  to  percentage 
increase  in 

gross  industrial  output 

1955 

Whole 

year 

1956 

Whole 

year 

(Plan) 

1956 

First 

half 

1955 

Whole 

year 

1956 

Whole 

year 

(Plan) 

1956 

First 

half 

Soviet  Union  .  . 

13.0 

14.0 

1.08 

1.17  0 

Eastern  Germany  . 

12.3 

8.8 

1.54 

1.50* 

Czechoslovakia  .  . 

10.0 

10.3 

11.0 

0.94 

1.14 

1.10 

Poland . 

15.0 

10.5 

11.0 

1.36 

1.50 

1.00 

Hungary . 

12.8 

8.7 

11  * 

1.56 

1.45 

1.57 

Rumania  .... 

16.2 

1.16 

Bulgaria . 

19.8 

13.0 

17.0 

2.06 

1.08 

1.26 

Sources;  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports. 


W}, 

drastic  downward  revision  of  the  crude-oil  plan  from 
1.7  million  to  1.4  million  tons  became  necessary 
ies.  because  of  flooding  in  the  Nagylengyel  oilfields  of 

as  western  Hungary,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  the  equi- 

tlly  valent  of  one  million  tons  of  brown  coal  (or  about 

600,000  tons  of  hard  coal).*’ 
of  _ 

A  partial  adjustment  was  sought  by  the  authorities  through 
an  upward  revision  by  300,000  tons  of  the  yearly  plan  for  brown- 
coal  production. 


kia 
f  a 
in 

ern 

Output  of  coal 

Table  15 

and  lignite  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
eastern  Europe 

las 

Country 

Output  in  1955 
in  millions  of 

Percentage  increases  <> 
on  same  period 

to 

tons 

of  preceding  year 

lan 

Ton  for  Hard-coal 

1956  1956 

Plan  1st  half 

as 

ton  equivalent 

Soviet  Union  .  . 

391.0  309.4 

13.0  11.8  10.0 

to 

net 

Poland . 

100.5  96.2 

3.0  2.6  2.0 

the 

Eastern  Germany 

203.3  60.8 

10.7  . .  3.1  * 

ort 

Czechoslovakia  . 

62.9  46.6 

6.0  9.2  9.8 

Hungary  .... 

22.3  12.8 

3.6  7.5  8.5  • 

nia 

Bulgaria  .... 

10.0  3.2 

12.6  13.0  9.0 

of 

Rumania  .... 

6.1  1.9 

10.0 

ent 

y  a 

Albania  .... 

0.2  0.2 

30.0 

Sources:  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports;  direct  communications  from 

governments;  Deset  let  rozvdje  ndrodniho  hospoddfstvl,  1945-1955,  Prague, 
p.  14;  Statistische  Praxis,  No.  5,  1956;  Finansl  i  Kredit,  Sofia,  No.  3,  1956, 
p.  7. 

o  Ton  for  ton. 
b  First  quarter. 

he 

uly 

Table  16 


Supply  and  utilization  of  hard  coal  in  Poland 

Millions  of  tons 


Produc¬ 

tion 

Home  consumption 

Indus-  Rail-  Other  Total 
try  o  ways 

Exports 

1950-1955 

(average)  . 

%12 

40.5 

8.0 

13.7 

62.2 

25.0 

1954  .... 

91.6 

48 

8 

14 

70 

21.6 

1955  .... 

94.5 

48 

8* 

14 

70 

24.3 

1956  (Plan)  . 

97.0 

52 

9 

15 

76 

21.0 

Sources:  1950-55;  Trybuna  Ludu,  3  December  1955;  1954:  Nowe  Drogi, 
No.  2,  1955,  p.  118;  1955:  Trybuna  Ludu,  3  December  1955;  1956:  Trybuna 
Ludu.  20  June  1956. 
a  Including  electric  power  plants. 

The  difficulties  met  in  the  coal-mining  industries 
are,  however,  more  serious  because  less  easily  elimi¬ 
nated,  being  traceable  ultimately,  as  in  western  Europe, 
to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  workers  to  become 
miners  even  though  earnings  are  high.  The  manpower 
difficulties  of  the  Czechoslovak  mines  have  been 
touched  on  above.  It  was  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
labour  that  by  the  end  of  May  the  Donets  coalfields  of 
the  Soviet  Union  were  2%  million  tons  short  of  their 
planned  output.  Similarly,  though  shortfalls  of  invest¬ 
ment  bear  some  responsibility,  it  was  mainly  because 
of  a  lack  of  manpower  that  the  Polish  export  pro¬ 
gramme  had  to  be  cut  by  3  million  tons  (see  Table  16).** 
The  repercussions  of  this  cut  on  other  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  economies  will  inevitably  be  serious. 

Metal-making  and  Metal-using  Industries 

Soviet  steel  output,  despite  some  shortfalls  in  iron 
ore  supplies,  was  running  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  50  million  tons  of  crude. 
Output  of  all  the  main  non-ferrous  metals  was  in 
excess  of  plan  and  showed  greater  rates  of  expansion 
than  the  ferrous  group  (zinc  output,  for  example,  was 
31  per  cent  and  magnesium  17  per  cent  above  that  of 
the  first  half  of  1955).  In  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  in  Czechoslovakia  a  yearly  rate  of  3.2  million 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  4.8  million  tons  of  crude  steel 
was  shown.  In  Poland,  ferrous  metal  production  was 
stepped  up  to  higher  rates  than  planned,  partly  as  a 
substitute  for  coal  to  export;  the  rate  shown  in  the 
first  six  months  will  permit  the  target  of  5  million  tons 
planned  for  the  year  to  be  surpassed.*®  The  eastern 


“  See  also  the  article  on  east-west  trade  on  p.  53. 

Over  plan  output  was  47,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  62,000  tons 
of  crude  steel  and  44,000  tons  of  rolled  products. 


Table  17 

Output  of  pig  iron  and  crude  steel  in  eastern  Europe 


Coimtry 

Pig  iron 

Crude  steel 

Millions 
of  tons 

1955 

Percentage  changes 
on  same  period 
of  preceding  year 

1955  1956  1956 

Plan  First 

half 

Millions 
of  tons 

1955 

Percentage  changes 
on  same  period 
of  preceding  year 

1955  1956  1956 

Plan  First 

half 

Soviet  Union  ... 

33.3 

-t-11 

+9 

45.3 

+9 

+8 

Poland . 

3.1 

-fl7 

+  18 

4.4 

+  12 

+  10 

+  15 

Czechoslovakia  ... 

3.0 

+7  +13 

+  10.5 

4.5 

+5 

+  13 

+  10 

Eastern  Germany  .  . 

1.5 

+  15 

+  15* 

2.5 

+9 

+7“ 

Hungary . 

0.85 

+  10 

1.6 

+9 

±0‘> 

Rumania . 

0.6 

+33 

0.8 

+22 

Bulgaria . 

0.1 

+  19 

+51 

Sources:  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports;  and  direct  communications  by  the  governments  concerned. 
o  Refers  to  first  quarter. 

b  Compared  with  the  average  for  preceding  year. 


German  steel  industry  surpassed  its  half-year  output 
targets  for  pig  iron  and  crude  steel.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland  and  eastern  Germany,  rolling  mill  out¬ 
put  was  not  fully  up  to  plan.  In  Poland,  the  rapidly 
growing  engineering  industries  were  4  per  cent 
behind  their  gross  planned  output,  mainly  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  shortfalls  in  supplies  of  thin  sheet  and 
castings.  In  eastern  Germany  the  rate  of  increase  in 
engineering  output  in  the  first  half-year  was  still 
substantially  behind  that  planned  for  the  year. 

Within  the  engineering  industries  agricultural 
machinery  is  receiving  the  greatest  priority  following 
the  substantial  increase  in  investment  allocations  to 
agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  eastern 
Germany  and  Poland.®^  Major  efforts  are  being  made 
at  the  same  time  for  the  technical  improvement  and 
standardization  of  models.  In  the  Soviet  Union  a 
thorough-going  rationalization  of  the  design  of  trac¬ 
tors  and  other  equipment  has  been  started.®*  Nearly 
900  standard  types  of  machinery  (including  eight 


In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  output  was  15  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955. 

Cf.  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  p.  25. 

The  new  models  of  wheeled  tractors,  for  example,  are  to 
show  the  following  improvements  over  existing  types: 

Existing  Planned 
models  models 

Weight  (k8./HP) .  85-100  55-65 

Fuel  (gr./HP-hour) .  210-220  180-190 

Service  (hours) .  2000  3000 

The  period  between  repairs  is  to  be  50  to  100  per  cent  longer 
for  the  new  models  {Selskoe  Khozyaistvo,  22  May  1956). 

In  eastern  Germany,  existing  and  even  newly  designed  models 


basic  models  of  tractors  from  16  to  150  HP)  have 
been  evolved.  Their  introduction,  it  is  estimated, 
would  halve  production  costs  and  cut  manpower  needs 
in  operation  to  one-half  or  one-third.  The  expansion 
of  Soviet  output  is  being  furthered  by  the  inclusion 
of  agricultural  equipment  in  the  production  lines  of 
factories  hitherto  specializing  in  other  branches  of 
engineering.®®  Some  difficulties  are  reported  from 
eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  in  the 
rapid  expansion  of  this  branch  of  engineering,  and 
production  programmes  are  being  revised. 

Textile  Industry 

An  increased  volume  of  trade  with  the  west,  and  in 
particular  with  overseas,  contributed  increased  sup¬ 
plies  of  raw  materials  for  light  industry  in  a  number 
of  eastern  European  countries.  So  far  as  cotton  is 
concerned,  however,  some  of  the  additional  imports 
from  outside  the  eastern  area®^  were  to  compensate 

of  tractors  are  reported  as  falling  behind  international  standards 
(Neues  Deutschland,  13  June  1956): 

Eastern  German  Comparable 
model  foreign  model 

RS,  I4I30: 

Weight  (kg.) .  2,450  1,800 

Rs,  09115 : 

Fuel  (gr./HP-hour).  .  .  .  340  200 

®*  For  example,  the  Kremenchug  bridge-building  plant  is 
now  making  maize  combines  and  the  Bryansk  locomotive  works 
is  producing  grain  drills. 

**  Poland  was  the  main  buyer  of  cotton,  not  only  purchasing 
directly  but  taking  over  in  addition  SI  1.5  million  of  cotton 
received  by  Czechoslovakia  as  payment  for  armaments  and 
other  goods  sold  to  Egypt. 
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Table  18 


Raw  cotton  imports  of  eastern  Europe 
from  overseas  countries'' 


Country 

Main  overseas  suppliers 
(including  Egypt) 

Egypt 

1953  1954  1955 

Thousands  of  tons 

August  1955 
to  May  1956 

Thousands  Preceding 
of  tons  comparable 
period  =  too 

Czechoslovakia  . 

15.9 

21.5 

26.4 

38.8 

380 

Eastern  Germany 

1.6 

1.6 

3.1 

3.0* 

176 

Hungary  .... 

14.0 

9.3 

15.3 

7.4 

172 

Poland . 

6.9 

13.2 

12.7 

10.4 

165 

Rumania  .... 

1.4 

3.7 

6.6 

9.1 

350 

Bulgaria  .... 

1.8 

0.6 

0.3 

3.0* 

Total  .... 

41.6 

49.9 

64.4 

71.7 

286 

Soviet  Union  .  . 

14.0 

8.5 

20.6 

11.7 

117 

Total  (includ- 

ing  Soviet 

Union)  .  .  . 

55.6 

58.4 

85.0 

83.4 

238 

Sources ;  Cotton  Quarterly  Statistical  Bulletin,  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee,  Washington;  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  national  trade  statistics  of  the  exporting 
countries. 

Turkey  is  included  here  with  the  overseas  countries. 

for  lower  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  bad 
crop  in  1955.  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself  the  shortfall 
in  supplies  following  last  year’s  harvest  caused  output 
of  cotton  textiles  to  be  5  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  In  Poland  too 
output  declined  by  2  per  cent. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  took  the  largest  share 
in  the  increment  of  overseas  wool  imports,  which  in 
the  previous  year  had  been  declining  slightly.“ 

“Raw  wool  supplies  from  ten  exporting  or  re-exporting 
countries  to  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  totalled 


Output  of  wool  textiles  rose  everywhere  (in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  9  per  cent,  considerably  more  rapidly  than 
during  1955),  although  in  eastern  Germany  some  of 
the  rise  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
quality.®®  With  the  urgent  re-establishment  of  flax¬ 
growing  in  Byelorussia  and  the  western  RSFSR, 
Soviet  linen  output  increased  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  by  no  less  than  24  per  cent. 

Substantial  increases  in  supplies  of  artificial  fibres, 
both  purchased  from  western  Europe®’  and  domes¬ 
tically  produced,  brought  rises  in  the  output  of  cloth 
from  man-made  fibres.  As  the  following  table  shows, 
consumption  of  man-made  fibres  is  very  large  in 
eastern  Germany,  but  the  use  of  unmixed  staple  fibre 
has  undermined  demand  for  them,  and  recently  it  has 
again  been  emphasized  ®*  that  all  staple  fibre  ought 
to  be  mixed  with  natural  fibres  in  weaving. 

Per  capita  Textile  Consumption  in  1955 

Czecho-  Eastern 
Bulgaria  Slovakia  Germany 


(KUogranunes) 

Cotton . 

.  .  7.8 

5.3 

4.8 

Wool . 

.  .  0.7 

1.1 

0.6 

Man-made  fibres  .  .  . 

3.6 

6.8 

Sources  :  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  30  June  1956;  Die  Wirtschaft,  19  July  1956. 


57,000  tons  in  1954  and  55,000  tons  in  1955;  supplies  from  six 
reporting  countries  in  the  August  1955  to  April  1956  period 
rose  to  40,000  tons,  45  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1954/55. 

“  Output  of  combed  wool  cloth  by  quality  (Die  Wirtschaft, 
2  August  1956): 

1955  (Whole  year)  1956  (First half ) 
Percentages 


Special  quality . 

.  .  17.6 

19.2 

First  quality . 

.  .  72.7 

51.6 

Second  quality . 

.  .  9.5 

26.2 

Unclassified . 

.  .  0.2 

3.0 

From  July  1955  to  April  1956,  Austria,  western  Germany 
and  Italy  sold  20,000  tons,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
was  sold  one  year  earlier. 

Die  Wirtschaft,  19  July  1956. 


6.  Agricui,ture  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 


Soviet  Union 

The  total  area  under  crops  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1956  was  194  million  hectares — 8  million  hectares 
more  than  in  1955  and  37  million  more  than  in  1953, 
the  year  before  the  virgin  lands  campaign  started. 
The  increase  in  1956  was  achieved  in  spite  of  excep¬ 
tional  winter  losses  (8  million  hectares,  or  more  than 
double  the  normal),  as  a  result  of  extra  sowings  of 
spring  wheat,  maize  (see  Table  19)  and  other  spring 
crops,  notably  small  grain  in  the  newly  ploughed 
lands  of  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan.®®  The  area  under 


®*  In  these  areas,  spring  sowings  of  all  crops  were  8  million 
hectares  greater  than  in  1955. 


maize  grown  for  grain  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in 
1955  and  four  times  as  great  as  in  1954.  There  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  slight  fall  in  the  area  sown  to 
maize  for  silage.®® 

Fertilizer  supplies  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  were 
spectacularly  bigger — for  organic  fertilizers  20  per 
cent,  and  for  mineral  fertilizers  30  per  cent  above 


*“  Mr.  Khrushchev  recently  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
farmers  in  areas  not  accustomed  to  maize  to  introduce  this  new 
crop  into  their  rotation  now  that  they  have  a  greater  freedom 
to  decide  on  their  sowing  plans:  “  We  must  bring  maize  into  the 
new  sowing  pattern  while  adhering  to  the  new  planning  system. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  expansion  of  sowing  will  be 
spontaneous.”  (Pravda,  21  July  1956) 


Table  19 

Area  sown  to  grain  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe,  1953-1956 


1953 

1954 

1955 

1956  (provisional) 

Millions  of  hectares 

1955  =  100 

Soviet  Union 

Wheat:  Autumn  sown . 

15.7 

18.3 

14.0 

77 

Spring  sown . 

33.6 

42.2 

48.9 

116 

Total . 

48.9 

49.3 

60.5 

62.9 

104 

Maize:  For  grain . 

4.3 

9.1 

16.0“ 

176  0 

For  silage  and  green  fodder  .... 

8.8 

7.9“ 

900 

Total . 

3.9 

17.9 

23.9 

134 

Bulgaria 

Wheat . 

1.42 

1.39 

1.37 

103 1> 

Maize . 

0.68 

0.72 

0.74 

0.73 

99 

Barley . 

0.27 

0.26 

0.29 

0.32 

109 

Oats . 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.165 

103 

Total  coarse  grain  . 

1.11 

1.14 

1.19 

1.22 

102 

Czechoslovakia 

Wheat . 

0.71 

0.72 

0.65 

91 

Rye . 

0.52 

0.51 

0.55 

108 

Total  bread  grain . 

1.23 

1.23 

1.20 

98 

Maize . 

0.15 

0.16 

0.18 

113 

Barley  . 

0.63 

0.64 

0.67 

105 

Oats . 

0.51 

0.63 

0.62 

99 

Total  coarse  grain  . 

1.29 

1.43 

1.47 

103 

Eastern  Germany 

Wheat . 

0.5 

0.4 

0.37 

96 

Rye . 

1.2 

1.1 

1.15 

105 

Total  bread  grain . 

1.7 

1.5 

1.52 

101 

Total  coarse  grain . 

1.0 

1.0 

Hungary 

Total  bread  grain . 

1.78 

1.90 

1.84 

1.9 

102.5 

Maize . 

1.15 

1.21 

1.30 

1.3 

100 

Poland 

Wheat . 

1.50 

1.56 

1.43 

1.5 

105  ‘ 

Rye . 

4.76 

4.80 

5.17 

5.2 

100 

Total  bread  grain . 

6.26 

6.36 

6.60 

6.7 

101 

Maize . 

— 

0.02 

0.08 

0.11 

140 

Barley . 

0.88 

0.84 

0.78 

0.84 

108 

Oats . 

1.71 

1.63 

1.53 

1.47 

96 

Total  coarse  grain  . 

2.59 

2.49 

2.39 

2.42 

101 

Rumania 

Total  bread  grain . 

d 

97 

Maize . 

2.9 

3.4 

3.5 

3.8 

109 

Sources:  Direct  communications  to  ECE  by  the  Governments  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany,  Rumania  and  Poland;  Narodnoe 
Khozyatstvo  SSSR,  1956,  pp.  106-107;  Pravda,  12  July  and  2  August  1956; 
Statistische  Praxis,  No.  6,  1956;  Statisztikai  Szemte,  No.  12,  1954,  p.  961 
and  plan  report  for  the  second  quarter  of  1955;  Sctnteia,  3  March  and  28  Sep- 
temlwr  1955. 

a  Estimate  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  area  sown  for  grain  had  been 


reported  by  the  beginning  of  July  and  additions  to  maize  area,  reporte 
since,  have  been  sown  for  green  fodder  and  silage. 
b  Autumn  sowings  only, 
c  Autumn  sowings — 104. 
d  19  per  cent  greater  than  in  1954. 
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Table  20 


C(M>peratiye  farms  in  eastern  Europe 


Number  of  co-operative  farms 

Incorporated 

Area  of  co-operative  farms 

Advanced  type 
farms  “ 

Total 

farms 

Thousands 

Millions 
of  hectares 

Percentage  of 
total  area 

Albania  * 

1955  December  .  .  . 

318 

318 

0.05 

14.5 

1956  May . 

694 

929 

29  c 

0.09  c 

26.2  c 

Bulgaria  d 

1955  June  . 

2  711 

586 

2.56 

53.6 

1956  June  . 

3  056 

838 

3.59 

75.0 

Czechoslovakia  « 

1955  June  . 

6  478 

6  667 

302 

1.73 

24.0 

1956  January  .... 

6  795 

7  016 

335 

1.85 

25.4 

June . 

7  782 

7  987 

371 

2.00 

27.1 

Eastern  Germany  « 

1955  May . 

5  774 

189 

1.18 

18.2 

November  .  .  . 

6  047 

197 

1.28 

19.7 

1956  March  .... 

6  157 

207 

1.39 

21.4 

June . 

6  273 

1.49 

23.0 

Hungary  * 

1955  June  . 

4  496 

196 

0.87 

16.1 

December  .  .  . 

1  136/ 

4816 

245 

1.02 

18.9 

1956  March  .... 

4  970 

268 

1.08 

19.9 

June . 

1  400/ 

5  140 

1.15* 

20.8* 

Poland  « 

1954  December  .  .  . 

7  012 

9  322 

192 

1.60 

7.8 

1955  December  .  .  . 

7  255 

9  963 

200 

1.80 

8.8 

1956  May . 

10  616 

211 

2.00 

9.8 

Rumania  ' 

1955  December  .  .  . 

6  325 

382 

1.32 

9.4 

1956  June  . 

9  436 

577 

1.70 

12.1 

Sources :  Plan  fulfilment  reports  and:  Albania  :  Albanie,  Bulletin  de  VAT  A,  t  June  19S6.  Bulgaria  :  Otechestven  Front,  24  July  19S6,  and  direct  communication 
by  the  Government.  Czechoslovakia  :  Rud^  Prdvo,  1  July  1955,  9  February  1956;  Novd  Mysl,  No.  4,  1956,  p.  347,  June  1956,  p.  14;  Jan  Tauber,  Ceskoslovenski 
zemidilstvl  oiima  zahraniinich  hostu,  1956,  p.  72;  Eastern  Germany  :  Statistische  Praxis,  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  1956;  Hungary  :  Szahad  N^p,  I  January,  I  February  1956; 
Statisztikal  Szemle,  No.  1,  1956,  p.  2;  Poland  :  Za  Socialisticki  Zemidilstvl,  Prague,  No.  17,  1955,  p.  1085;  Nowe  DrogI,  No.  2,  1956;  Rocznik  Statystyczny,  1955, 
p.  108;  Trybuna  Ludu,  19  May  1956;  Rumania  :  Sclnteia,  28  July  1956. 


Note.  —  Previously  published  figures  have  in  some  cases  been  corrected 
see  Table  93,  Survey  for  1955,  p.  196. 

o  Co-operatives  in  which  the  land  is  in  common  ownership,  apart  from  small 
plots  retained  for  individual  cultivation. 

I>  The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  relate  to  arable  area, 
c  Advanced  type  farms  only. 


the  basis  of  more  recent  information.  For  comparable  figures  at  earlier  dates 

d  The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  relate  to  cultivated  area. 
e  The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  relate  to  total  agricultural  area. 

/  Highest  type  co-operatives  (including  in  1955  300  with  common  livestock 
breeding). 


on 


supplies  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955.  Deli¬ 
veries  of  machinery  and  equipment  to  agriculture  were 
also  substantially  above  those  of  previous  years — 50  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  January  to  June  period  in  1955 
in  the  case  of  tractors,  25  per  cent  greater  in  the  case  of 
grain  combines.  As  in  1955,  the  bulk  of  the  deliveries 
were  made  to  the  new  areas,  which  in  addition  received 
machines  transferred  from  other  regions.®^ 

“  Thus,  30,000  grain  combines  and  12,000  lorries  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Siberia 
and  Kazakhstan  in  the  first  half  of  August. 


At  the  end  of  the  summer,  harvest  expectations 
were  running  high  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  total 
grain  crop  was  officially  expected  to  be  at  least  at  last 
year’s  level  (itself  higher  than  in  previous  years).  The 
three  republics  which  formerly  provided  about  three- 
quarters  of  total  state  procurements — the  RSFSR, 
Kazakhstan  and  the  Ukraine — were  expected  to 
deliver  to  the  State  60  million  tons:  this  compares 
with  the  36  million  tons  which  was  the  normal  total 
procurement  for  the  whole  country  in  the  years  before 
the  virgin  lands  campaign.  The  potato,  sugar  beet. 


cotton  and  flax  crops  are  also  expected  to  be  greater 
than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  last  year’s.®^  In  the  case  of 
sugar  beet  and  flax,  of  which  last  year’s  yields  were 
good,  the  increase  will  largely  result  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  areas  by  1 1  and  27  per  cent  respectively. 

Eastern  Europe 

In  eastern  European  countries,  as  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  intensive  work  in  the  spring  repaired  most  of 
the  losses  due  to  frost.  In  particular,  areas  sown  to 
grain,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  19,  were  in  all  cases 
slightly  above  the  levels  of  1955.  This  was  due  mainly 
t(>  increased  sowing  of  autumn  wheat  in  Poland  and 
Bulgaria.  In  Hungary,  where  about  3  per  cent  of 
autumn  grain  sowings  were  destroyed,®®  the  re-sowing 
was  mainly  done  with  spring  wheat;  in  Rumania 
with  maize;  and  in  eastern  Germany  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  mainly  with  rye.  The  area  under  coarse 
grain  expanded  in  all  eastern  European  countries  by 
a  few  per  cent;  but,  in  spite  of  publicity  campaigns  in 
several  countries,  the  increase  in  the  area  under  maize 
was  of  real  importance  only  in  Rumania.®* 

The  supply  of  soil  nutrients  showed  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  countries,  though  on  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  the  scale  achieved  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Poland 
the  total  supply  of  mineral  fertilizers  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  exceeded  the  planned  quantities 
by  3  per  cent  and  was  8%  per  cent  bigger  than  that 
of  the  first  half  of  1955.  In  Hungary,  though  the 
plan  to  increase  annual  mineral  fertilizer  supplies 
from  11^  to  15%  kilogrammes  per  hectare  was 
unfulfilled  in  the  first  six  months,  because  of  slow 
progress  in  stepping  up  home  production  of  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer,  the  increase  in  fact  achieved  was 
probably  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  in 
Poland. 

The  increases  achieved  in  the  degree  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  field  work  have  been  more  considerable.  The 
tractor  park  of  the  Polish  machine  and  tractor  sta¬ 
tions  was  24  per  cent  bigger  by  mid-year  than  it  had 
been  a  year  earlier,  and  the  work  done  by  the  stations 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  46  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1955  (55  per  cent 
more  work  was  performed  for  co-operative  farms).  In 
Czechoslovakia  the  machine  stations’  performance  was 
26  per  cent  greater,  and  in  Hungary  500,000  hectares 
(in  conventional  light  ploughing  units)  more  field 

•*The  1955  cotton  crop  was  8  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

**  About  l*/2  per  cent  by  frost,  over  1  per  cent  by  Danube 
floods  and  over  '/2  per  cent  by  waterlogging. 

'*  Much  of  the  addition  to  the  maize  area  seems  to  be  intended 
for  silage  and  green  fodder. 


work  was  done  in  the  first  half  of  1956  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1955.  In  both  these  countries  the  increase 
was  mainly  on  newly  formed  co-operative  farms.  The 
increase  in  the  supply  of  services  by  the  machine 
stations  of  Bulgaria  and  eastern  Germany  however, 
though  considerable,  was  probably  slower  than  that 
of  the  demand  from  co-operative  farms  as  roughly 
indicated  by  their  area.  Thus,  the  cultivated  area  of 
co-operative  farms  in  Bulgaria  increased  by  40  per 
cent — i.e.,  by  more  than  1  million  hectares  in  the  span 
of  one  year — while  the  performance  of  machine 
stations  increased  by  26  per  cent  in  spite  of  additional 
supplies  of  equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
in  eastern  Germany  the  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
total  performance  of  machine  stations  in  the  spring 
season  (up  to  30  June)  compared  with  an  expansion 
of  25  per  cent  in  the  area  farmed  by  co-operatives. 

Livestock  numbers  increased  substantially  in  Poland 
from  mid- 1955  to  mid- 1956,  but  in  eastern  Germany 
and  Hungary  the  changes  were  small.  In  all  these 

Table  21 

Livestock  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe 

Million  head 


Cattle 

Of 

Total  which: 
cows 

Pigs 

Sheep 

Soviet  Union 

State  and  collective 
property: 

1  July  1955  .... 

35.8 

10.6 

21.5 

103.0 

1  July  1956  .... 

36.4 

12.3 

25.7 

103.8 

Private  property: 

1  October  1955  .  . 

30.8 

16.7 

21.7 

27.1 

Eastern  Germany 

1  April  1955  .  .  .  . 

3.7 

2.0 

7.7 

1.8 

1  April  1956  .  .  .  . 

3.7 

2.1 

7.9 

1.9 

1  July  1956  .  .  .  . 

2.1 

8.1 

2.1 

Hungary 

1  March  1955  .  .  . 

2.13 

0.86 

5.8" 

1.7* 

1  March  1956  .  .  . 

2.15 

0.89 

6.0" 

1.77* 

Poland 

1  July  1955  .  .  .  . 

7.9 

5.5 

10.9 

4.2 

1  July  1956  .  .  .  . 

8.3 

11.6 

4.2 

Sources :  Plsn  fulfilment  reports;  Narodnoe  Khozyaistvo  SSSR,  1956, 
pp.  119-120;  Slatislische  Praxis,  No.  7,  1956;  direct  communication  from  the 
Hungarian  Government;  Polish  Facts  and  Fisures,  21  July  1956. 

Note. — For  earlier  data  see  Table  83,  Survey  for  1955,  p.  175. 

Census  of  25  June:  1955 — 7.2  million,  1956 — 6.7  million. 


countries,  however,  milk  yields  were  increased®®  and, 
thanks  to  improved  procurement  prices  and  adequate 
supplies  of  fodder,  the  output  of  pork  was  at  record 
levels  in  Poland  and  Hungary. 

Quantitative  estimates  of  this  year’s  harvest  are  still 
lacking.  Preliminary  indications,  however,  suggest  that 
bread  grain  may  yield  a  harvest  of  about  last  year’s 
favourable  level  in  Poland,®®  eastern  Germany,  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  below  last  year’s 
level  in  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  maize  crop 
is  expected  to  be  bigger  than  in  1955  in  two  important 

“  The  number  of  cows  in  Czechoslovakia  decreased  by 
1.5  per  cent  between  1  July  1955  and  1  May  1956,  but  milk 
output  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  nevertheless  15  per  cent 
above  the  level  twelve  months  earlier. 

“  Rye  is  extensively  used  for  fodder  in  Poland. 


7.  Consumption  in 

The  new  five-year  plans  all  envisage  considerable 
increases  in  personal  consumption,  and  the  record 
of  the  first  half-year  shows  that  progress  has  in  fact 
been  made.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  evidence  that 
the  rate  of  increase  planned  for  the  current  year  has 
lagged  behind  popular  expectations  in  some  countries, 
notably  eastern  Germany,  Hungary  and  Poland. 

In  Poland,  in  particular,  impatience  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  not  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  strike 
in  Poznan  on  28  June — which  has  been  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  general  desire  for  improved  standards 
of  living  ®® — but  also  in  the  tone  of  the  remarkably 
free  public  discussion  of  economic  policy  ®*  in  a 
variety  of  bodies.  It  is  a  view  commonly  held  in 
Poland  that,  if  the  legitimate  hopes  of  the  population 
are  to  be  satisfied,  there  will  have  to  be  a  rather  far- 
reaching  revision  both  of  the  criteria  by  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  economic  policies  are  judged  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  general  directives  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  programmes  of  individual  enterprises.’® 

**  Cf.  speech  of  Mr.  E.  Ochab,  First  Secretary  of  the  Polish 
United  Workers’  Party,  Trybuna  Ludu,  20  July  1956. 

*•  This  was  greatly  helped  by  the  frank  (and  fully  published) 
debates  at  many  official  and  non-official  meetings  during  the 
spring  and  summer — in  the  Sejm,  the  Polish  Economic  Society, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  co-operative  movements,  etc. 

Professor  Oskar  Lange,  in  a  recent  article  {Zycie  Gospo- 
darcze.  No.  14,  1956),  spoke  of  the  “  methods  of  war  economy  ” 
in  which  patriotic  appeals  and  coercive  measures  to  fulfil 
targets  fixed  by  administrative  order  figured  as  the  main  in¬ 
centives,  and  commented  that  “  such  methods  had  served  their 
purpose  by  bringing  about  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  the  country,  but  cannot  be  used 
permanently  as  a  method  of  directing  the  economy  ”.  What  is 
needed  at  this  stage,  in  Professor  Lange’s  view,  is  more  economic 
incentives. 


producing  countries,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  to 
equal  last  year’s  very  good  results  in  Hungary.  The 
harvest  of  other  coarse  grain  is  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  better  except  for  barley  in  Rumania.®’ 

In  Poland  good  potato  and  beet  yields  are  expected, 
but  the  contraction  by  5  per  cent  of  the  area  under 
sugar  beet  will  probably  mean  a  lower  total  crop.  In 
Hungary,  where  the  first  cut  of  grass  was  very  good, 
a  further  improvement  in  the  fodder  situation  is 
expected  to  follow  from  the  potato  and  fodder  beet 
crops.  Some  export  crops  should  be  in  better  supply 
as  a  result  of  an  expansion  of  sown  areas — sugar  beet 
and  hops  in  Czechoslovakia  and  tobacco  in  Bulgaria. 


*’For  harvest  results  in  the  years  1953  to  1955  see  Survey 
for  1955,  p.  174. 


Eastern  Europe 

In  other  countries  of  eastern  Europe  too,  it  is  now 
becoming  the  tendency  to  question  whether  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  large  planned  increases  in  investment  volume 
and  gross  industrial  output  are  sufficient  indicators  of 
successful  policy,  if  such  increases  are  attained  at  the 
expense  of  progress  in  other  sectors  contributing  to 
welfare.  Indeed,  several  governments  seem  to  be 
moving  not  only  towards  a  broadening  of  the  criteria 
of  planning  and  development,  but  also  towards  a 
broadening  of  the  decision-taking  process.  Measures 
for  the  decentralization  of  planning  and  for  the  freeing 
of  small  units  from  large  controls  and  of  large  units 
from  small  controls  have  been  undertaken  and  have 
already  borne  fruit,  both  in  Polish  industry  and  in 
agriculture.  Moreover,  the  Polish  planning  authorities 
in  particular  seem  now  to  consider  that  in  present 
circumstances  an  increment  in  consumption  must 
precede  any  increment  in  efficiency,  and  that  a  plan 
for  large  production  increases  may  meet  with  workers’ 
apathy,  unless  all  are  convinced  of  the  social  justice 
of  the  plan. 

Improvement  in  Retail  Supply 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  eastern  Europe,  one  of 
the  prime  concerns  of  governments  in  raising  living 
standards  has  been  to  improve  both  the  quantity  of 
retailed  foodstuff's  and  the  regularity  of  their  supply. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  (Table  22),  food  sales  rose  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  first  half  of  1956  than  turnover 
as  a  whole,  and  in  eastern  Europe  (Table  23),  the 
increase  in  meat  sales  was  generally  spectacular  among 
total  retail  turnover  increases,  which  amounted  to 


Table  22 


Retail  sales  in  state  and  co-operative  trade 
in  the  Soviet  Union 


Percentage  change  of  volume  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year 


1955 

1955 

First  half 

1956 

First  half 

Total  trade  turnover  .  .  . 

+5 

+8 

+5 

Sugar  . 

+  19 

Vegetable  oil . 

+  15 

+  19 

Meat . 

+7 

+6 

+7 

Fish . 

+  14 

+20 

+4 

Butter . 

_  a 

_ ^  a 

+32 

Cheese . 

+8 

+  7 

+8 

Milk  and  milk  products  .  . 

+25 

+  12 

+  59 

Eggs . 

+  17 

+  13 

+  17 

Vegetables . 

+  15 

+35 

Woollen  fabrics . 

+25 

Cotton  fabrics . 

+  10 

_ ^  a 

Silk  fabrics . 

+4 

+  10 

+  16 

Ready-made  clothing  .  .  . 

+9 

+  18 

+5 

Knitwear . 

+  8 

+  13 

+8 

Footwear . 

+  3 

+6 

+6* 

Sewing  machines . 

+  13 

+  17 

+21 

Domestic  refrigerators  .  .  . 

+65 

+29 

+60 

Vacuum  cleaners . 

+24 

+  17 

Washing  machines  .... 

+86 

+300 

+  100 

Watches  and  clocks  .... 

+45 

+44 

+9 

Radio  sets . 

+20 

+22 

+7 

Television  sets . 

+60 

+45 

+30 

Cameras . 

+27 

+48 

+9 

Motor-cycles . 

+  15 

+  16 

+22 

Bicycles . 

+  17 

+20 

+  10 

Furniture . 

+  18 

+  17 

+  11 

Sources ;  Plan  fulfilment  reports. 
o  Reduction  reported  without  quantitative  indication. 
b  Leather  shoes. 


some  7-8  per  cent  in  Czechoslovakia  ”  and  Hungary 
and  13  to  16  per  cent  in  Poland  and  Bulgaria.  Indeed, 
the  milk  shortage  has  been  eliminated  from  the  main 
Soviet  towns  and  the  meat  shortage  from  Poland  and 
Hungary. 

Shortages  of  meat  and  butter,  however,  are  still 
reported  from  Czechoslovakia  and  from  many 
regions  of  eastern  Germany.  Sales  of  consumers’ 
durable  goods  showed  large  rises  in  Hungary  and 
Poland,  but  in  Czechoslovakia  the  demand  for  goods 
such  as  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  motor-cycles 

’^The  figure  includes  sales  by  catering  and  hotel  establish¬ 
ments;  the  rise  in  other  retail  sales  has  probably  been  below 
5  per  cent. 


and  television  sets,  was  well  ahead  of  a  rapidly  rising 
supply. 

The  problem  of  choice  and  quality — Czechoslovakia 
perhaps  excepted — is  still  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
consumer  in  spite  of  recent  improvements.  The 
quality  of  cloth  in  eastern  Germany  is  still  of  austerity 
standard.  In  Hungary,  over  the  past  six  years,  “  the 
quality  of  a  number  of  consumer  goods  deteriorated 
owing  to  an  exaggerated  drive  for  quantitative  results. 
As  in  these  circumstances  new  purchases  became  more 
frequently  necessary,  because  of  the  lower  quality  of 
commodities,  real  wages  were  correspondingly  re¬ 
duced  ”.’2 

The  retail  price  reductions  announced  in  the  past 
few  months  have  not  had  major  effects  on  the  cost  of 
living.  Those  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  took  effect 
on  1  August  1956  covered  certain  artificial  fibres,  and 
cigarettes,  children’s  toys,  television  sets  and  gold 
watches.  The  price  cuts  of  4  June  1956  in  eastern 
Germany  affected  textiles,  footwear  and  durables 
such  as  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  cameras, 
watches  and  bicycles.  Both  here  and  in  Hungary, 
where  price  reductions  were  made  in  May,  supplies 
from  stocks  or  production  of  the  goods  affected 
have  been  adequate  to  meet  demand  at  the  lower 
prices — with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  Hungary.’® 

Eastern  Germany  will  face  an  extremely  complex 
price  problem  with  the  planned  de-rationing  during 
1957  of  meat,  fats  and  sugar,  the  prices  of  which  at 
present  are  20  to  40  per  cent  below  the  level  in  western 
Germany.  A  price  increase  linked  with  wage  rises 
may  be  expected. 

With  planning  priorities  shifting  towards  the 
consumer,  demand  analysis  and  market  research 
have  received  increasing  attention  from  the  planning 
authorities,  and  there  has  been  a  shift  away  from 
concentrating  all  attention  on  spread-concealing 
national  averages.  Thus  in  Czechoslovakia,  statistics 
have  been  collected  and  released  on  the  composition 
of  expenditure  at  various  levels  of  income  (Table  24). 
In  Poland,  the  statistical  office,  after  six  years,  is  to 
resume  its  family  budget  studies,  and  in  Hungary 
sample  surveys  of  consumers’  shopping  experiences 
have  been  carried  out;  they  revealed  that  79  per  cent 
of  shoppers  were  able  to  buy  the  goods  they  asked  for 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  disappointed  ones  (18 


Szabad  Nip,  19  June  1956. 

Mr.  Mikoyan’s  formulation  of  retail  price  policy  to  the 
XX  Party  Congress  in  Moscow  in  February  was  as  follows: 
“  We  intend  to  balance  supply  and  demand  by  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  production  of  scarce  commodities  and  by  a  future  policy 
of  price  reductions  which  keeps  such  reductions  in  step  with  the 
increase  in  commodity  supplies  and  the  effective  demand  of  the 
population.” 


Table  23 


Retail  sales  in  state  and  co-operative  trade  in  eastern  Europe 

Percentage  change  of  volume  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year 


1955 

Whole 

year 

1956 

Whole 

year 

(Plan) 

1955 

First 

half 

1956 

First 

half 

1955 

Whole 

year 

1956 

Whole 

year 

(Plan) 

1955 

First 

half 

1956 

First 

half 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Total  trade  turnover  .  .  . 

-f  11" 

■fS 

+7“ 

Total  trade  turnover  .  .  . 

+5 

+4 

+4 

+8 

Sugar  . 

+4 

+4 

Flour . 

+  16 

+22 

+3c 

Meat . 

+4 

+  10 

+  18 

Sugar . 

+7 

+8 

+4c 

Butter . 

+2 

+5 

+  3 

Vegetable  oil . 

+20 

-17c 

Coffee . 

-f20 

+20 

Meat  . 

+7 

+  10? 

+  34 

Washing  machines  .... 

-t-64 

+  15 

+28 

Lard . 

+  1 

±0 

Domestic  refrigerators  .  .  . 

-f58 

+  60 

+22 

Milk . 

1 

+  3 

+  5 

Watches . 

+58 

+28 

+5 

Butter . 

+4 

+  5 

+6 

+7 

Motor-cycles . 

+  120 

+20 

Cheese . 

) 

+7 

+38 

Television  sets . 

+  130 

+  154 

+  30 

All  food . 

+5 

+2 

+6 

Woollen  fabrics . 

+6 

) 

Eastern  Germany  * 

Cotton  fabrics . 

-lOrf 

Total  trade  turnover  .  .  . 

+6 

+5 

+  13 

+2c 

Ready-made  clothing  .  .  . 

+33 

Fish  and  fish  products  .  . 

+  8 

+24 

+4d 

Leather  shoes . 

+10  <i 

Animal  and  vegetable  fats  . 

+6 

+3 

+  11 

+2 

All  clothing . 

h 

+7 

+5 

Fat  cheese . 

+  12 

+  14 

+  1W 

Pots  and  pans . 

+42 

±0c< 

All  food . 

+4 

+4 

+3rf 

Bicycles . 

+4 

+20 

±0c/ 

All  manufactures . 

+  10 

+7 

+9d 

-3  c 

Radio  sets . 

+24 

+20 

+24  cl 

Furniture . 

+  100rf 

+33  c  I 

Poland 

Other  manufactures  .... 

+  4 

*  * 

+  15 

Total  trade  turnover  .  .  . 

+  11 

+9 

+  12 

+  13 

All  manufactures . 

+5 

+5* 

+  10* 

Wheat  flour . 

+  11 

+  16 

Sugar . 

+6 

+  16 

+8 

Bulgaria 

Vegetable  oil . 

) 

+  13 

+  12 

Total  trade  turnover  .  .  . 

+  12 

+  16 

+  llrf 

+  16 

Margarine . 

+9 

+  19 

1 

Sugar . 

+9 

+9 

+  15</ 

+21 

Meat  and  meat  products 

+  13 

Sugar  products . 

+  19 

+  16 

+27 

+  12C 

Lard . 

e 

+  16 

Vegetable  oil . 

+  17 

+  15 

Butter . 

+  12 

+30 

-3 

Meat  . 

+  18 

+  10 

+27 

+7C 

Milk . 

+9 

+9 

+7 

Meat  products . 

+25 

+23 

+20  c 

Eggs . 

+5 

+  15 

-11 

Lard . 

+7 

+46 

Woollen  fabrics . 

+8 

+25 

+8 

Milk . 

+  16 

+34 

Cotton  fabrics . 

+9 

+  15 

+  14 

+  15 

Butter . 

+29 

+  11  c 

Silk  fabrics . 

+  10 

+21 

+8 

Cheese . 

+  15 

+22  c 

+25 

Linen  fabrics . 

+36 

+  12 

Eggs . 

+4 

+  13C 

Ready-made  clothing  .  .  . 

+  16 

+  14 

Woollen  fabrics . 

+9 

+  15 

+  18'/ 

+46 

Leather  shoes . 

+  10 

+  13 

+  17/ 

+7 

Cotton  fabrics . 

+6 

+  17 

+20 

+23 

Furniture . 

+  16 

+  11 

Silk  fabrics . 

+  15  c 

+58 

Enamel  ware . 

+  14 

+  12 

Linen  fabrics . 

+36 

+29 

Radio  sets . 

+49 

+22 

+  11 

Footwear  . 

+22 

+  17 

+  33 

+25 

Motor-cycles . 

+51 

+43 

+35 

Metal  domestic  ware  .  .  . 

+  12 

Bicycles . 

+39 

+  11 

+89 

Metal  bedsteads  . 

+64 

Coal . 

+7 

Radio  sets . 

+  17 

+  15^/ 

Sources:  Plans  and  plan  fulfilment  reports;  Rud^  Prdvo,  1  April  and  6  July 
No.  5,  1956,  p.  179;  Szabad  N^p,  9  August  1955. 

Note.  —  Public  catering  is  included  in  total  trade  turnover, 
o  Excluding  public  catering,  the  increase  was  7  per  cent  in  1955  and  4  per  cent 
in  January  to  May  1956. 
l>  Including  privately  owned  shops. 
c  Refers  to  first  quarter. 
d  Refers  to  second  quarter. 


1956;  Slatistische  Praxis,  No.  3,  1956,  Karteiblatt;  Deutsche  Flnanzwirlschaft, 

t  Plan  not  fulfilled. 

/  Refers  to  all  shoes. 
g  Includes  meat  products. 

h  Reduction  reported  without  quantitative  indication. 

Over  average  of  preceding  year. 
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Table  24 

Expenditure  elasticity  with  respect  to 
urban  family  income  in  Czechoslovakia 

Index  “  of  commodity  expenditure 


Index  “  of  total  expenditure 


Income  group 

(monthly  income  per  family  member) 

Kcs  301  K&  401  Kis  501  More  than 
to  400  to  500  to  600  kCs  601 


Bread  and  products 
of  rye  flour  .  . 

0.82 

0.64 

0.56 

0.47 

Wheat  flour  .  .  . 

0.79 

0.62 

0.52 

0.42 

Sugar  . 

0.89 

0.78 

0.69 

0.57 

Potatoes . 

0.75 

0.78 

0.53 

0.58 

Vegetable  fats  .  . 

0.85 

0.69 

0.58 

0.47 

Meat  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts  . 

1.01 

0.99 

0.94 

0.88 

Lard . 

1.08 

0.94 

0.98 

0.78 

Butter . 

1.02 

1.06 

0.92 

0.94 

Eggs . 

1.21 

1.39 

1.10 

1.05 

All  food . 

0.98 

0.93 

0.87 

0.82 

Woollen  fabrics .  . 

1.02 

1.01 

1.57 

2.13 

Cotton  fabrics  .  . 

1.15 

1.20 

1.63 

1.58 

Silk  fabrics.  .  .  . 

1.30 

1.55 

1.93 

2.23 

Footwear  .... 

0.95 

0.95 

0.93 

0.82 

Refrigerators,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  etc. 

2.02 

2.02 

2.71 

3.46 

Radio  sets  .... 

2.56 

1.37 

3.92 

8.19 

Furniture  .... 

1.22 

1.41 

2.98 

4.03 

Books  . 

1.25 

1.42 

1.51 

1.82 

All  manufactures  . 

1.06 

1.18 

1.38 

1.53 

Transport  fares 

0.95 

1.38 

1.55 

2.06 

Source :  Pldnovane  Hospoddfstvl^  No.  4,  1956,  p.  247. 
o  Group  of  monthly  income  per  family  member  up  to  kis  300  =  100. 


out  of  21  per  cent)  bought  something  else,  rather  than 
search  elsewhere. 

Income  Increases 

A  general  price  increase  has  been  granted  to  agri¬ 
cultural  producers  in  Bulgaria,  and  a  number  of 
partial  increases  have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  Bulgaria,  payments 
for  obligatory  deliveries  have  been  increased  with 
immediate  elfect  by  20  to  30  per  cent  for  most  of  the 
important  crops,  while  prices  for  contractual  deliveries 
will  be  similarly  raised  from  next  year  onwards. 
Particularly  large  increases  have  been  made  for  hard 
wheat  (40  per  cent),  apples  (80  per  cent)  and  wool 
(73  to  127  per  cent,  according  to  quality). 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  sugar-beet  prices  were  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent’^  (the  introduction  of  this 
crop  qualifies  for  a  30  per  cent  premium  for  the 
first  three  years  of  culture),  wool  prices  were  raised, 
and  the  contractual  prices  for  deliveries  of  fruits, 
berries  and  grapes  are  to  be  set  at  the  level  ruling  in 
the  local  free  market.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  a  speech 
at  Alma-Ata,  has  said  that  state  grain  procurements 
from  kolkhozy  will  be  reduced  next  year  if  the  harvest 
is  favourable.’®  Wool  and  meat  may  be  substituted 
for  compulsory  deliveries  of  grain  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  stock-breeding.  In  Poland,  prices  of  contrac¬ 
tual  and  compulsory  deliveries  of  animal  products 
were  increased  to  discourage  premature  slaughterings, 
and  premia  were  announced  for  additional  deliveries 
of  these  commodities.  In  some  parts  of  Poland,  the 
cuts  in  procurement  will  amount  for  some  products  to 
10  to  15  per  cent.  New  subsidies  were  introduced  in 
Czechoslovakia  for  hop  production. 

A  reform  of  delivery  prices  and  agricultural  taxation 
is  under  study  in  eastern  Germany.  More  immediately, 
it  is  proposed  to  offer  the  services  of  machine  and 
tractor  stations  to  larger  private  farms  at  rates  hitherto 
applicable  to  smaller  farms. 

In  Hungary,  however,  the  expansion  of  the  income 
of  agricultural  producers  is  envisaged  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  farm  output  (3  per  cent  in  1956)  and  co¬ 
operative  farmers  have  received  preferential  treatment 
in  the  new  tax  scheme.  The  new  scheme  ’*  will  bring 
in  more  revenue  than  the  former  system,  but  it  provides 
for  a  20  per  cent  reduction  for  members  of  higher- 
grade  co-operatives  which  normally  fulfil  their  delivery 
obligations.”  The  obligatory  delivery  of  80  per  cent 
of  bread  grain  surpluses  is  also  primarily  intended  to 
curb  incomes. 

The  Hungarian  Government  introduced,  with  effect 
from  1  June  1956,  a  minimum  monthly  wage  of 
650  forints  for  all  categories  of  workers  in  industry 
(except  trainees  and  apprentices  and  some  unskilled 
workers  in  construction).  At  the  same  time,  basic 
wage  rates  were  increased  by  5.3  per  cent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry,  6.6  per  cent  in  the  construction 
materials  industry  and  subsequently  by  10  to  12  per 

’*The  machine  and  tractor  stations’  charges  for  work  on 
sugar  beet  were  at  the  same  time  halved. 

Pravda,  29  July  1956.  This  should  leave  collective  farms 
with  surpluses  for  developing  livestock  production  and  for 
open-market  sales  (with  a  resultant  reduction  of  bread  prices). 

’*  It  is  based  on  a  uniform  assessment  of  average  farm  incomes 
per  unit  of  land  over  a  number  of  years,  and  excludes  income 
from  livestock  (horses  excepted).  It  therefore  represents  no 
disincentive  to  more  intensive  farming. 

"This  same  reduction  applies  to  farm  members’  plots, 
provided  that  their  labour  day  performance  on  collective  duties 
has  attained  the  regulation  minimum. 


cent  in  the  mineral  oil  industry.  No  state  loan  will  be 
floated  this  year,  which  means  an  increase  of  about  4 
per  cent  in  take-home  pay  from  October  onwards  (when 
deductions  for  a  previous  loan  will  come  to  an  end). 
In  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  wage  increases 
have  been  granted  to  teachers  and  in  the  former 
to  higher  medical  staffs.  Improved  pension  schemes 
have  been  introduced  or  are  being  discussed  every¬ 
where  except  in  Rumania  and  Albania,  while  progress 
in  reducing  working  time  continues.  In  Bulgaria,  the 
length  of  the  working  week  was  reduced  by  two  hours 
as  from  the  end  of  April;  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
daily  hours  of  work  were  cut  to  six  for  young  persons 
aged  16  to  18,  with  effect  from  June;  and  in  Hungary, 
following  the  introduction  of  a  six-  or  seven-hour 
working  day,’®  a  further  reduction  of  the  working 
week  to  42  or  40  (and  exceptionally  to  36)  hours  was 
decreed  for  those  working  in  unhealthy  conditions.  A 
shortening  of  the  working  week  from  48  to  46  hours 
for  adults,  and  36  hours  for  youths  under  16,  is  to 
come  into  effect  in  Czechoslovakia  next  October. 

The  Problem  of  Incentives  in  Poland 

On  7  April  this  year,  the  Polish  Government 
announced  an  increase  in  wages  and  pensions  of 
5  billion  zloty  on  a  yearly  basis.  Priority  was  given  to 
earnings  of  less  than  500  zloty  a  month.  Out  of 
6.5  million  employees  in  the  socialist  sector  of  the 
economy  about  3.4  million  in  all  were  to  benefit  from 
the  increase,  but  they  were  warned  that  this  increase 
represented  the  maximum  resources  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  allocate. 

Actual  developments  during  the  following  three 
months  differed  from  the  initial  intentions  of  the 
Government.  The  very  lowest  wages  were  increased 
to  the  minimum  of  500  zloty,  and  widows’  and  old  age 
pensions  were  increased.  But  an  unforeseen  share  of 
the  sums  earmarked  for  increases  in  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  other  groups  was  allocated  to  those  groups 
of  wage-earners  whose  bargaining  power  was  the 
strongest,  as  distinct  from  those  in  greatest  need. 

Thus  wages  and  salaries  in  the  highest-priority 
industries — coal-mining,  metallurgy  and  construction 
industry — which  already  had  the  highest  average 
earnings  in  1955  ’*  were  substantially  raised.  In  the 
coal-mines,  increases  of  9  to  16  per  cent  were  granted 
to  underground  transport  and  maintenance  workers 
and  to  surface  workers  (to  come  into  force  on  1  May), 
and  later  a  general  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of  all  underground  workers  was  authorized 

The  45-hour  working  week  now  covers  26  per  cent  of  the 
total  working  population. 

’•  Cf.  this  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  Table  14. 


(effective  20  June).®®  An  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  certain  categories  of  state  employees  benefited 
mainly  the  higher  income  brackets.  The  increases 
granted  between  April  and  July  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  (in  billions  of  zloty): 


Industry .  1.80 

Administration .  0.66 

Agriculture .  0.42 

Transport .  0.18 

Increases  resulting  from  the  new  minimum 
wages  (except  in  sectors  covered  by  the 

above  adjustments) .  0.46 

Total  wage  increases .  3.52 

Increased  pensions .  0.4  * 

Total  earmarked  increases .  3.9  * 


Sources :  Wages :  Plan  fulfilment  report.  Pensions :  From  data  in 
Tryhuna  Ludu,  1  April  1956  (on  the  assumption  that  one-third  of  those  entitled 
to  pensions  had  previously  received  less  than  the  sti'tutory  minimum  under 
present  regulations). 

Of  the  promised  5  billion  zloty  increment  to  wages 
and  pensions,  all  but  about  1  billion  had  been  ear¬ 
marked  by  the  end  of  June  ®^  and  1 .4  million  earners 
had  as  yet  received  no  increase  in  their  basic  earnings. 

In  fact,  the  readjustment  of  wages,  as  finally  imple¬ 
mented,  tended  to  accentuate  income  differentials  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  original  intentions  as 
announced  in  April.  A  downward  adjustment  of  pre¬ 
mia  payments,  which  accompanied  the  increases  in 
basic  wages,  caused  further  discontent. 

As  the  expected  comprehensive  wage  increases  failed 
to  materialize  and  as  vacancies  fell  farther  behind  the 
number  of  those  seeking  work,  the  disappointed  groups 
of  workers  naturally  became  impatient.  This  was 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  Poznan  demonstrations.  A 
progressive  wage  scale,  applied  for  some  years  pre¬ 
viously  at  the  Zispo  engineering  works,  had  been 
abolished  during  the  second  half  of  1955  and  had 
reduced  the  wages  of  three-quarters  of  the  workers 
paid  on  piece  rates.  A  number  of  highly  skilled  work¬ 
ers  had  suffered  further  loss,  because  tax  deductions 
had  continued  to  be  made  between  July  and  November 
1955  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  former  earnings, 
and  no  reimbursement  had  been  made  even  six 
months  later.  Earnings  had  also  been  reduced  by  cuts 
in  overtime  work,  and  by  production  stoppages  caused 
by  irregular  material  supply.  Such  wage  supplements 
as  “  hot  ”  and  “  dirty  ”  pay  and  free  protective  clothing 
and  footwear  were  reduced.®® 

*®On  wage  increases  in  construction  cf.  ibid.,  p.  31,  foot¬ 
note  49. 

Further  increases  were  in  fact  later  decided  upon  (see  p.  40). 

**  These  are  the  factors  contributing  to  discontent  in  Poznan 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ochab  (Trybuna  Ludu,  loc.  cit.). 
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Though  the  actual  diminution  of  money  earnings 
was  not  general,  the  evel  of  earnings  in  Poland  was 
low  enough  to  cause  discontent.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  computation  recently  published  in 
Poland  which  showed  that  many  families  could  not 
cover  their  basic  needs  unless  there  was  more  than  one 
wage-earner  in  the  household.  The  cost  of  a  diet 
needed  to  meet  minimum  nutritional  requirements 
(providing  2,800  to  3,000  calories  a  day  and  including 
100  grammes  each  of  proteins  and  of  fats)  was  assessed 
at  320  zloty  a  month.  A  family  of  four  persons,  two 
of  them  children,  would  thus  have  to  spend  at  least 
960  zloty  a  month.  The  computation  was  taken  a 
stage  farther  on  the  assumption  that  requirements  of 
industrial  goods  are  30  per  cent  of  food  expenditure 
and  that  all  other  expenses  add  up  to  one-fifth  of  the 
total  family  budget;  **  on  these  assumptions,  the  total 
income  of  the  family  would  have  to  be  about  1,500 
zloty — still  more,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  larger 
families. 

The  following  figures,  even  though  relating  to  all 
workers  in  the  socialist  sector  rather  than  to  family 
heads  only,*®  indicate  that  many  of  the  latter  must  be 
in  the  groups  earning  less  than  1,500  zloty  per  month. 
Family  allowances,®*  subsidized  meals  in  factories  and 
other  benefits  raise  the  effective  buying  power  of  a 
household,  but  the  indications  are  nevertheless  clear 
that  considerable  hardships  are  experienced  by  many 
families  with  several  dependants,  but  only  one  bread¬ 
winner.  Most  families  thus  need  to  have  more  than 
one  wage-earner  or  to  supplement  their  incomes  in 
some  other  way  where  this  is  possible.  While  many 
people  in  Poland  hold  more  than  one  job,  this  is 
largely  restricted  to  intellectuals  and  white-collar 
workers  and  is  less  frequent  among  manual  workers. 


Distribution  of  Wage  and  Salary  Income  in 
Poland  in  September  1955  “ 


Monthly  gross 
earnings  in 
zloty 

Percentage 
of  total 
employment 

Monthly  gross  Percentage 

earnings  in  of  total 

zloty  employment 

Below  400 

3.5 

1,000-1,200 

14.8 

400-450 

2.4 

1,200-1,500 

14.2 

450-500 

3.0 

1,500-2,000 

10.8 

500-600 

6.6 

2,000-2,500 

3.8 

600-700 

9.0 

2,500-3,000  (sic) 

1.5 

700-800 

10.5 

3,500-5,000  (sic) 

1.0 

800-1,000 

18.8 

Above  5,000 

0.1 

Source:  Zycie  Cospodarcze,  No.  11,  1956. 
a  Based  on  a  study  carried  out  in  56,000  socialist  enterprises  by  the  State 
Insurance  Board. 


“  Zycie  Cospodarcze,  No.  12,  1956. 

**  This  pattern  of  expenditure  employed  in  the  Polish  com¬ 
putation  was  drawn  from  a  Czechoslovak  study  of  low-income 
groups,  published  in  Pldnovani  Hospoddfstvi,  No.  4,  1956. 

“  Earnings  by  family  heads  would,  on  the  whole,  tend  to 


Table  25 


Cost  of  a  subsistence  food  basket  in  relation  to 
average  earnings  per  worker 


Country 

Monthly  cost 
of  the  subsistence 
food  basket  o  per 
one  consumption 
unit  (1956  prices) 

Estimated 

average 

monthly 

net 

earnings  b 

Number  of 
baskets 
purchasable 
with  one 
average 
wage  c 

(in  national  currencies) 

Bulgaria  .... 

194 

557 

2.9 

Czechoslovakia  . 

299 

1  162  d 

3.9 

Eastern 

Germany  .  .  . 

70  e 

290 

4.1 

Hungary  .... 

353 

1  133 

3.2 

Poland . 

319 

1  003/ 

3.1 

Rumania  .... 

202 

550*/ 

2.7 

Soviet  Union  .  . 

207 

706* 

3.4 

Sources:  See  Table  26.  Also — Bulgaria:  Rabolnichesko  Delo,  30  April 
1956.  Czechoslovakia:  Pflruika  pro  mzdovi  pracovnlky,  1956,  p.  168;  and 
Prague  News  Letter,  7  July  1956.  Eastern  Germany :  Statistische  Praxis, 
April  1956.  Hungary  :  Szabad  Nep,  19  June  1956.  Poland  :  Zycie  Cospodarcze, 
Nos.  11  and  12,  1956.  Rumania:  secretariat  estimate  based  on  wage  income 
(ofhcially  communicated)  for  certain  occupations.  Soviet  Union :  secretariat 
estimate  based  on  data  in  Politicheskaya  Ekonomia,  195^,  p.  462 ;  and  plan 
fulfilment  reports. 

a  For  the  composition  of  the  basket,  see  Table  26. 
b  All  workers  and  office  workers  in  the  national  economy. 
c  In  relating  these  data  to  family  standards  account  was  to  be  taken  of  various 
factors  including  family  allowances  and  other  benefils  as  well  as  the  lower 
food  requirements  of  children  as  apposed  to  adults. 
d  Average  nominal  wage  of  industrial  workers. 

'  Calculated  on  the  rations  of  the  basic  ration  card  (Grund-Karte)  outside 
east  Berlin.  It  is  estimated  that  in  east  Berlin  the  same  basket  would  cost 
some  10  per  cent  less. 

/  All  insured  employees  in  the  socialized  sector. 


Similar  food  baskets  or  wage-distributions  are  not 
available  for  other  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  but 
the  Polish  basket  may  be  re-valued  in  prices  of  these 
countries  *’  and  compared  with  average  earnings 
(Tables  25  and  26).  The  relationship  between  food 
costs  and  wages  in  Poland — though  about  the  same  as 
in  Hungary  and  better  than  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania— 
appears  less  favourable  than  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
eastern  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  Differences 
between  the  price  levels  of  consumer  manufactures 
would  widen  some  of  these  divergences.  Any  analysis 
along  these  lines  must,  however,  remain  tentative  until 
more  is  known  about  actual  consumption  patterns, 
distribution  of  joint  family  incomes  by  size  of  family, 


exceed  those  of  other  workers  but  comparative  data  are  not 
available. 

**  Polish  family  allowances  would  increase  the  average  wage 
by  about  15  per  cent  in  a  two-child  household.  Czechoslovak 
allowances  are  of  about  the  same  relative  magnitude,  but  the 
situation  varies  in  other  countries:  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
children’s  allowances  start  only  with  the  fourth  child,  while  in 
eastern  Germany  they  are  given  in  the  form  of  tax  deductions. 

Thus,  no  account  is  taken  in  Table  26  of  inter-country 
variations  in  actual  consumption  patterns. 


PRICES 


Article 


Unit 


Rye  bread  .  . 

Kg. 

0.400 

Wheat  bread  . 

0.100 

Wheat  flour  . 

0.050 

Pork  meat  . 

0.100“ 

Beef  .... 
Veal  .... 

1  0.100“ 

Eggs  .... 

Number 

2* 

Lard  .... 

Kg. 

0.025 

Butter  .  .  . 

0.025 

Milk  .... 

Litre 

0.500 

Potatoes  .  . 

Kg. 

0.500 

Sugar  .... 

0.100 

Vegetables  .  . 

0.200 

Pulses  .  .  . 

0.080  b 

Quantity  per 

CONSUMPTION  UNIT 


Daily  Monthly 


16 

3 

1.5 

0.9 

0.9 

9 

0.750 

0.750 

15 

15 

3 

6 


Bulgaria 

Czecho- 

Eastern  Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Slovakia 

Rationed 

Unrationed 

Union 

Leva 

Kls 

DM 

Forints 

Zlotys 

Lei 

Roubles 

1.50 

2.80 

0.60 

1  3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.25 

4.70 

4.00 

— 

1.00 

4.00 

4.30 

2.75 

5.00 

3.95 

— 

1.03 

4.60 

6.50 

4.00 

3.05 

12.60 

37.00 

2.86 

11.20 

30.00 

30.00 

13.00 

20.10 

10.40 

25.00 

2.08 

8.55 

24.00 

j  25.00 

10.00 

15.00 

15.50 

40.00 

3.46 

12.25 

24.00 

0.60 

1.40 

0.15 

0.45 

1.60 

1.30 

0.75 

0.82 

13.60 

35.00 

2.85 

6.50 

30.00 

34.00 

18.00 

23.80 

23.50 

42.00 

4.20 

20.00 

66.00 

54.00 

26.00 

28.70 

2.24 

2.00 

0.32 

1.20 

3.00 

1.70 

1.50 

2.55 

0.80 

0.66 

— 

0.13 

3.00 

1.80 

1.50 

0.70 

9.60 

11.00 

1.12 

3.00 

10.60 

12.00 

9.00 

9.40 

c 

7.00 
2.00  « 

— 

C 

c 

5.00 

C 

C 

c 

7.40/ 

11.70« 

c 

c 

10.00 

c 

c 

Sources :  Bulgaria  :  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  16  June  1956;  and  Survey  for  1953  adjusted  for  officially  announced  price  changes.  Czechoslovakia  :  Stalisticky 
Obzor,  No.  5,  1956;  yyiiva  Lidu,  No.  6,  1956;  Hlas  Domova,  29  May  1956.  Eastern  Germany  :  250  Fragen,  250  Antworien  iiber  die  Deutsche  Demokratische 
Republik,  1954.  Hungary  :  Survey  for  1953  adjusted  for  subsequent  price  changes  by  latest  information.  Poland  :  Zycie  Gospodarcze,  No.  12,  1956. 
Rumania  :  Scdnteia,  28  January  1952;  Sclnleia,  18  February  and  8  March  1955;  Munca,  28  December  1954  and  3  February  1955.  Soviet  Union  :  Izveslia, 
15  December  1947;  Narodnoye  Khozyaistvo  SSSR,  1956. 
o  100  grammes  twice  a  week. 
b  Per  week. 

c  In  the  absence  of  price  quotations,  it  has  been  assumed  that  expenditure 
on  vegetables  and  pulses  accounted  for  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 
as  in  Poland,  i.e.,  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  basket. 


d  Onions. 
«  Carrots. 
/  Beans. 
g  Lentils. 


and  the  effects  of  family  allowances  and  other  relevant 
factors  in  different  countries. 

Although  the  situation  of  the  Soviet  worker  seems 
to  be  at  about  the  average  of  those  in  eastern  Europe, 
it  differs  significantly  because  real  wages  have  been 
rising  continuously  since  the  war;  in  many  countries 
of  eastern  Europe,  average  real  wages  fell  from  1950 
to  1953,  and  even  the  rises  which  have  occurred  since 
then  have  not  lifted  them  much  above  the  levels 
ruling  at  the  outset  of  the  first  five-  or  six-year  plans. 
In  Poland,  the  average  increase  from  1951  to  1955  was 
recently  estimated  to  be  only  13  per  cent.  Such  a  rise, 
although  substantial,  was  affected  by  two  factors— 
changes  in  the  quality  of  goods  and  shifts  in  income 
distribution.  As  the  previous  Bulletin  pointed  out, 
real  wages,  in  the  branches  where  during  the  six-year 

**  Mr.  Cyrankiewicz,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
told  the  Party  Committee  (Trybuna  Ludu,  26  July  1956):  “A 
negative  influence  on  the  shaping  of  real  wages,  an  influence 
which  it  is  impossible  to  define  statistically,  was  exercised  by 
the  worsening  of  the  quality  of  some  industrial  articles  in  the 
years  1951  to  1953. . . .” 


plan  income  fell  farther  behind  the  mean,  fell  not  only 
relatively  but  also  absolutely.®®  Moreover,  food  prices 
increased  faster  than  the  cost-of-living  index  as  a 
whole  between  1950  and  1953,®®  while  “  the  price 
reductions  effected  in  the  years  1954  and  1955  .  .  .  did 
not  generally  include  foodstuffs  and  therefore  could 
not  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  increase 
of  real  wages  of  those  earning  least.”  ®^  As  Mr.  Ochab 
put  it,  “  We  must  state  that  this  increase  [in  real  wages] 
was  very  uneven;  that  a  considerable  number  of 
working  people  did  not  improve  their  situation  . . .  and 
that  there  are  groups  of  working  people  whose  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat  worsened.”  ®® 

The  changes  in  industrial  priorities  brought  about 
by  re-allocations  away  from  investment  and  defence 
were  accompanied  by  consequential  changes  in  wage 


*’  Cf.  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  p.  30  and 
Corrigenda,  which  appears  on  p.  87  of  this  issue. 

•“  Cf.  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1953,  p.  64. 

Mr.  Cyrankiewicz,  loc.  cit. 

•*  Trybuna  Ludu,  loc.  cit. 
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priorities,  and  some  previously  better-paid  workers 
saw  their  situation  deteriorate  despite  a  recent  further 
rise  in  the  level  of  average  real  wages.*® 

Popular  discontent  with  income  levels  and  distribu¬ 
tion  merged  in  public  discussion  with  broader  issues 
of  economic  policy.  “  The  nihilistic  attitude  of  a  great 
part  of  workers  and  office  workers,”  commented 
Professor  Lange,  “  is  the  result  not  only  of  low  stan¬ 
dards  of  living,  but  also  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
rightness  and  soundness  of  an  economic  policy  which 
calls  for  such  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  working 
masses.”  He  cited  the  disproportionate  investment 
and  armament  effort,  the  existence  of  excess  capacity, 
the  shortage  of  raw  materials,  low  quality  and  exces¬ 
sively  costly  industrial  production  and  the  low  level 
of  agricultural  output  as  factors  contributing  to 
“  dislocation  in  the  national  economy. . .  and  apathy 
among  the  masses.”  In  his  analysis  he  also  laid  part 
of  the  blame  on  excessive  centralization  in  planning 
and  management. 

In  the  event,  the  programme  of  action  adopted  by 
the  Party  Central  Committee  at  the  end  of  July  ®® 
included  virtually  all  of  the  measures  which  were 
suggested  by  Professor  Lange  in  his  article.  This 
programme  comprises  three  main  groups  of  measures 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  next  eighteen  months.  The 
first  group  provides  for  the  raising  of  wages  and  farm 
incomes  and  improving  working  conditions;  the 
second  group  provides  for  institutional  changes  aimed 
at  an  improvement  in  enterprise  management;  and  the 
third  group  carries  out  with  immediate  effect  a  shift 

In  comparison  with  the  end-1955  level,  this  rise  can  be 
estimated  at  4  Vi  per  cent. 

**  Zycie  Gospodarcze,  No.  14,  1956. 

In  Professor  Lange’s  view  a  lack  of  incentives  on  the  part 
of  individual  and  collective  farmers  is  the  main  brake  on  an 
expansion  of  output:  incentives  are  deficient  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  spending  extra  income  on  consumer  manufac¬ 
tures  and  farm  tools  and  implements.  A  further  disincentive 
springs  from  the  farmer’s  fear  of  being  more  heavily  taxed  and 
being  classified  as  a  “  kulak  ”,  if  he  increases  production  and — 
in  particular — raises  more  livestock.”  (Cf.  Zycie  Gospodarcze, 
loc.  cit.) 

•“  Try  buna  Ludu,  3  August  1956. 


in  the  allocation  of  resources  in  favour  of  agriculture 
and  personal  and  social  consumption. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  increases,  originally 
envisaged  in  April  at  5  billion  zloty,  has  been  raised 
to  7  billion  zloty  in  order  to  extend  the  rise  in  wages 
and  salaries  to  other  sectors  (together  with  a  further 
increment  of  400  million  zloty  for  old  age  pensions). 
Family  allowances  for  the  families  of  lower-paid 
workers  with  four  or  more  children  are  to  be  raised 
from  1  January  1957.  The  number  of  Sunday  shifts 
worked  in  coal-mines  is  to  be  reduced  from  23  in  1956 
to  12  in  1957  and  they  are  to  be  completely  abolished 
in  1958.  In  the  future,  trade-union  agreement  is  to  be 
required  for  any  rise  in  wage  norms,  and  a  reduction 
in  earnings  is  to  be  avoided.  Farm  incomes  are  to  be 
improved  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  deliveries 
of  milk.  The  planning  and  direction  of  socialist 
enterprises  is  to  be  substantially  decentralized  and 
management  and  works  councils  granted  more  in¬ 
dependence;  additional  payments  from  profits  are  to 
be  made  for  staff  welfare.  Small-scale  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  to  be  encouraged  by  reducing  taxation  on 
handicraft  enterprises,  and  a  kulak  is  defined  as  a 
farmer  regularly  employing  hired  labour,  so  that 
medium  peasants  can  expand  output  without  fear  of 
repression. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  measures  is  to  be  supported 
by  conversion  of  a  number  of  plants  to  consumer- 
goods  production.  All  sectors  of  agriculture  are  to 
receive  increased  allocations  of  fertilizer — individual 
farmers  in  particular  are  to  obtain  coal,  machinery 
and  building  materials — and  small-scale  industrial 
enterprises  are  to  receive  larger  shares  of  raw  material 
supplies. 

The  logic  behind  this  policy  is  that  at  the  present 
stage  the  latent  reserves  of  productivity  can  be  mobil¬ 
ized  only  if  there  is  a  fairly  quick  and  substantial 
improvement  in  standards  of  living.®’ 

”  Cf.  Survey  for  1955,  p.  231:  “  In  an  economic  system  in 
transition  to  socialism  the  raising  of  the  morale  of  workers  and 
peasants  may  sometimes  bring  a  ‘  consumption  multiplier  ’  .  .  . 
into  operation.” 


NOTES  TO  THE  STATISTICS 


Total  Output  of  Metal  Goods,  and  Production  and  Exports  of  Selected  Consumers'  Durable  Goods 

in  Four  Countries  (Table  4) 

Volume  indices  of  production  and  exports  of  consumers’  durable  goods  cover  the  same  sample  of  commodities 
as  that  shown  in  Table  17  of  the  Survey  for  1955. 

The  commodity  series  were  combined  by  using  weights  based  on  the  value  of  production  and  exports,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  1953.  In  certain  cases  the  value  of  production  has  been  estimated  on  the  base  of  the  corresponding  export  unit 
value. 


Orders  Received  and  Stock  of  Orders  for  Steel  and  Metal  Goods  (Table  6) 

For  orders  received,  the  base  period  is  in  all  cases  the  full  year  1953. 

For  the  stock  of  orders,  end-of-period  data  are  compared  with  the  average  of  monthly  or  quarterly  data  for  1953. 


Volume  of  Total  Retail  Sales  in  Selected  Western  European  Countries  (Chart  2) 

This  chart  represents  a  first  attempt  by  the  ECE  secretariat  to  adjust  data  on  retail  sales  to  exclude  seasonal 
fluctuations.  The  coefficients  used  are  the  medians  of  the  ratios  of  twelve-month  moving  averages  to  the  unadjusted 
data  for  the  period  1950-1955.  Easter  sales,  which  fall  either  in  March  or  April,  have  not  been  treated  separately;  and 
this  has  led  to  an  unsatisfactory  adjustment  for  these  two  months.  For  this  reason,  and  also  in  order  to  smooth  out  the 
adjusted  series,  data  have  been  shown  in  the  form  of  three-month  moving  averages  ending  in  the  month  indicated. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TRADE 
BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES* 


1.  Introduction 


The  expansion  in  trade  between  eastern  and  western 
European  countries  continued  in  1955.  Table  1  shows 
that  the  value  of  eastern  European  exports  increased 
by  30  per  cent  above  the  1954  level,  while  western 
European  deliveries  rose  by  12  per  cent.  Thus,  after 
a  period  of  exceptionally  large  increases  in  its  imports, 
eastern  Europe  restored  the  more  traditional  pattern 
of  a  large  export  surplus  with  western  Europe.  The 
rates  of  increase  in  volume  terms  were  smaller,  since 
export  prices  had  risen  by  5  per  cent  in  both  areas.^ 
Although  east-west  European  trade  reached  its  highest 
post-war  peak  in  1955,  western  European  exports  still 
remained  at  only  two-thirds  of  their  pre-war  volume,  and 
eastern  European  exports  did  not  even  attain  one-half 
of  that  level.  Data  so  far  available  for  1956  presented 
in  Table  2  suggest,  however,  that  the  growth  in  east- 
west  European  trade  continues. 

The  expansion  in  east-west  European  trade  in  1955 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its  relative  impor¬ 
tance  for  both  regions,  but  even  so  its  share  in  total 
trade  of  eastern  and  western  Europe  remains  far  below 
that  of  both  pre-war  and  1948.  Table  3  shows  the 
main  changes  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  trade  of  western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  eastern  European  countries  between  1948 
and  1955.  In  both  eastern  and  western  Europe,  the 
main  expansion  during  this  period  has  occurred  in 
trade  within  the  respective  regions,  which,  in  part, 

*  Throughout  this  article  the  term  “  eastern  Europe  ”  includes 
the  Soviet  Union  unless  otherwise  stated.  For  a  full  list  of  the 
countries  included  in  the  two  groups,  see  Appendix  Table  A. 
Trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany  is  not  included 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Yugoslavia  is  included  in  western 
Europe  since  most  of  its  foreign  trade  is  conducted  with  western 
countries.  The  term  “  eastern  trading  region  ”  includes  the 
eastern  European  countries  according  to  the  definition  given 
above,  mainland  China,  Mongolia,  north  Korea  and  north 
Vietnam. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  volume  calculations  give  only 
a  very  crude  indication;  this  reservation  is  particularly  relevant 
in  respect  of  east-west  trade,  where  the  commodity  composition 
is  undergoing  a  continuous  change.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  value  of  eastern  European  exports,  as  shown  in  Table  1, 
is  expressed  in  c.i.f.  terms  and  is  thus  affected  by  the  substantial 
increase  in  maritime  freight  rates  during  1955. 


reflects  the  tendency  towards  closer  economic  co¬ 
operation  in  each  of  them.  For  the  eastern  European 
countries,  trade  with  the  Asian  members  of  the  eastern 
trading  region  also  increased  in  absolute  as  well  as  in 
relative  terms.  But  whereas  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
share  of  intra-regional  trade  (including  the  Asian  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  region)  was  maintained  in  1955,  there 
occurred  in  the  trade  of  the  other  eastern  European 
countries  a  very  marked  shift  to  western  countries, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  even  an  absolute  reduc- 


Table  1 


The  general  level  of  trade  between  eastern 
and  western  Europe 


Imports 

into 

western 

Europe 

Exptorts 
from 
western 
Europe  “ 

Current  value  (millions  of  dollars : 

imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b.): 

1950  . 

801 

643 

1952  . 

995 

739 

1954  . 

1  042 

979 

1955  . 

1  357 

1  095 

Index  numbers  of  unit  values 

{1950  =  100)  : 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

146 

126 

1954  . 

121 

118 

1955  . 

127 

125 

Index  numbers  of  volume  (7950  =  100): 

1938  . 

305 

205 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1952  . 

85 

91 

1954  . 

107 

129 

1955  . 

133 

136 

Sources :  Calculated  rrom  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
See  “  Sources  and  methods  ”  for  description  of  methods  employed,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  eastern  and  western  Germany. 
a  Excluding  war  reparations  from  Finland  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


i 
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Table  2 


Trade  of  individual  western  European  countries  with  eastern  Europe  in  the  early  months  of  1955  and  1956 

Millions  of  current  dollars ;  imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b. 


Country 

Period 

Imports  from  j 

eastern  Europe  1 

Exports  to 
eastern  Europe 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Austria . 

January-May 

30.9 

36.9 

21.6 

39.8 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

January-March 

8.2 

13.0 

20.3 

12.9 

Denmark . 

January-June 

19.3 

24.1 

17.6 

11.0 

Finland . 

January-May 

80.2 

76.6 

69.7 

63.5 

France . 

January-June 

40.7 

50.0 

74.2 

58.3 

Western  Germany  « . 

January-May 

37.0 

68.4 

42.0 

79.3 

Greece . 

January-March 

2.9 

3.8 

2.3 

3.8 

Iceland . 

January-May 

3.8 

6.8 

4.0 

7.1 

Ireland  b . 

January-May 

3.1 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

Italy . 

January-April 

28.8 

21.6 

18.7 

17.8 

Netherlands . 

January-April 

18.4 

22.8 

15.5 

15.9 

Norway . 

January-May 

14.7 

23.9 

16.5 

23.1 

Portugal . 

January-May 

0.3 

0.6 

1.9 

1.8 

Sweden . 

January-April 

27.2 

28.7 

16.9 

16.1 

Switzerland . 

January-June 

20.4 

26.5 

19.9 

19.5 

Turkey  . 

January-April 

33.7 

16.2 

29.3 

30.3 

United  Kingdom  * . 

January-June 

112.9 

125.1 

40.8 

55.0 

Yugoslavia . 

January-May 

7.1 

26.8 

6.5 

22.9 

Total  of  countries  listed 

489.6 

572.4 

417.8 

478.1 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
o  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 
b  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 


tion  in  eastern  Europe’s  intra-trade  as  well  as  in  its 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Apart  from  a  slight 
increase  in  trade  with  mainland  China,  the  expansion 
in  eastern  Europe’s  trade  in  1955  was  thus  entirely 
accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  trade  with  the  western 
European  countries  and  with  overseas  countries  in  the 
western  trading  region.  Information  available  for  1956 
indicates  that  this  shift  has  become  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  According  to  Bulgarian  statistics,  the  wes¬ 
tern  trading  region  accounted  for  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  turnover  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  13  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1955.  For  Poland,  the  share  of  the  western  trading 
region  in  total  trade  has  risen  from  35  to  42  per  cent 
between  the  first  four  months  of  1955  and  of  1956. 

The  reduction  in  1955  after  the  previous  rapid 
expansion  in  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  eastern  European  countries  took  place  despite 
the  fact  that  the  long-term  agreements  associated  with 
the  five-year  plans  of  those  countries  were  primarily 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  intensifying  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  less  attention  was  paid  to  the 


development  of  their  trade  with  each  other.  However, 
this  attitude  was  significantly  revised  in  the  course  of 
1955,  and  the  five-year  plans  now  starting  explicitly 
lay  greater  emphasis  on  integrating  production  and 
trade  among  the  group  of  eastern  European  countries 
as  a  whole.  One  reason  for  the  recent  drop  in  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  been  that  this  country 
did  not  maintain  its  previous  level  of  grain  exports 
to  eastern  European  countries,  where  two  bad  harvests 
had  raised  import  requirements.  In  fact  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  its  own  imports  of  grain  from  over¬ 
seas  countries  in  1955,  and  it  is  planning  to  step  up 
these  imports  in  1956.  Another  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  difficulties  facing  some  eastern  European 
countries  in  financing  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whereas  an  import  surplus  in  the  past  could  be  paid 
for  by  drawing  on  Soviet  credits,  an  export  surplus 
is  at  present  required  to  repay  those  credits.®  Some 


®  Mr.  E.  Ochab,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  United  Workers’ 
Party  in  Poland,  stated  in  a  speech  delivered  to  miners  in  Stalino- 
grod  on  20  June  that  the  over-all  Polish  balance-of-payments  situ¬ 
ation  was  unusually  strained,  (See  Trybuna  Ludu,  20  June  1956.) 
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Table  3 


Trade  tumoyer  of  eastern  and  western  Europe  by  main  areas  " 

Millions  of  current  dollars 


1948 

1950 

1952 

1954 

1955 

Eastern  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  : 

Intra-trade . 

750 

1  500 

2  200 

2  550 

2  500 

Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union . 

850 

1  600 

2  550 

3  260 

3  160 

Trade  with  Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trading  region 

— 

50 

250 

500 

630* 

Trade  with  western  Europe . 

1  530 

1  130 

1  090 

1  210 

1  510 

Trade  with  overseas  countries . 

600 

570 

660 

780 

1  260 

Total  trade  turnover . 

3  730 

4  850 

6  750 

8  300 

9  060 

Soviet  Union: 

Trade  with  eastern  Europe . 

850 

1  600 

2  550 

3  260 

3  160 

Trade  with  Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trading  region 

450 

1  050 

1  600 

1  650 

1  700 

Trade  with  western  Europe . 

540 

310 

640 

810 

940 

Trade  with  overseas  countries . 

710 

240 

410 

580 

500 

Total  trade  turnover  . 

2  550 

3  200 

5  200 

6  300 

6  300 

Western  Europe : 

Intra-trade . 

17  200 

21  670 

29  790 

33  140 

38  150 

Trade  with  eastern  Europe . 

2  070 

1  440 

1  730 

2  020 

2450 

Trade  with  Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trading  region 

140 

150 

110 

160 

200 

Trade  with  overseas  countries . 

24  780 

22  260 

29  910 

30  500 

34  530 

Total  trade  turnover . 

44  190 

45  520 

61  540 

65  820 

75  330 

Sources :  See  “  Sources  and  methods 

a  Excludes  trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany  as  well  as  Finnish  reparation  deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union  (terminated  in  I9S2).  Yugoslavia  has  been 
included  in  western  Europe  for  the  whole  period;  its  trade  with  eastern  Europe  had  been  relatively  large  in  1948  (turnover  of  $80  million  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  $206  million  with  other  eastern  European  countries),  but  disappeared  thereafter  until  the  resumption  of  trading  relations  in  1954,  thus  affecting  impor¬ 
tantly  the  movements  in  the  east-west  trade  totals  shown  atmve  for  1948  and  1950. 


countries,  in  addition,  have  payments  obligations  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  repayment  of  Soviet  shares  in  the  former 
mixed  companies.  Thus,  if  eastern  European  countries 
were  to  maintain  the  level  of  their  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  would  have  to  increase  their 
exports  substantially.  They  may,  however,  have  found 
it  difficult  to  expand  exports  sufficiently,  partly  because 
machinery  and  equipment  built  to  Soviet  specifica¬ 
tions  take  time  to  be  completed,  partly  because  fuel 
and  some  raw  materials  were  in  short  supply  and, 
finally,  because  there  was  little  Soviet  demand  for 
some  of  the  commodities  for  which  there  were  export 
availabilities.  The  credit  of  300  million  roubles 
($75  million)  granted  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Bulgaria  * 
will  help  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  that  country  in  its 
trade  and  payments  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


*  This  amount  is  to  be  used  for  imports  of  tractors,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  and  breeding  cattle  during  the  period  1956 
to  1959  and  is  to  be  repaid  within  ten  years.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  also  give  technical  assistance  for  the  building  of  a  fertilizer 
factory  and  an  additional  credit  of  70  million  roubles  for  deli¬ 
veries  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  it. 


Similarly,  the  declaration  of  17  July  following  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  contains  provisions  for  payment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  free  convertible  currencies  for  part  of  east 
German  deliveries  and  also  for  a  long-term  credit  to 
eastern  Germany,® 

The  energetic  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
trade  relations  with  overseas  countries  in  the  western 
trading  region  are  not  yet  reflected  in  the  figures  shown 
in  Table  3,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  with  a  large  number  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  will  begin  to  yield  results  in  the  course  of  1956. 
For  the  other  eastern  European  countries  there  has 
already  been  a  substantial  relative  as  well  as  absolute 
increase  in  their  trade  with  overseas  countries,  which 
was  most  marked  for  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern 
Germany.  While  trade  relations  have  been  established 
with  a  very  large  number  of  overseas  countries,  actual 
exchanges  have  reached  a  significant  volume  only  with 
a  few.  Table  4  shows  that  eastern  Europe  accounted 

®  Neues  Deutschland,  18  July  1956. 
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Table  4 

Trade  of  eastern  Europe  with  overseas  countries 

Millions  of  current  dollars.  Imports  f.o.b.,  exports  c.i.f. 


Country  of  origin  for  imports  and  of 

Imports 

Exports 

destination  for  exports 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1953 

1954 

1955  a 

More  than  10  per  cent 

Egypt  . 

37.7 

45.0 

81.6 

37.7 

26.1 

34.7 

Iran . 

22.8 

20.6 

23.0 

27.1 

21.2 

30.8 

3  to  10  per  cent 

Argentina . 

24.8 

100.9 

81.1 

15.6 

69.3 

84.6 

Indonesia . 

4.2 

6.7 

27.5 

4.6 

11.9 

30.5 

Cuba . 

0.7 

0.8 

37.0 

0.7 

0.8 

1.3 

Gold  Coast  . 

10.1 

20.4 

11.5 

2.0 

2.9 

5.0 

1  to  3  per  cent 

Brazil . 

10.3 

21.5 

37.8 

9.7 

18.8 

32.9 

Uruguay  . 

0.9 

22.6 

10.2 

0.3 

1.3 

2.3 

Israel . 

1.8 

4.4 

3.3 

2.0 

6.9 

5.5 

Sudan  . 

— 

0.7 

3.2 

3.3 

11.1 

5.6 

Lebanon  . 

0.9 

0.7 

2.0 

2.8 

4.2 

5.4 

Syria . 

— 

0.1 

1.5 

3.3 

4.5 

5.4 

Burma  . 

— 

0.6 

2.6 

2.4 

1.4 

Cyprus . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

1.4 

1.6 

Less  than  1  per  cent 

United  States . 

1.6 

6.0 

7.2 

35.9 

42.3 

55.4 

Australia . 

56.8 

52.5 

30.6 

6.4 

9.2 

8.5 

India . 

6.6 

10.7 

8.6 

4.2 

6.4 

15.1 

Japan  . 

— 

4.9 

11.8 

7.9 

7.5 

8.9 

Malaya . 

13.4 

10.3 

11.8 

4.3 

4.1 

Canada  . 

0.2 

6.0 

10.7 

4.6 

3.8 

4.8 

Union  of  South  Africa . 

1.7 

1.5 

10.9 

3.1 

4.2 

French  Morocco . 

1.7 

2.9 

9.6 

5.8 

2.9 

3.9 

New  Zealand . 

11.0 

8.2 

8.7 

— 

— 

— 

Nigeria . 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

2.6 

4.5 

6.4 

Algeria . 

2.6 

4.6 

5.0 

3.1 

1.3 

1.6 

Pakistan . 

12.3 

7.5 

5.1 

1.0 

1.3 

0.6 

Iraq . 

1.4 

0.1 

— 

2.8 

3.8 

6.0 

Hong  Kong . 

Belgian  Congo,  Ethiopia,  French  Came- 
roons,  French  West  Africa,  Madagascar, 

3.5 

3.5 

2.5 

Tunisia . 

Chile,  Colombia,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Mexico, 

1.2 

0.3 

2.7 

1.5 

3.2 

3.2 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Venezuela  .  .  . 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

0.5 

2.0 

0.7 

3.4 

4.3 

6.1 

Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda . 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.9 

1.2 

1.9 

Total  of  countries  listed  . 

of  which : 

225.9 

363.1 

446.8 

203.1  b 

285.3  * 

380.2  b 

Soviet  Union . 

100.1 

174.9 

160.3 

54.6 

70.1 

92.7 

Czechoslovakia . 

48.8 

67.0 

105.2 

64.3 

96.2 

128.9 

Poland  . 

53.5 

73.2 

116.5 

32.3 

59.4 

72.3 

Hungary . 

12.0 

24.3 

32.9 

15.3 

21.3 

38.7 

Rumania . 

4.3 

17.9 

19.7 

15.5 

16.1 

24.5 

Eastern  Germany  c . 

4.2 

5.2 

10.5 

14.1 

16.6 

18.7 

Bulgaria . 

3.0 

0.6 

1.7 

3.5 

2.1 

2.4 

Note.  —  This  table  covers  the  trade  of  eastern  Europe  with  the  main  overseas  countries,  as  far  as  data  are  available  in  overseas  trade  statistics.  The  discre¬ 
pancies  with  figures  given  in  Table  3  are  largely  due  to  (a)  the  absence  in  this  table  of  certain  overseas  countries  and  (6)  lack  of  country  specification  in  the  trade 
statistics  of  the  reporting  countries. 

Percentages  refer  to  imports  or  exports  from  or  to  eastern  Europe  as  percentage  of  total  imports  or  exports  of  the  overseas  country  in  1955,  whichever  side 
gives  the  higher  share.  In  each  class,  countries  are  arranged  in  decreasing  order  of  their  trade  turnover  with  eastern  Europe, 
o  Trade  for  the  available  months  at  annual  rate. 

b  Including  exports  to  Hong  Kong  from  eastern  European  countries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union,  which  cannot  be  separately  identified. 
c  Trade  with  eastern  Germany  is  under-estimated  as  certain  overseas  countries  report  figures  only  for  trade  with  the  whole  of  Germany. 
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for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  turnover 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  and  Iran.  It  was  also 
of  some  importance  to  four  other  countries — Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Indonesia  and  Cuba.  Whereas  for  several 
of  these  countries  the  desire  to  diversify  their  trade 
relations,  so  as  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  tradi¬ 
tional  sources  of  supply,  played  a  part  in  expanding 
trade  with  eastern  Europe,  in  the  case  of  Egypt  the 
possibility  of  selling  cotton  surpluses  which  could  not 
be  disposed  of  elsewhere  provided  an  added  incentive. 
Similarly,  Iran  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  rice,  dried 
fruit,  tobacco,  textile  fibres  and  skins,  products  which 
encounter  marketing  difficulties  in  western  countries. 
Financial  difficulties  in  their  payments  relations  with 
western  Europe  have  stimulated  the  trade  of  Argentina 
and  Brazil  with  eastern  European  countries.  The  great 
expansion  in  Cuban  sugar  exports  was  due  to  tempo¬ 
rary  factors,  including  shortages  in  countries  normally 
supplying  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  eastern  European  countries  have  made  special 
efforts  to  promote  trade  relations  with  overseas  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  sending  of  commercial  missions, 
the  organization  of  exhibitions  of  their  products  and 
participation  in  international  tenders.  According  to 
press  reports,  they  have  offered  industrial  equipment 
and  complete  industrial  plants  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  credit  terms,  together  with  technical  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  plants.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  ascertain  whether  these  offers  have 
turned  into  firm  contracts;  nor  is  it  possible  to  evaluate 
in  money  terms  the  importance  of  such  projects.  While 
machinery  and  equipment  may  increasingly  figure  in 
the  exports  of  eastern  Europe  to  overseas  countries, 
they  are  not  yet  reflected  to  an  important  extent  in  the 
available  statistics.  So  far,  exports  from  eastern 
Europe  have  been  concentrated  on  basic  materials 
— petroleum,  coke,  crude  steel  and  cement — and  on 
products  of  light  industry,  such  as  textiles. 


2.  The  Pattern  of  East-West  European  Trade 


Not  only  did  east-west  European  trade  increase 
between  1954  and  1955,  but  it  also  accounted  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  trade  turnover  in  both 
areas.  The  share  of  trade  with  western  Europe  in 
the  total  trade  turnover  of  eastern  Europe  increased 
from  14  to  16  per  cent  between  1954  and  1955,  but  in 
1948  it  had  been  33  per  cent  and  in  1937  almost  60  per 
cent.  Table  5  shows  that  in  Hungary  and  Poland  the 
shift  during  the  past  year  towards  trade  with  western 
Europe  was  particularly  marked.  Appendix  Table  A 
shows  that  the  absolute  increase  in  trade  with  western 
Europe  was  relatively  largest  for  those  two  countries, 
both  on  the  import  and  on  the  export  side.  Imports 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  were  merely 
maintained  on  the  1954  level,  and  eastern  German 
imports  from  western  Europe  even  fell. 

In  western  Europe’s  trade,  eastern  Europe  accounts 
for  only  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
about  5  per  cent  in  1948  and  between  7  and  8  per  cent 
in  1937.  Although  this  trade  plays  a  relatively  limited 
role  for  western  Europe  as  a  whole,  there  are  five  coun¬ 
tries  for  which  it  accounts  for  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
of  their  total  foreign  trade,  or  as  much  as  it  does  in 
the  eastern  European  countries.  While  in  Finland, 
Iceland  and  Turkey  the  share  has  increased  consi¬ 
derably  above  that  of  the  pre-war  years,  it  is  still  less 
than  it  was  in  1937  in  Austria  and  Yugoslavia;  but  it 
will  be  shown  below  that  trade  with  eastern  Europe  is 
likely  to  increase  a  great  deal  in  these  two  countries 
in  the  near  future. 

Appendix  Table  A  shows  that  the  value  of  imports 
from  eastern  Europe  increased  in  all  western  European 


countries  with  the  exception  of  Norway;  the  increase 
in  western  Europe’s  exports  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  net  result  of  a  very  great  expansion  in  exports  from 
only  a  few  main  countries — France,  western  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia — whereas  exports 
from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  fell  sharply. 
Table  5  shows  that  in  total  western  European  exports 
the  share  of  eastern  Europe  remained  constant  between 
1954  and  1955  and  that  in  more  than  half  the  countries 
listed  it  actually  fell. 

Finland  is  still  eastern  Europe’s  main  trading  partner 
in  western  Europe,  and  accounted  in  1955  for  about 
16  per  cent  of  total  east- west  European  trade.  This 
share  had,  however,  declined  over  the  preceding  years 
at  the  same  time  as  there  was  a  decline  in  the  share 
of  eastern  Europe  in  Finland’s  total  trade.  The  expla¬ 
nation  for  this  change  was  the  reduced  Soviet  import 
requirements  of  forestry  products,  in  particular  pre¬ 
fabricated  houses,  and  increased  competition  on  eastern 
European  markets  of  ships  and  machinery  from  other 
suppliers.  There  was,  further,  the  strong  demand  for 
Finnish  forestry  products  on  western  markets  and  the 
fact  that  Finnish  imports  of  agricultural  products 
from  eastern  Europe  are  already  so  high  that  further 
expansion  is  difficult.  These  factors,  however,  mainly 
influenced  Finnish  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  trade  with  other  eastern  European  countries 
increased  substantially.  The  pattern  of  Finland’s 
trade  with  eastern  Europe  continues  to  be  based  on 
a  system  of  triangular  agreements  whereby  an  import 
surplus  with  the  other  eastern  European  countries 
is  offset  by  an  export  surplus  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Table  5 

The  share  of  east-west  European  trade  in  total  trade  of  individual  countries'’ 

Percentages 


Country 


Finland  . 

Iceland . 

Turkey . 

Yugoslavia . 

Austria . 

Norway . 

Greece . 

Sweden . 

Denmark . 

Switzerland . 

Italy . 

Netherlands . 

France  * . 

Belgium-Luxembourg 
Western  Germany  c  . 
United  Kingdom  «  .  . 

Portugal . 

Ireland  < . 

Spain . 


Total  western  Europe 


1937 

1948 

1954 

1955 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

9.1 

2.3 

19.0 

15.5  0 

27.8 

27.0 

26.5 

24.2 

1.7 

0.8 

8.7 

11.8 

18.3 

24.7 

21.9 

27.9 

11.6 

12.0 

8.3 

9.5 

9.4 

16.5 

18.4 

21.9 

16.8 

12.6 

43.3 

49.8 

1.2 

2.6 

7.3 

13.5 

31.9 

27.9 

25.5 

14.7 

9.1 

9.4 

9.4 

9.9 

6.7 

3.6 

8.0 

10.0 

4.1 

7.7 

3.6 

5.9 

18.0 

10.4 

2.1 

8.9 

2.8 

7.1 

3.4 

4.6 

9.0 

5.7 

9.9 

8.3 

4.0 

4.2 

4.3 

3.5 

4.3 

2.3 

10.6 

7.8 

3.8 

6.5 

3.7 

3.4 

11.6 

8.8 

5.4 

7.3 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

11.2 

6.1 

3.0 

4.0 

2.6 

3.4 

2.5 

3.1 

7.6 

5.6 

4.1 

4.5 

1.9 

3.5 

2.2 

2.2 

5.1 

4.5 

2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

2.6 

6.9 

5.0 

3.9 

3.5 

1.9 

2.9 

1.9 

2.3 

13.5 

12.6  d 

1.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.5 

2.2 

2.0 

6.4 

3.6 

2.5 

1.4 

2.2 

0.9 

2.7 

1.3 

2.3 

2.0 

0.3 

1.0 

0.2 

2.4 

0.2 

2.1 

3.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

4.5/ 

1.1/ 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

8.4 

6.9 

5.0 

4.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

Imports  -f  Exports 

Imports  Exports 

Imports  -1-  Exports 

Imports  +  Exports 

Poland . 

60 

50 

21 

25 

Hungary . 

68 

48 

15 

23 

Rumania . 

62 

24 

17 

19 

Czechoslovakia . 

56 

42 

13 

15 

Soviet  Union . 

65  g 

21 

13 

15 

Bulgaria . 

68 

13 

11 

10 

Eastern  Germany . 

50  << 

36 

10 

10 

Total  eastern  Europe  .  .  . 

58 

33 

14 

16 

Sources:  For  western  European  countries:  national  trade  statistics;  for 
eastern  European  countries  see  “  Sources  and  methods 
a  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations. 
b  Excluding  trade  in  non-monetary  gold. 

c  Excluding  post-war  trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany. 


d  Estimates  based  on  the  distribution  of  trade  of  the  whole  of  Germany. 
^  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 

/  Year  1935. 

S  Including  the  Baltic  republics. 


The  three  major  western  European  trading  countries 
— the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  western  Germany 
— have  only  recently  participated  in  the  general  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade  with  eastern  Europe.  The  change  in 
export  control  policies,  which  led  to  the  reduction  of 
the  strategic  list  in  August  1954,  has  certainly  been  a 
factor  in  this  development.  Thus,  the  increase  in 
British  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  mainly 
accounted  for  by  heavy  shipments  of  copper  wire,  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  relaxation  of  strategic  controls. 


The  increase  in  French  exports  in  1955  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  mainly  by  large  shipments  of  wheat  to 
Hungary  and  Poland.  Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  conducted  within  the  framework  of  a  three-year 
agreement  which  expired  in  the  course  of  1955.  It  has 
been  renewed  for  one  year  without  providing  for  any 
significant  increase  in  trade.® 

•  During  the  visit  of  the  French  Prime  Minister  to  Moscow 
in  May,  it  was  agreed  that  quota  lists  involving  greatly  increased 
exchanges  should  be  worked  out. 
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Western  German  trade  with  eastern  Europe  has 
been  slow  to  develop.’  During  the  last  year,  however, 
it  has  registered  a  particularly  steep  increase,  mainly 
on  account  of  larger  exports  of  rye,  chemicals,  iron 
and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals  and  ships  and  larger 
imports  of  timber,  coal,  steel  and  flax.  The  official 
attitude  towards  this  trade  remains  cautious,  and  there 
is  still  no  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
industry  is  showing  an  increasing  interest  in  recovering 
its  former  markets  in  eastern  Europe,  partly  with  a 
view  to  widening  the  range  of  trade  outlets  and  partly 
also  because,  despite  the  present  export  boom,  some 
industries  are  experiencing  difficulties  in  selling  on 
western  markets.® 

In  addition,  a  number  of  special  factors  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  east-west  trade.  In  May  1955  the 
Austrian  State  Treaty  was  signed,  ending  the  four- 
power  occupation  of  the  country  and  restoring  its  full 
sovereignty.  This  was  followed  in  August  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  commodity  deliveries  in 
payment  for  former  German  assets,  the  so-called 
USIA  companies  and  the  petroleum  industry,  and  in 
October  by  a  trade  agreement.  According  to  the 
August  agreement,  Austria  will  deliver  goods  to  the 
value  of  $150  million  in  six  equal  annual  instalments 
consisting  mainly  of  capital  equipment  and,  in 
addition,  one  million  tons  of  crude  petroleum  a 
year  over  a  period  of  10  years.  The  trade  agreement 
provides  for  additional  exchanges  of  $25  million  in 
each  direction.  Austrian  deliveries  under  the  trade 
agreement  will  also  consist  almost  entirely  of  hard 
goods — capital  equipment  and  heavy  steel  products — 
and  in  return  Austria  will  receive  Soviet  supplies  of 
grain,  coal  and  other  essential  materials.  As  a  result 
of  these  agreements,  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in 
Austrian  exports  of  machinery  and  equipment  is 
expected  to  reach  about  50  per  cent  and  in  total  Aus¬ 
trian  exports  more  than  20  per  cent  as  compared  with 
10  per  cent  up  till  now.  The  past  figures,  however, 
relate  only  to  recorded  exports:  the  Austrian  Institute 
of  Economic  Research  has  estimated  that  the  unrecor¬ 
ded  exports  from  the  then  Soviet-controlled  USIA 

’Trade  between  western  and  eastern  Germany  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  analysis. 

*  A  semi-official  committee  (Ostausschuss)  of  the  Federation 
of  German  Industries  was  created  as  far  back  as  1952  with  the 
task  of  paving  the  way  for  trade  agreements  and,  sometimes,  of 
carrying  out  negotiations.  One  reason  stated  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ostausschuss  was  to  have  a  strong  central  bargaining 
body  as  representative  of  individual  industries  in  their  contacts 
with  eastern  European  trade  monopolies.  Its  other  activities 
are  to  supply  information  on  trade  possibilities  with  eastern 
European  countries  and  to  work  out  uniform  delivery  and  pay¬ 
ment  conditions  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  for  firms.  See 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bundesverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie, 
May  1952  to  April  1953  and  May  1954  to  April  1955. 


companies  in  1954  were  equal  in  value  to  17  per  cent  of 
total  recorded  Austrian  exports  in  that  year.®  The 
estimated  future  increase  in  exports  is  thus,  at  least  in 
part,  more  apparent  than  real. 

Another  factor  influencing  east-west  European  trade 
during  1955  was  the  resumption  of  trade  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  eastern  European  countries,  which 
began  in  1954.  Although  actual  trade  in  1955  fre¬ 
quently  fell  short  of  the  targets  set  in  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  countries  of  eastern  Europe  again  emerged  as 
important  trading  partners  for  Yugoslavia.  Trade 
expansion  may  be  expected  to  be  bigger  in  1956,  since 
the  trade  agreements  concluded  for  this  year  raised 
quotas  in  many  instances  and  also  because  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  have  granted  sub¬ 
stantial  credits  to  Yugoslavia.^®  In  addition,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  succeeded  in  settling  financial  questions  out¬ 
standing  in  1948,  when  trade  relations  were  broken 
off,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  from  some  countries  com¬ 
pensation  for  losses  incurred  through  the  interruption 
of  deliveries.  Whereas  the  mutual  claims  with  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Rumania  were  quite  small  and  a  settlement 
was  arrived  at  easily,  an  agreement  on  the  substantial 
claims  on  Hungary,  arising  from  war  reparations  as 
well  as  commercial  debts,  could  be  reached  only  after 
protracted  negotiations.  Hungary  eventually  agreed 
to  settle  $85  million  through  deliveries  of  goods  within 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  resumption  of  trade  with  eastern  Europe  will 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  Yugoslav  economy,  not 
only  because  of  the  credits  obtained,  but  also  because 
Yugoslavia  will  be  able  to  export  to  these  countries, 
in  exchange  for  basic  raw  materials  and  machinery, 
certain  of  its  traditional  export  products  such  as  fruit, 
vegetables  and  tobacco,  which  are  meeting  strong 
competition  on  western  European  markets. 

Among  other  southern  European  countries,  Turkey 
switched  a  large  proportion  of  its  trade  to  eastern 
Europe  in  1955,  mainly  as  a  reflection  of  the  marketing 
and  payments  difficulties  encountered  with  western 
European  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Greek 
exports,  which  had  increased  in  1954,  fell  back  in  1955, 
while  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal  with  eastern  Europe 
remains  low. 


•  See  “  Osterreichs  Wirtschaftsverkehr  mit  der  Sowjetunion  ” 
in  Monatsberichte  des  Osterreichischen  Instituts  /iir  Wirtschajts- 
Jorschung,  Beilage  33,  November  1955, 

Soviet  credits  granted  to  Yugoslavia  total  about  8200  mil¬ 
lion,  of  which  830  million  in  free  currencies,  854  million  for 
purchases  of  basic  materials  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
period  1956  to  1958,  and  the  remainder  for  the  construction  of 
certain  industrial  plants^  Czechoslovakia  in  its  turn  opened  a 
credit  line  of  825  mllfion  for  the  purchase  of  industrial  consumer 
goods. 
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3.  Eastern  European  Exp')rts 


The  expansion  in  eastern  European  exports  to  wes¬ 
tern  European  countries  in  1955  was  spread  over  most 
of  the  commodity  groups  shown  in  Table  6  and 
Appendix  Table  C,  with  the  exception  of  cereals  and 
sugar.  As  a  result  of  the  heterogeneous  price  move¬ 
ments  which  characterized  world  trade  during  the 
year,  the  values  at  current  prices  in  Table  6  exaggerate 
the  increase  in  timber,  coal  and  steel  exports,  while 
the  small  increase  in  the  value  of  food  deliveries  may 
have  been  due  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates.  The 
most  striking  shift  in  the  commodity  composition  of 
eastern  Europe’s  exports  to  western  Europe  was  from 
food  to  manufactured  articles.  For  the  first  time,  in 
1955  the  group  of  manufactures  constituted  a  bigger 
share  of  the  total  than  food.  This  development  was  in 
line  with  changes  in  the  economic  structure  of  eastern 
European  countries  and  was  reinforced  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  their  agricultural  production. 


Table  6 

Commodity  composition  of  exports  from  eastern 
to  western  European  countries 


Millions  of  current  dollars  c.i.f 


Commodity  group 

1954 

1955 

Foorf  (Groups  1-15) . 

244 

254 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations . 

112 

94 

Meat  and  livestock . 

49 

55 

Butter  and  eggs . 

13 

25 

Sugar . 

25 

21 

Other  food  (including  feeding-stuHs  and  tobacco) 

45 

59 

Fuels  and  crude  materials 

(Groups  16-25,  28,  30) . 

539* 

739 

Wood  and  wood  products  . 

149 

215 

Coal . 

136 

200 

Petroleum  and  products . 

87 

102 

Other  crude  minerals . 

22 

37 

Vegetable  fibres . 

44 

55 

Other  crude  materials  (including  fertilizers  and 

cement)  . 

81 

92 

Precious  metals  (excluding  gold) . 

20 

38 

Manufactured  articles 

(Groups  26,  27,  29,  31-34) . 

194 

271 

Iron  and  steel . 

31 

65 

Transport  equipment  . 

27 

32 

Machinery,  instruments  and  watches  .... 

38 

56 

Textiles . 

37 

47 

Chemicals . 

41 

50 

Glass  and  pottery  . 

20 

21 

All  Other  commodities,  including  unspecified 

(Group  35) . 

55 

88 

Total  of  all  groups . 

1  032 

1  352 

Source ;  Appendix  Table  B. 


It  is  Still  true  that  east-west  European  trade  is  of 
a  marginal  character  for  most  individual  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Temporary  surpluses  and  shortages 
on  both  sides  influence  the  commodity  composition 
and  the  size  of  exchanges  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
other  sectors  of  western  Europe’s  trade.  Some  eastern 
European  exports  nevertheless  maintain  a  very  high 
degree  of  stability.  This  is  the  case  for  Soviet  exports 
of  basic  food  and  industrial  materials  to  Finland. 
There  are  many  other  traditional  trade  flows — Polish 
exports  of  bacon  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Soviet 
exports  of  wheat  to  Norway  and  timber  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  and  of  furs 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Rumanian  and  Soviet  exports 
of  petroleum  products,  which  had  also  been  fairly 
stable  before  the  war,  show  some  indications  of 
renewed  importance. 

Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany  have  expe¬ 
rienced  greater  difficulties  in  building  up  stable  outlets 
for  their  engineering  products  and  other  manufactures 
in  the  highly  competitive  western  European  markets. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  the  other  eastern  European  countries, 
have  made  their  greatest  advances  in  the  less-developed 
southern  European  countries.  Thus,  Turkey.  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia  take  30  per  cent  of  western  Europe’s 
imports  from  eastern  Europe  of  textiles,  glass  and  pot¬ 
tery,  machinery,  transport  equipment  and  instruments 
and  watches,  but  account  for  only  10  per  cent  of  wes¬ 
tern  Europe’s  imports  of  all  commodities  from  eastern 
Europe.  In  the  arrangements  recently  made  for 
increased  trade  between  Portugal  and  several  eastern 
European  countries  a  similar  pattern  can  be  discerned. 

Exports  from  eastern  Europe  in  1955  were  also 
characterized  by  the  emergence  of  new  trade  flows, 
such  as  Polish  exports  of  coal  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  by  the  accentuation  of  trends  which  had  only 
recently  emerged — for  example,  the  Soviet  exports 
of  raw  cotton  and  pig  iron  to  the  larger  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  exports  of  the  main  commodity  groups 
will  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

Grain  and  Other  Foodstuffs 

East- west  European  trade  in  grain  during  1955  still 
bore  the  impact  of  the  poor  harvests  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Danubian  countries 
in  1954.  In  1954  there  had  already  been  substantial 
exports  of  wheat  from  western  European  countries 
— France,  Sweden  and  Turkey — to  eastern  Europe. 
In  1955 — and  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the 
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Table  7 

Trade  in  grain  between  eastern  and  western  Europe 

Thousands  of  tons 


Country  of  origin  or  destination 

Wheat 

a 

Other 

grain  * 

Total 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Imports  into  western  Europe 

From  the  Soviet  Union . 

607 

391 

272 

233 

879 

624 

of  which  into : 

Finland . 

175 

179 

49 

109 

224 

288 

Norway . 

100 

106 

32 

30 

132 

136 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

85 

5 

18 

1 

103 

6 

Western  Germany . 

48 

5 

58 

18 

106 

23 

United  Kingdom . 

59 

36 

19 

11 

78 

47 

Italy . 

76 

46 

2 

— 

78 

46 

Netherlands . 

39 

4 

44 

— 

83 

4 

From  other  eastern  Europe . 

251 

136 

243 

359 

494 

495 

of  which  into : 

Austria . 

57 

47 

101 

132 

158 

179 

Western  Germany . 

150 

60 

34 

34 

184 

94 

United  Kingdom . 

17 

3 

30 

45 

47 

48 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

16 

22 

10 

18 

26 

40 

From  total  eastern  Europe . 

858 

527 

515 

592 

1  373 

1  119 

From  the  United  States  and  Canada  .  ,  . 

7177 

7  758 

2  601 

6147 

9  778 

13  905 

Imports  from  all  sources  c . 

12  680 

13  407 

10  856 

11  481 

23  536 

24  888 

Total  exports  from  western  Europe  ^  . 

3  149 

3  423 

1  142 

1  310 

4  291 

4  733 

of  which  to : 

Eastern  Europe . 

376 

726 

35 

96 

411 

822 

Sources :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Series  D,  United  Nations,  New  a  Including  flour  in  grain  equivalent;  one  ton  of  flour  —  1.25  tons  of  grain. 

York,  and  national  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  The  table  b  Excluding  rice. 


relates  to  the  whole  of  western  Europe. 


Including  trade  between  western  European  countries. 


year — these  exports  increased  further,  largely  from 
France  and  Sweden.  While  in  the  preceding  year  there 
had  been  no  decline  in  eastern  Europe’s  exports  of 
grain  to  western  European  countries  (there  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  a  shift  from  coarse  grain  to  wheat),  in  1955 
there  was  even  an  absolute  drop  by  more  than  250,000 
tons,  almost  exclusively  in  wheat  exports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria.  Table  7  shows  that  the 
result  of  this  development  was  that  in  1955  eastern 
Europe  had  an  import  surplus  of  wheat  from  western 
Europe  of  200,000  tons,  as  compared  with  an  export 
surplus  of  almost  500,000  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 
Eastern  Europe’s  exports  of  other  grains  increased, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  some  75,000  tons,  largely  through 
heavier  shipments  of  maize  from  Rumania. 


During  1955  many  eastern  European  countries 
imported,  in  addition,  considerable  quantities  of  wheat 
from  overseas  countries,  sometimes  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  triangular  deals  including  a  western  European 
country.  At  the  end  of  1955,  direct  purchases  in  over¬ 
seas  countries  became  predominant,  and  early  in  1956 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  a  new  trade  agreement,  con¬ 
tracted  for  substantial  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada, 
primarily  for  the  supply  of  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland 
will  also  continue  to  import  overseas  wheat  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year.  The  export  commitments 
to  eastern  Europe  in  1956  of  only  one  overseas 
country,  but  the  most  important  in  this  trade — 
Canada — amount  to  about  750,000  tons. 
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During  the  first  half  of  1956  French  exports  of  wheat 
to  eastern  Europe — predominantly  Poland  and  Hun¬ 
gary — were  maintained  on  the  1955  level.  In  addition, 
western  Germany  contracted  for  delivery  in  1956  of 
about  300,000  tons  of  wheat  and  rye  to  Poland. 

Eastern  European  exports  of  other  foodstuffs — for 
example,  meat  and  livestock,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and 
vegetables — showed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moderate 
increase,  particularly  from  Hungary  and  Poland,  while 
Soviet  sugar  exports  continued  to  fall  to  all  destina¬ 
tions  except  Finland.  During  1955  the  Soviet  Union 
imported  great  quantities  of  sugar  from  overseas  coun¬ 
tries — about  half  a  million  tons  from  Cuba  and  about 
80,000  tons  from  Mexico.  Exports  of  labour-intensive 
foodstuffs  are  still  of  great  importance  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Poland.  Despite  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  eastern  European  countries 
in  meeting  their  own  food  requirements,  exports  of  a 
number  of  their  specialities  could  be  larger,  were  it 
not  for  the  various  devices  employed  by  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  to  protect  their  domestic  food  pro¬ 
duction. 

Timber 

Soviet  exports  of  sawn  softwood  to  western  Europe 
increased  by  more  than  40  per  cent  in  1955,  and  for 
roundwood  they  even  doubled  (see  Table  8).  Exports 
of  both  categories  of  wood  from  the  other  eastern 
European  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  slightly. 
The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  played  a  minor  role  on 
the  western  European  timber  market  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction,  is  steadily  rebuilding  its  position 
as  a  major  exporter;  “  but  even  the  large  export 
volume  reached  in  1955  is  modest  by  comparison  with 
the  pre-war  level,  and  Soviet  exports  remain  appre¬ 
ciably  below  those  of  Sweden,  Austria  and  Finland, 
the  major  western  European  timber  exporters.  These 
countries  accounted,  in  fact,  for  the  greater  share  of 
total  imports  into  western  European  countries,  where 
in  1955  imports  reached  record  levels  because  of  the 
boom  in  building  activity  and  additions  to  stocks  in 
the  major  importing  countries.  Imports  from  North 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  back  in  1955,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war  this  region  accounted 
for  a  smaller  share  of  total  western  European  timber 
imports  than  did  the  eastern  European  countries. 

Western  European  timber  imports  can  be  expected 
to  fall  during  1956,  as  a  result  of  the  measures  pre¬ 
viously  taken  to  restrict  investments  in  western  Europe 

During  the  earlier  post-war  years,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
eastern  Europe  were  even  net  importers  from  western  Europe  if 
the  substantial  Finnish  exports  of  pre-fabricated  houses  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  included. 


Table  8 

Trade  in  timber  between  eastern  and  western  Europe  Imp 


Country  of  origin 
or  destination 

Roundwood  * 

Sawnwood 

Thousands  of 
cubic  metres 

Thousands  of 
standards 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Imports  from  eastern 

Europe 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

545 

429 

255 

315 

Western  Germany  .  . 

487 

841 

32 

50 

Netherlands . 

— 

8 

65 

73 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

56 

133 

39 

50 

Italy . 

124 

37 

32 

28 

Switzerland . 

43 

231 

1 

3 

Turkey  . 

48 

— 

21 

29 

Other  western 

European  countries . 

4 

148 

37 

43 

Total  . 

1  307 

1  827 

482 

591 

of  which  from : 

Soviet  Union  .... 

597 

1  206 

276 

391 

Poland . 

364 

403 

77 

76 

Czechoslovakia  ... 

260 

200 

61 

59 

Rumania . 

28 

18 

64 

65 

Exports  to  eastern  Europe 
Total  . 

631 

953 

84 

103 

of  which  from  : 

Finland . 

484 

663 

71 

86 

Sweden . 

83 

240 

— 

— 

Austria . 

63 

40 

10 

9 

Source:  Timber  Bulletin  for  Europe,  FAO/ECE,  Geneva,  Vol.  VlII,  No.  4. 
a  Puipwood,  coniferous  logs,  pitprops  and  sleepers.  The  figures  for  sleepers 
have  been  converted  to  roundwood  equivalent  by  multiplying  by  1.82. 


which  are  now  beginning  to  affect  building  activity. 
Furthermore,  some  reduction  in  stocks  in  importing  L 

countries  is  to  be  expected;  and,  in  particular,  during  e; 

the  spring  the  British  Government  released  a  strategic  n 

stockpile  of  sawn  softwood  of  some  150,0(X)  standards.  ei 

Timber  prices  increased  slightly  in  1955;  in  1956  they  I 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  fall. 


The  current  decline  in  total  western  European  f 

imports  of  timber  appears  also  to  affect  imports  from  a 

eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  has  so  far  sold  ii 

smaller  quantities  of  sawn  softwood  than  it  did  in  1955  a 

and  at  slightly  lower  prices.  f 

r 

Coal  and  Coke  ^ 

t 

Only  a  minor  part  of  the  vastly  increased  imports  i 

of  coal  and  coke  into  western  Europe  in  1955  was  ] 

covered  by  additional  deliveries  from  eastern  Europe. 

Total  imports  from  countries  outside  the  area  increased 
by  about  19  million  tons,  but  of  this  increase  the  i 


Table  9 

Imports  of  coal,  coke  and  brown  coal  into  western  Europe  from  eastern  European  countries  and  the  United  States 

Thousands  of  tons  “ 


Importing  country 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Percentage  of 
total  imports 
in  1955 

Austria . 

1  659 

1  578 

1  911 

36 

Finland . 

1  814 

1  659 

1  814 

71 

Western  Germany  b . 

1  716 

8 

United  Kingdom . 

— 

266 

1  382 

12 

Sweden . 

1  636 

1  205 

1  182 

France . 

920 

8 

Denmark . 

941 

748 

796 

10 

Italy . 

697 

3 

Netherlands . 

129 

128 

1 

Belgium . 

46 

69 

124 

3 

Norway . 

191 

14 

1 

Other  countries . 

74 

59 

45 

— 

Total  imports  of  western  European  countries  from 

eastern  Europe . 

of  which  imported  from  : 

8  796 

8411 

10  434 

10 

Poland  c . 

6  618 

5  731 

6  794 

7 

Soviet  Union . 

977 

1  452 

1 

Czechoslovakia . 

1  397 

1 

Eastern  Germany . 

549 

622 

767 

1 

Imports  of  western  European  countries  from : 

United  States . 

25  237 

25 

Western  Europe  d . 

51  521 

62  714 

61 

All  sources  bd . 

69  656 

78  834 

102  852 

100 

c  Data  relate  to  exports  of  hard  coal  only.  Exports  to  Iceland  and  Yugoslavia 
are  not  included. 

d  Including  imports  from  areas  not  specified  in  the  table.  Trade  between 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and  between  France  and  the  Saar  is  excluded. 


exports,  western  Europe  received  about  7.4  million 
tons,  the  Soviet  Union  8.6  million  tons,  and  the  other 
eastern  European  countries — mainly  Czechoslovakia 
and  eastern  Germany — together  about  9  million  tons.^® 

The  prospects  for  1956  are  that  the  total  volume  of 
Polish  coal  exports,  though  not  the  amount  exported 
to  western  Europe,  will  be  reduced  and  prices  increased. 
Hard-coal  production  in  1956  is  expected  to  increase 
from  94.5  million  tons  in  1955  to  97.0  million  tons, 
but  allocations  to  the  home  market  will  be  raised 
substantially  more,  with  the  result  that  exports  will  be 
curtailed  by  about  3  million  tons  as  compared  with 
exports  in  1955.^*  Polish  export  prices  have  already 

Smaller  amounts  (totalling  about  1 .5  million  tons)  were  also 
exported  to  overseas  countries  or  sold  as  bunkers. 

“  See  statement  by  Mr.  E.  Ochab,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
United  Workers’  Party  of  Poland,  reproduced  in  Trybuna  Ludu, 
20  June  1956. 


Sources :  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Coal  Statistics,  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe,  1953,  No.  3,  1954,  No.  4,  and  1955,  No.  4. 

0  Added  ton  for  ton. 

b  Western  Germany  imported  in  addition  from  eastern  Germany  986,000  tons, 
2,569,000  tons  and  3,518,000  tons,  respectively. 


United  States  accounted  for  16  million  tons  and 
eastern  Europe  only  for  2  million  tons,^*  of  which  one 
million  tons  came  from  Poland  and  about  500,000  tons 
each  from  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  (see 
Table  9). 

The  additional  exports  from  Poland  were  destined 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  net  exports  of  coal 
and  coke  dwindled  to  4^2  million  tons  in  1955.  Also 
in  western  Germany,  net  exports  fell  steeply  in  1955 
and  reached,  if  supplies  from  eastern  Germany  are 
taken  into  account,  only  5  million  tons.  Poland  has 
now  become  the  main  coal  exporter  on  the  European 
continent.  Despite  growing  difficulties  in  supplying 
the  home  market,  total  Polish  exports  of  coal  and  coke 
in  1955  amounted  to  26.5  million  tons,  or  only  2.0  mil¬ 
lion  tons  less  than  in  the  peak  year  1950.  Of  the  1955 

**  In  addition,  western  German  imports  of  brown  coal  from 
eastern  Germany  increased  by  one  million  tons. 


been  adjusted  upwards,  partly  in  response  to  increases 
in  the  landed  cost  of  United  States  coal  in  Europe, 
but  apparently  also  with  a  view  to  reducing  discre¬ 
pancies  in  prices  received  from  different  customers. 
During  1955,  f.o.b.  prices  received  on  total  Polish 
exports  of  coal  and  coke  averaged  some  $15  to  $16 
per  ton.^®  The  average  price  of  shipments  to  western 
European  countries  was,  however,  close  to  $19  per 
ton,  as  compared  with  slightly  more  than  $14  on  deli¬ 
veries  to  eastern  European  countries  (the  effective 
price  on  coal  exports  within  the  latter  group  differing 
rather  widely  according  to  composition  and  the  terms 
of  each  bilateral  trade  agreement).  In  the  course  of 
1955,  the  f.o.b.  prices  quoted  for  exports  of  large 
steam  coal  to  western  European  countries  were  increased 
from  about  $16  to  about  $20  per  ton.  There  has  been 
a  further  upward  revision  in  1956,  but  the  landed  cost 
of  Polish  coal  in  western  Europe  is  still  about  the  same 
as  that  of  United  States  coal.  With  respect  to  coal 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  been  officially 
announced  in  Poland  that  the  price  will  also  be  revised 
upwards  in  1956  and  that  the  quantities  supplied  will 
be  reduced.  Given  the  prospective  decline  in  the  total 
tonnage  of  coal  exports  in  1956,  the  projected  increase 
in  the  share  of  solid  fuels  in  Polish  exports  to  other 
eastern  European  countries  may  also  reflect  increases 
in  price  rather  than  in  the  amounts  delivered.^’  The 
tonnage  exported  to  western  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  running  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  1955. 

Petroleum 

Exports  of  petroleum  from  eastern  Europe  (con¬ 
sisting  of  both  crude  and  refined  products  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  refined  products  from  Rumania)  to 
western  European  countries  increased  by  not  quite 
15  per  cent  in  1955.  This  increase  was  not  sufficient, 
however,  to  maintain  the  share  of  eastern  Europe  in 
total  western  European  imports.  Table  10  shows  that 
the  additional  supplies  from  eastern  Europe  were  of 
greatest  importance  for  Yugoslavia  (particularly  of 
crude  petroleum)  Austria,  France,  Greece  and  Sweden. 

**  The  increases  in  the  c.i.f.  price  of  United  States  coal  reflect 
the  very  substantial  rise  in  freight  costs,  which  now  account 
for  almost  half  of  the  landed  price  in  Europe. 

Exports  of  all  types  of  solid  fuel  in  1955  amounted  to 
46.6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total  Polish  exports,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  8420  million. 

”  The  planned  increase  in  the  share  of  solid  fuels  in  total 


exports  is  as  follows: 

1955 

1956 

Actual 

Plan 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  . 

68 

(Percentage  of  total  value) 

76 

Eastern  Germany  »  . 

71 

83 

Hungary . 

61 

73 

Source  ;  Cospodarka  Planowa,  No.  6,  1956. 
u  Including  brown  coal. 


Exports  to  Norway  ceased  almost  completely.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  change  in  east-west  trade  in  petroleum 
was  the  reduction  of  deliveries  from  Austria  to  eastern 
Europe  following  the  signature  of  the  State  Treaty. 
While  these  exports  have  been  estimated  at  almost 
2  million  tons  in  1954,  recorded  exports  in  1955 
reached  only  98,000  tons,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
special  deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  State 
Treaty. 

Whereas  imports  of  petroleum  from  eastern  Europe 
still  play  a  relatively  modest  role  in  total  supplies  of 
western  Europe,  they  are  of  predominant  importance 
for  Finland  and  Iceland  and  of  growing  importance 
for  Greece,  Yugoslavia  and  also  for  France.  Oil  pro¬ 
duction  in  Rumania  and — particularly — in  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  planned  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  near  future. 
Rising  domestic  requirements  in  eastern  European 
countries,  however,  make  it  seem  unlikely  that  in  the 
next  few  years  eastern  European  supplies  will  exceed 
their  present  share  in  total  western  European  imports. 

Other  Raw  Materials 

Various  other  raw  materials  have  assumed  increasing 
importance  in  eastern  European  exports.  Soviet 
exports  of  raw  cotton,  which  had  already  grown  very 
quickly  in  1954,  continued  to  increase  in  1955  despite 
the  decline  in  total  western  European  cotton  imports. 
The  cotton  industry  in  western  Europe  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  recover  from  the  post-Korean  textile 
crises,  and  production  and  exports  of  cotton  textiles 
are  still  low.  In  1955,  the  situation  was  also  influenced 
by  the  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  vast  surplus 
stocks  held  by  the  United  States  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  If  any  bigger  quantities  out  of  these 
stocks  were  to  be  released  to  the  market,  prices  would 
doubtless  tend  to  decline  further.  Because  of  this  un¬ 
certainty,  western  European  cotton  importers  restric¬ 
ted  their  purchases  last  year  to  cover  only  the  most 
immediate  needs.  In  any  case,  a  further  increase  in 
Soviet  cotton  exports  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  with¬ 
out  a  significant  increase  in  production.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  eastern  Europe  has  become 
Egypt’s  main  customer  for  cotton  and  that  the  cotton 
imported  as  a  counterpart  for  machinery  and  arms 
deliveries  to  Egypt  may  release  Soviet  cotton  for 
western  Europe. 

The  steel  boom  in  western  Europe  caused  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  imports  of  pig  iron  by  western 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  While  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  a  shortage  of  steel-making  materials  (for 
example,  scrap  and  coke),  eastern  European  countries 
need  to  import  rolled  steel.  In  1955,  east- west  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  in  iron  and  steel,  in  terms  of  value,  still 


Table  10 

Western  Europe’s  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  from  eastern  European  countries 

Thousands  of  tons  and  percentages 


Petroleum  products 

Crude  petroleum 

Importing  country 

Thousands 
of  tons 

1 

As  percentage 
of  country’s  total 
imports  of 
petroleum  products 

Thousands 
of  tons 

As  percentage 
of  country’s  total 
imports  of 
crude  petroleum 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Finland  . 

913 

999 

97 

84 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sweden . 

744 

950* 

16 

IS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France  . 

300 

377 

28 

32 

116 

165 

1 

1 

Iceland . 

218 

231 

90 

86 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy . 

130 

103 

19 

19 

137 

116 

7 

1 

Yugoslavia . 

6 

12 

8 

23 

41 

171 

9 

35 

Greece . 

81 

159 

6 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Austria . 

18 

153 

16 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Western  Germany . 

126 

129 

9 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

194 

115 

9 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Norway . 

151 

35 

7 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland . 

99 

55 

6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Others  “ . 

22 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

3  002 

3  323 

1 

14 

12 

294 

452 

1 

1 

of  which  from : 

Soviet  Union . 

1  267 

1421 

6 

5 

294 

452 

1 

1 

Rumania . 

1  557 

1  606 

7 

6 

““ 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics.  a  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  and  Turkey. 


showed  a  substantial  western  European  export  sur¬ 
plus,  but  there  was  a  near  balance  in  quantitative 
terms. 

Rumania  is  emerging  more  and  more  as  one  of  the 
biggest  cement  exporters  in  the  world.  Its  main  mar¬ 
kets  are  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  particularly 
Turkey,  but  cement  is  in  addition  Rumania’s  chief 
export  product  in  its  trade  with  some  overseas 
countries. 

Manufactures 

In  1955,  the  value  of  eastern  European  exports 
of  machinery  and  instruments  to  western  Europe 
increased  by  about  50  per  cent,  but  the  share  of  this 
group  of  commodities  in  total  eastern  European 
exports  to  western  European  markets  remained  below 
5  per  cent  (Table  6).  It  was  only  in  the  exports  to  a 
few  countries,  notably  Finland  and  Turkey,  that 
machinery  played  a  more  important  role. 

Eastern  European  engineering  products  have  found 
it  diflBcult,  so  far,  to  gain  a  foothold  in  western  Euro¬ 
pean  markets.  Complaints  have  been  voiced  suggest¬ 


ing  that  among  the  principle  reasons  for  this  difficulty 
is  the  inadequate  progress  made,  until  recently,  in 
adapting  design  and  finish  to  western  requirements. 
That  this  is  causing  serious  concern  in  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  is  suggested,  for  instance,  by  the  dis¬ 
cussions  held  in  October  1955  at  a  conference  on  the 
prospects  of  the  machinery  industry  in  eastern  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  attended  by  scientists,  engineers  and 
government  officials,  and  the  urgent  need  was  stressed 
to  improve  the  quality  and  technical  efficiency  of  a 
number  of  export  products.  It  was  estimated  that,  of 
the  different  types  produced  in  the  textile  machinery 
industry,  43  per  cent  were  below  world  market  stan¬ 
dards,  and  that  for  printing  machinery  the  proportion 
was  58  per  cent.^*  The  same  problem  was  raised  again 
in  a  report  submitted  to  an  International  Trade  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Berlin  in  June  1956,  and  a  series  of 
products  were  listed  which  would  have  to  be  modern¬ 
ized  as  quickly  as  possible  if  exports  were  to  be  raised. 
Among  them  were  certain  machine  tools,  wood¬ 
processing  machinery  and  equipment  for  food  pro- 


“  Die  Wirtschaft,  6  October  1955. 
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cessing.^*  The  task  of  remedying  these  defects  and  of 
making  export  products  in  the  engineering  sector  more 
competitive  is  now  given  high  priority  in  eastern  Ger¬ 
many,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  and  some  results 
have  already  been  achieved  which  might,  in  due 
course,  find  some  reflection  in  the  export  performance 
in  western  Europe. 

Eastern  European  exports  of  transport  equipment 
increased  by  a  moderate  amount  in  1955.  These  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  motor  vehicles  and  were  concentrated 
on  a  very  few  markets;  Finland  took  half  of  the  total, 
and  Norway  and  Turkey  most  of  the  remainder.  In 
countries  where  imports  of  motor-cars  are  liberalized, 
eastern  European  makes  did  not  make  much  headway 
in  spite  of  their  low  prices.  During  1955,  both  eastern 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  have  re-styled  their 
motor-cars,  in  technical  characteristics  as  well  as  in 
finish,  but  little  further  expansion  in  exports  to  western 
European  countries  seems  probable  in  the  near  future, 
since  western  European  production  has  been  expand¬ 
ing  and  production  plans  suggest  a  further  increase 
in  capacity.2® 

Eastern  European  exports  of  some  other  manu¬ 
factures  are  likewise  meeting  many  difficulties.  Table  6 
shows  that  no  significant  increases  occurred  in  1955 
in  glass  and  pottery  exports.  This  also  applies  to 
textile  exports,  with  the  exception  of  deliveries  to 
Turkey,  which  account  for  most  of  the  increase  shown 
in  the  table.  In  the  western  European  textile  industries, 
hard  pressed  by  rising  production  costs,  low  demand 
and  the  competition  of  imports  from  low-cost  coun¬ 
tries,  complaints  were  voiced  that  the  prices  of  eastern 
European  textiles  are  extremely  low.  Thus,  in  Sweden, 
where  textile  imports  from  eastern  Europe  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  very  liberally  treated,  it  was  decided  to 
grant  import  licences  only  up  to  the  amounts  stipulated 
in  the  quotas  of  existing  agreements. 

There  are,  however,  also  indications  that  in  eastern 
European  countries  there  is  a  growing  concern  about 
the  profitability  of  exports  which  they  are  compelled 
to  sell  at  low  prices  in  the  most  competitive  markets. 
This  has  already  found  expression  in  attempts  made 
in  Hungary  to  measure  the  profitability  of  specific 
export  items  in  terms  of  real  costs  at  all  stages  of 
production.  Although  the  criteria  used  have  been 
recognized  to  be  generally  still  subject  to  serious 
limitations,  such  a  study  on  textiles  (and  in  particular 
on  cotton  and  rayon  cloth)  has  nevertheless  inspired 
the  decision  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  cut  down 
exports  of  those  items  in  1956.^^  Similar  preoccupa¬ 


tions  were  also  expressed  in  eastern  Germany  about 
the  fact  that  many  export  products  have  to  be  sold 
under  world  market  prices  in  order  to  get  a  foothold  in 
western  European  countries,  and  there  is  now  a  defi¬ 
nite  attempt  to  concentrate  such  exports — especially 
textiles — on  those  countries  where  price  relations  under 
bilateral  agreements  are  relatively  favourable. 

Western  European  Exports 

As  shown  in  Table  11,  and  in  more  detail  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  Table  C,  the  value  of  western  European 
exports  of  consumer  goods,  and  raw  materials  for  such 
goods,  to  eastern  European  countries  in  1955  was  at 
about  the  1954  level.  Between  1953  and  1954,  the 
expansion  of  exports  had  been  concentrated  on  these 
commodities.  In  1955,  on  the  contrary,  the  largest 
increases  occurred  in  the  group  of  raw  materials  for 
capital  goods — in  particular,  timber,  rolled  steel  and 
copper  wire.  In  addition,  there  was  an  increase  in 


Table  11 

Commodity  composition  of  exports  from  western 
to  eastern  European  countries 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 

Commodity  group  1954  1955 


Food  and  tobacco  (Groups  1-10) 

of  which : 

Grain . 

Meat  and  dairy  products  .... 

Fish . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Tobacco . 


Raw  materials  and  semi-finished  articles  . 
(Groups  11-12,  14,  16-23,  29-31) 

of  which : 

Oilseeds,  fats  and  oils  . 

Textile  fibres  (including  textile  waste)  .... 

Wood-pulp . 

Timber  (including  manufactures)  . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Non-ferrous  metals . 


Manufactured  articles 
(Groups  13,  15,  24-28,  32-41).  .  . 

of  which  : 

Textiles . 

Paper . 

Chemicals  (including  drugs  and  fertilizers) 

Machinery  . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Pre-fabricated  buildings . 


252  335 


406  426 


All  other  commodities,  including  unspecified 
(Group  42) . 


Die  Wirtschaft,  21  June  1956. 

See  Section  2  of  the  article  on  “  Current  Economic  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Europe  ”  in  this  Bulletin. 

See  Kozgazdasdgi  Szemle,  No.  1,  1956,  p.  5. 


Total  of  all  groups  , 


Source :  Appendix  Table  C. 


966  1  093 


Oilcakes  and  other  fodder 


Turkey 

13 

16 

26 

Turkey 

11 

i 

10 

Norway 

34 

45 

63 

Austria 

27 

15 

14 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

15 

5 

2 

France 

23 

6 

3 

Western  Germany 

14 

4 

4 

United  Kingdom 
Western  Germany 


Sources :  For  1953,  1954  and  1955,  same  material  as  that  used  for  Appendix  Table  C;  for  1956,  national  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
o  Based  on  latest  information  available. 


capital-goods  exports  accounted  for  by  larger  sales 
of  ships  and  boats,  which  alone  made  up  10  per  cent 
of  total  western  European  exports  to  eastern  Europe 
in  1955.  Machinery  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  stationary  despite  the  reduction  of  the 
strategic  lists.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  shifts  in  the  commodity  composition  of  western 
European  exports  to  eastern  Europe  are  somewhat 
exaggerated  in  the  tables,  since  the  groups  which 
showed  the  greatest  expansion  are  also  those  where 
prices  rose  most  during  1955. 


Foodstuffs 

Western  Europe’s  exports  of  foodstuffs  were 
merely  maintained  in  1955.  Within  the  stable  total 
there  were,  however,  relatively  large  shifts  in  the 
commodity  and  country  distribution.  The  substantial 
increase  in  western  Europe’s  exports  of  wheat  and 
rye  to  eastern  European  countries  has  already  been 
referred  to.  The  deliveries  of  butter  and  meat,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  been  mainly  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  food  exports  in  1953  and  1954,  fell 
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back  substantially  in  1955.  This  decline  was,  in  fact, 
the  main  reason  for  the  reduction  in  total  exports 
from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  to  eastern 
Europe  in  1955.  It  has  been  estimated  that  total 
imports  of  butter  into  Czechoslovakia,  eastern 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  all  western 
countries  dropped  from  over  60,000  tons  in  1954  to 
only  about  22,000  tons  in  1955,  largely  because  of  the 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  imports  by  the 
Soviet  Union.®^  There  was  a  similar  development  for 
meat,  affecting  mainly  overseas  countries,  which  were 
the  principal  suppliers. 

Yugoslavia  and  Turkey  were,  however,  able  to 
increase  their  meat  exports  in  1955  and,  as  Table  12 
shows,  the  eastern  markets  have  acquired  some 
importance  for  both  of  these  countries.  Similarly, 
the  increase  in  western  European  exports  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  came  mainly  from  these  two  countries. 
For  Turkey  there  was  also  a  further  substantial 
increase  in  tobacco  exports  to  eastern  European 
countries,  chiefly  to  Poland,  eastern  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  switch  of  Iceland’s  fish  exports  to  eastern 
European  markets  continued  in  1955,  and  these 
countries  now  account  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total.  In  the  absence  of  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
the  British  trawlers,  this  development  is  likely  to 
continue.  While  Iceland  previously  imported  mainly 
food,  fuels  and  other  crude  materials  from  the  eastern 
European  countries,  it  has  recently  started  to  import 
machinery  and  equipment  also  from  these  sources. 

Raw  Materials 

Western  European  exports  of  textile  raw  materials 
were  by  and  large  maintained  on  the  1954  level. 
Exports  of  wool  tops  from  the  United  Kingdom,  raw 
cotton  from  Turkey  and  synthetic  fibres  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  fell,  however,  significantly.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  wood-pulp  exports  from  Finland 
reflects  basically  a  price  increase.  It  may  be  added 
that,  while  total  western  European  exports  of  oil¬ 
seeds,  fats  and  oils  to  eastern  European  countries  in¬ 
creased  slightly,  there  was  a  decline  in  Norwegian 
exports  of  marine  fats  and  oils,  partly  reflecting  a 
price  fall. 

As  was  indicated  above,  the  most  expansive  sector 
in  western  Europe’s  exports  in  1955  were  raw  materials 
for  capital  goods,  notably  steel,  copper  and  timber. 
Only  for  Austria  do  the  eastern  European  markets 
account  for  a  significant  share  of  total  steel  exports. 
This  share,  as  previously  noted,  is  also  likely  to  in- 

”  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  9  April  1956. 


crease  in  the  coming  years  through  deliveries  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  new  agreements. 

The  increase  in  western  European  exports  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  consisted  mainly  of  larger  deliveries 
of  copper  products  from  western  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  made  possible  by  the  relaxation  of 
strategic  controls.  These  exports  have  been  main¬ 
tained  during  the  early  months  of  1956,  as  Table  12 
shows. 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

It  was  expected  that  western  European  exports  of 
engineering  goods  would  increase  in  1955  after  the 
steady  decline  in  earlier  years.  This  expectation  was 
based  both  on  the  relaxation  of  strategic  controls  in 
August  1954,  whereby  a  range  of  industrial  machines 
were  freed  from  export  restrictions,  and  on  the  quite 
substantial  quotas  for  engineering  products  contained 
in  the  trade  agreements  for  1955.  In  fact,  however, 
the  value  of  western  European  exports  of  machinery 
and  industrial  equipment  remained  at  the  1954  level 
and,  since  prices  showed  an  upward  tendency  during 
the  year,  the  volume  must  have  even  fallen.  The  share 
of  eastern  Europe  in  total  exports  from  the  countries 
listed  in  Table  13  was  thus  further  reduced  from  3.0 
to  2.5  per  cent.  The  table  shows  that  only  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  increased  their  exports  signifi¬ 
cantly,  while  exports  from  western  Germany,  Italy 
and  Sweden  fell.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  previous 

Table  13 

Exports  of  machinery  from  western  to  eastern 
European  countries 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b.  and  percentages 


Exporting  country 

Current  value 

As  percentage  of 
country’s  total 
exports  of  machinery 

1954 

1955  1 

1954 

1955 

United  Kingdom .... 

17 

34 

1 

2 

Finland . 

25 

23 

90 

72 

Austria . 

12 

13 

26 

20 

Western  Germany  .  .  . 

24 

14 

2 

1 

France . 

7 

11 

2 

3 

Switzerland . 

8 

10 

3 

4 

Sweden . 

16 

9 

7 

4 

Italy . 

14 

8 

9 

3 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  . 

7 

7 

4 

4 

Denmark . 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Netherlands . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  of  countries  listed 

133 

131 

3.0 

2.5 

Sources :  Appendix  Table  C  and  national  trade  statistics. 
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overwhelming  concentration  of  Finnish  machinery 
exports  on  the  eastern  European  markets  was  reduced 
in  1955  as  Finland  succeeded  in  finding  new  outlets  in 
mainland  China,  Brazil  and  Sweden. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  machinery  exports  to 
recover  is  partly  that  there  is  of  necessity  a  consider¬ 
able  time-lag  between  the  placing  of  an  order  for 
industrial  equipment  and  the  final  delivery.  Further¬ 
more,  the  demand  for  industrial  machinery,  both 
within  western  Europe  itself  and  for  export  overseas, 
has  remained  very  high.“  It  is  notable  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  British  exports  was  largely  concentrated  on 
machinery  for  the  textile  industries,  one  of  the  few 
branches  where  investment  activity  in  western  Europe 
was  low. 

Exports  of  metalworking  machinery  were  especially 
small  in  1955 — reaching  a  value  of  only  $6  million. 
The  existing  export  restrictions  particularly  affect  this 
group.  Exports  of  most  metalworking  machines  of 
advanced  design  or  greater  capacity,  in  terms  of 
speed  or  size,  are  still  prohibited.  The  relaxation  in 
August  1954  mainly  benefited  standard  metalworking 
machines,  which  the  eastern  European  countries 
produce  themselves  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
possible  exports  to  the  west.  Eastern  European 
countries  have  shown  little  interest  in  spending  their 
foreign  currency  on  such  types.  Western  Europe’s 
exports  have  rather  been  concentrated  on  special  types 
of  machines,  in  particular  machinery  and  equipment 
for  sawmills,  pulp  and  paper  factories  from  Finland, 
textile  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
machinery  and  equipment  for  various  food-processing 
industries.  Of  these  types  of  machinery  the  eastern 
European  countries  still  do  not  produce  either  sufficient 
quantities  or  good  enough  qualities,  since  they  have 
laid  little  stress  so  far  on  the  development  of  equipment 
for  light  industry. 

Ships  are  of  growing  importance  in  western  Euro¬ 
pean  exports.  The  value  of  total  deliveries  in  1955 
amounted  to  $105  million,  as  compared  with  $75  mil¬ 
lion  in  1954  and  $60  million  in  1953.  In  March  1955, 
60  ships  totalling  112,000  gross  tons  were  under 


See  Section  2  of  the  review  of  “  Current  Economic  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Europe  ”  in  this  Bulletin. 


construction  in  western  Europe  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  in  March  1956  these  figures  had  increased  to  88 
ships  totalling  175,400  gross  tons.  While  Finland 
remains  the  chief  western  European  supplier  of  ships 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  accounting  for  36  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  under  construction  in  December  and  for 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  deliveries  in  1955,  other  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  France  and  western  Germany,  are 
working  on  substantial  orders  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  eastern  European  countries  have  expanded 
their  shipbuilding  industry,  they  are  likely  to  continue 
placing  orders  in  western  Europe  in  view  of  their 
ambitious  plans  for  developing  sea-going  merchant 
fieets.  Many  ports  on  the  Baltic,  formerly  predomi¬ 
nantly  serving  coastal  shipping,  are  being  extended 
and  improved  in  order  to  service  ocean  transport. 
Thus,  eastern  European  ships  will  carry  a  growing 
share  of  these  countries’  sea-borne  trade,  and  Hamburg 
is  unlikely  to  regain  its  pre-war  role  as  an  entrepot. 
In  the  Mediterranean  area  the  Yugoslav  port  Rijeka 
is  superseding  Trieste  as  the  main  port  serving  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Hungary. 

Manufactured  Consumer  Goods 

It  was  remarked  above  in  connexion  with  eastern 
European  exports  that  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  developing  east-west  European  trade  are  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  sector  of  light  industries.  This  is  also 
true  with  regard  to  particular  western  European 
exports.  While  in  1954  there  had  been  a  certain 
expansion  in  exports  of  textiles,  in  1955  there  was  a 
steep  decline  in  textile  manufactures,  though  exports 
of  yarns  were  maintained.  The  decline  affected  the 
exports  of  most  western  European  countries  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Exports  of  paper  originating  chiefly  in  Finland 
were  more  or  less  maintained.  Apart  from  these  two 
groups,  the  products  of  light  industry  play  no  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  western  European  exports  to  eastern 
European  countries,  since  these  countries,  rather  than 
import  finished  products  for  consumption,  show  a 
clear  preference  for  importing  raw  materials  and 
capital  equipment  for  the  production  of  such  goods  by 
their  own  industries. 


4.  Current  Problems  and  Prospects 


The  preceding  sections  on  the  trends  of  trade  in 
certain  important  commodities  have  given  some 
indication  of  prospects  for  1956  to  1957,  particularly 
with  respect  to  eastern  European  exports,  which  are,  in 
turn,  one  of  the  important  factors  determining  the  flow 
of  exports  from  west  to  east.  Thus  it  appears  that  an 


increase  in  eastern  European  grain  exports  is  unlikely 
because  the  supply  situation  continues  to  be  tight  in 
the  region  as  a  whole.  An  increase  in  timber  exports 
may  also  be  difficult  in  the  light  of  a  tendency  for 
total  western  European  import  requirements  to 
slacken.  In  the  case  of  petroleum,  some  increase  in 
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exports  would  seem  more  likely  even  though  most  of 
the  planned  increase  in  Rumanian  and  Soviet  oil 
production  wilt  be  absorbed  by  the  rising  domestic 
requirements  in  eastern  European  countries.  For 
coal,  western  European  demand  and  import  needs 
remain  high  and,  as  already  noted,  exports  to  western 
Europe  from  Poland,  the  principal  eastern  European 
supplier,  are  likely  to  continue  to  increase  in  1956 
in  spite  of  the  retention  by  Poland  of  larger  amounts 
for  internal  consumption.  Exports  of  coking  coal 
and  anthracite  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  of  brown  coal 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  western  Germany,  may  also 
be  expected  to  increase  during  1956  on  the  basis  of 
quotas  in  current  trade  agreements. 

Despite  these  rather  divergent  trends  in  the  main 
export  products  from  eastern  Europe,  the  total  level 
of  east-west  European  trade  seems  likely  to  show  a 
significant  continuing  increase.  Larger  quotas  are, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  provided  for  in  the  trade 
agreements  concluded  for  the  current  year,  and  a 
trend  towards  a  diversification  of  trade  is  also  clearly 
discernible  in  these  agreements.^^  In  addition,  there 
are  some  entirely  new  agreements  widening  marketing 
opportunities.^ 

A  continued  expansion  in  east-west  European 
trade  is  indicated  by  the  data  so  far  available  for  1956 
which  have  been  presented  in  Table  2  above.  These 
figures,  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  first  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year,  show  increases  of  17  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  eastern  European  exports  and  of  14  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  western  European  exports  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1955. 
On  the  western  European  side,  the  expansion  in  1956 
has  so  far  been  concentrated  on  western  Germany, 
Austria,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  possibility  of  a  further  very  substantial  increase 
in  east-west  trade  was  raised  by  the  trade  proposals 
made  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Soviet  leaders 
during  their  visit  to  London  last  April.  According 
to  the  joint  communique  issued  on  the  results  of  this 
visit,  the  Soviet  representatives  expressed  their  interest 
in  importing  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 

“  A  list  of  current  trade  agreements  between  eastern  and 
western  European  countries,  similar  to  that  published  as  Ap¬ 
pendix  E  to  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  7,  No.  2, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  secretariat,  but  is  not  being  printed 
this  year,  because  of  lack  of  space.  Copies  of  this  list  can, 
however,  be  supplied  upon  request. 

For  example,  the  National  Bank  of  Portugal  and  the 
corresponding  institutions  in  Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany, 
Hungary  and  Poland  have  concluded  clearing  agreements,  the 
first  between  these  countries  since  the  war,  providing  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  Portuguese  exports  to  eastern  Europe 
and  opening  up  the  Portuguese  market  for  eastern  European 
goods. 


next  five  years  (1956  to  1960)  goods  to  a  total 
value  of  £800  million  to  £1,000  million  (implying  an 
annual  average  of  roughly  $500  million).  The  larger 
part  of  the  suggested  list  of  items  consisted  of 
machinery  and  other  industrial  and  transport  equip- 
ment,  of  which  a  substantial  proportion — about  one- 
third — is  still  subject  to  strategic  controls.  The  Soviet 
representatives  pointed  out  that  such  an  increase 
would  necessitate  a  corresponding  rise  in  their  export 
earnings  of  sterling.  The  Soviet  proposals  would 
thus  seem  to  imply  a  fivefold  or  sixfold  increase  in 
British  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  increase  in  sterling  earnings 
would  come  directly  from  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  something  more  than  a  threefold  increase 
in  Soviet  deliveries  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1955  levels  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  In  considering  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
large  two-way  expansion  of  trade,  it  may  be  noted, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  levels  envisaged  would  still 
not  represent  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  of  total 
British  imports  or  exports  in  1955  and,  though 
perhaps  equal  to  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  the  foreip 
trade  of  the  Soviet  Union,  would  still  be  small  in 
relation  to  the  total  resources  at  its  disposal.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  goods  figuring  on  the  Soviet 
list  of  prospective  orders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  commodities  which  have  hitherto 
made  up  the  bulk  of  Soviet  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  in  short  supply  in  relation  to  present 
home  and  export  demands  on  either  side. 

Payments  relations  in  east-west  trade  have  tended 
to  improve  as  a  result  of  several  developments.  One 
of  these  has  been  the  strengthening  in  recent  years 
of  the  general  balance-of-payments  position  of  most 
western  European  countries,  resulting  in  some  en¬ 
largement  in  the  facilities  accorded  to  eastern  European 
countries  for  the  transferability  of  their  export  earn¬ 
ings.  Sterling  receipts  from  the  United  Kingdom 
continued  to  be  of  major  importance  in  this  respect 
because  of  the  possibility  of  making  payments  in  this 
medium  throughout  western  Europe  and  the  sterling 
area,  though  the  considerable  increase  in  the  United 
Kingdom’s  own  exports  to  eastern  Europe  during 
the  past  year  has  necessarily  reduced  somewhat  the 
net  amounts  available  for  purchases  in  third  countries. 
Similar  facilities  were  accorded  by  western  Germany 
in  1955  in  a  new  payments  agreement  with  Hungary, 
according  to  which  payments  for  certain  Hungarian 
exports  will  henceforth  be  made  in  Deutschmarks 
with  limited  convertibility.  Apart  from  minor  ex¬ 
ceptions,  this  currency  can,  in  fact,  be  used  in  pay¬ 
ments  transactions  with  all  non-dollar  countries. 
Since,  however,  western  Germany  tends  to  have  an 
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export  surplus  in  its  own  trade  with  easteni  Europe, 
the  introduction  of  this  so-called  Beko-mark  would 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  immediate  assistance  in 
relieving  payments  stresses  arising  elsewhere  in 
east-west  trade.  Also  in  the  1955  agreement  between 
France  and  Hungary,  facilities  for  special  limited 
transferability  were  granted  to  Hungary  for  certain 
franc  balances. 

Another  favourable  development  affecting  east- 
west  payments  relations  and  the  prospects  for  moving 
towards  a  greater  degree  of  multilateralism  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  eastern  European  trade  surplus 
during  the  past  year.  With  these  improvements  in  the 
underlying  trade  situation,  inter-governmental  con¬ 
sideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  possibility  of 
developing  more  flexible  payments  arrangements 
in  east-west  trade.  At  its  last  session,  in  September 
and  October  1955,  the  ECE  Committee  for  the 
Development  of  Trade  adopted  two  resolutions 
proposed  by  its  Ad  hoc  Working  Party  of  Financial 
Experts.  One  of  these  was  designed  to  encourage 
governments  to  insert  in  their  bilateral  agreements 
clauses  making  possible  a  greater  multilateralization 
of  payments.  The  second  recommendation  envisaged 
the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  multilateral  com¬ 
pensation  system.  The  scheme,  a  draft  for  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  governments  in  preparation 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trade  Committee  in 
October,  would  provide  for  the  multilateral  offsetting 
of  claims  periodically  reported  by  the  participating 
central  banks  to  an  Agent  who  would  work  out 
proposals  for  compensation  circuits  and  submit  them 
to  the  central  banks  for  their  approval.  The  steps 
towards  multilateralism  which  are  being  considered 
are  far  from  providing  for  automatic  transferability 
of  balances  arising  in  east-west  trade,  but  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  trade  to  depart  from  the 
strictly  bilateral  features  which  still  prevail  in  most 
east-west  trading  relationships. 

Another  development  which  should  contribute  to 
a  further  expansion  of  east-west  European  trade  is 
the  establishment  of  closer  contacts  between  private 
industrialists  and  traders  in  western  Europe  and  those 
responsible  for  the  conclusion  of  trade  deals  in 
eastern  Europe.  While  it  has  still  not  proved  possible 
for  western  countries  to  set  up  permanent  trade 
representations  in  eastern  Europe,  the  arrangement 
of  visits  by  western  European  business  men  to  eastern 
European  countries  provides  opportunities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  more  first-hand  information  on  trade  possibilities. 
During  recent  years,  trade  fairs  held  in  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  developed  into  meeting  grounds 
where  western  European  traders  can  establish  direct 
contacts  with  eastern  European  trade  representatives. 


inspect  or  show  goods  and  place  or  receive  orders. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  these  trade  fairs  is  held 
in  Leipzig.  At  the  Leipzig  Spring  Fair  in  1956  contracts 
for  a  total  amount  of  about  $880  million  were  reported 
to  have  been  concluded  by  eastern  Germany,  and  deals 
made  with  western  European  countries  represented 
an  increase  by  50  per  cent  over  last  year’s  level.“® 

East-west  Eurofiean  trade  is  also  being  facilitated 
by  the  trend  towards  greater  decentralization  in  the 
foreign  trade  organization  of  eastern  European 
countries.  Hitherto,  state  trading  monopolies  have 
acted  as  middlemen  between  importing  and  exporting 
enterprises  in  eastern  Europe  and  their  trading 
partners  in  other  countries.  This  method  has  been 
found  in  some  cases  to  be  cumbersome  and  in¬ 
effective,  in  part  because  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
the  number  of  qualified  personnel  required  to  handle 
increased  and  more  diversified  trade.  This  applies 
particularly  to  engineering  products,  where  highly 
specialized  technical  knowledge  is  needed  both  for 
the  placing  and  the  accepting  of  orders.^’  As  a  result, 
the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  contracts  is  being 
handed  over  increasingly  to  the  enterprises  directly 
concerned.  The  decentralization  of  trade  seems  to 
have  made  most  headway  in  eastern  Germany  and 
Hungary.  In  the  former  country,  certain  export 
industries  are  now  allowed  to  retain  a  share  of  their 
foreign  exchange  earnings  to  be  used  for  imports  of 
essential  materials.  Recently,  both  Hungary  and 
eastern  Germany  have  given  certain  large  enterprises, 
mainly  in  the  engineering  industry,  the  right  to  export 
without  the  participation  of  the  state  trading  agencies. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  increased  initiative  of 
industrial  enterprises  in  making  their  own  contacts  is, 
in  part,  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  1956  Spring 
Fair  in  Leipzig.^ 

While  the  factors  referred  to  above  are  likely  to 
determine  the  short-term  prospects  for  east-west 
trade,  certain  more  basic  developments  deserve 
mention  as  tending  to  influence  prospects  over  the 
longer  term.  On  both  sides,  a  fundamental  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  east-west  trade  policy  is  taking  place.  In 
the  eastern  European  countries  foreign  trade  policy, 
which  in  the  past  was  frequently  formulated  on  a 
rather  ad  hoc  basis,  appears  now  to  be  receiving  more 
consistent  attention  as  a  part  of  over-all  economic 
planning  and  there  is  greater  emphasis  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  international  division  of  labour.  In  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 


**  See  “  Welterfolg  friedlichen  Handels  ”,  Neues  Deutschland, 
9  March  1956. 

”  See  “  Aufgaben  des  Aussenhandels  itn  zweiten  Fiinfjahr- 
plan  ”,  Die  Wirtschaft,  21  June  1956. 

**  See  source  under  footnote  26. 
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governments  are  showing  more  interest  in  promoting 
east-west  trade  and  introducing  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  in  licensing  policy. 

On  balance,  it  would  appear  that  these  develop¬ 
ments  will  work  in  the  direction  of  an  expansion  of 
east-west  trade.  No  spectacular  rise,  however,  beyond 
the  rate  of  increase  attained  during  the  past  three 


years,  seems  probable  in  east-west  European  trade. 
Indeed,  the  changes  which  are  already  taking  place 
in  the  commodity  composition  and  country  distribu¬ 
tion  of  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  trading 
region  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  more  rapid  expansion 
of  eastern  European  trade  with  overseas  countries 
than  with  western  European  countries. 


APPENDIX  TABLES 


1' 


TaiuL 

Trade  of  western  Europe  l^ig,  eas 
Millions  of  current  dollars ;  i 


i 

Country  of  origin  | 

for  imports  and 
destination  for  exports 

Quarter  or 
quarterly 
average 

Austria 

Belgium- 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Finland 

France  b 

1 

Western  | 
Germany  c  | 

Greece  j 

Iceland 

Irelant 

ifiip.Ex 

SB 

SB 

Imp.  Exp.  1  Imp.  Exp. 

Imp.  Exp. 

[mp.  Exp.  j  1 

Bulgaria 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

1.3  0.8 

0.4  0.6 

0.7  1.4 

0.7  1.1 

0.8  1.3 

0.1  0.8 

0.5  0.3 

0.1  0.5 

0.1  — 

0.1  0.2 
0.1  0.1 

0.6  0.1 

—  0.1 

—  0.1 

0.3  0.1 

0.2  0.1 
0.1  0.3 

0.1  0.1 
0.2  0.1 

0.2  0.2 

1 

2.1  1.1  j 

0.4  1.3 

0.9  1.1 

1.8  1.6  I 

1.0  0.8  ; 

0.8  1.0 

0.2  0.1 

0.1  0.1  i 

0.2  0.1  1 

0.2  0.1  ! 

0.1  0.1  ! 

1 

0.2  0 

0.1  c 
0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.6 

1.2 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

2.2  1.9 

4.9  1.9 

2.6  2.5 

3.3  2.3 

4.4  4.0 

3.0  3.3 

1.5  2.0 

1.7  2.2 

1.9  1.6 

1.2  2.5 

2.2  2.3 

2.3  1.8 

0.8  2.9 

1.6  2.3 

1.5  1.5 

1.1  0.6 
1.3  1.1 

1.7  1.1 

4.5  1.2 

3.5  1.3 

8.0  1.3 

5.3  2.0 

3.8  3.5 

1.7  1.4 

1.5  1.6 

4.7  1.9 

2.9  1.9 

2.1  1.1 

2.6  1.4 

2.3  2.7 

3.7  2.5  I 

5.8  3.3  ! 

6.3  3.1  ■ 

6.5  3.5  1 

9.6  5.2 

7.4  5.9  1 

0.4  0.3  ; 

0.5  0.6 

0.5  0.3  1 

0.3  — 

1.1  0.7  i 

1.0  0.4 

0.5  0.7 

0.5  0.7 

0.7  0.6  . 

0.8  0.5  i 

1.1  0.5  1 

0.8  0.5 

Eastern  Germany  <■ 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

1.9  2.5 

2.4  2.2 

2.4  3.1 

3.5  2.5 

3.5  4.2 

3.0  3.7 

1.5  1.7 

1.0  2.1 
1.2  1.2 
2.1  2.2 
2.2  2.1 

1.5  1.6 

3.4  6.0 

4.0  3.5 

3.6  2.5 

3.3  4.7 

4.4  3.3 

2.7  1.9 

5.0  3.0 

4.0  1.4 

6.6  4.1 

6.5  5.3 

5.7  6.5 

3.2  2.3 

0.6  1.5 

0.6  1.1 
0.5  0.9 

0.4  2.3 

0.8  1.2 

0.7  0.9 

(25.4)  (25.6)  1 

(25.1)  (23.7) 
(28.3)  (21.2)  1 

(35.1)  (29.0) 

(48.5)  (51.3) 

(31.6)  (34.8) 

0.5  0.9 

0.2  0.6  i 
0.4  0.6 

0.2  —  i 

0.8  0.9  1 

0.6  0.4 

0.4  0.2 

0.2  — 

0.5  0.3 

0.4  0.2  i 
0.5  0.6 

0.4  0.4 

Hungary 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

3.5  3.0 

4.2  3.8 

1.6  4.5 

3.6  3.2 

10.0  3.5 

8.1  5.2 

0.4  2.4 

0.3  3.0 

0.4  3.2 

0.5  2.1 

2.3  2.1 

0.8  2.4 

0.4  0.6 

0.4  0.1 

0.3  0.6 

0.5  0.4 

0.8  0.7 

0.6  0.4 

1.2  0.9 

1.2  1.3 

1.6  1.2 
1.6  1.8 
2.4  1.5 

2.3  1.1 

1 

4.0  5.9 

3.8  8.0 

3.7  11.9 

4.1  8.9 

9.1  5.8 

10.5  3.5 

0.2  0.2 

0.3  0.1 

0.3  0.3 

0.3  0.1 

0.4  0.5 

0.7  0.9 

—  - 

Poland 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

5.1  4.5 

6.0  3.5 

5.8  3.0 

5.9  4.1 

6.7  7.3 

6.9  6.2 

1.1  3.8 

1.1  6.4 

0.8  3.0 

1.3  2.6 

0.9  3.4 

1.7  3.1 

2.4  1.2 

2.9  1.4 

1.9  0.7 

2.7  0.5 

4.8  1.0 

3.1  0.9 

7.1  3.7 

8.8  3.2 

10.5  3.5 

9.1  4.0 

10.9  4.9 

5.5  2.7 

2.8  4.2 

2.2  15.9 

2.9  6.8 

2.0  5.8 

2.4  8.7 

3.1  15.9 

3.4  4.7 

1.5  5.0 

6.6  6.7 

9.4  6.7 

10.5  9.3 

8.7  8.8 

0.2  0.3 

-  Z 
0.1  0.1 
0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.1 

0.3  0.3 

0.6  0.4 

0.1  0.1 

0.4  0.2 
0.7  0.6 

0.5  0.3 

Rumania 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

0.6  1.4 

2.2  0.9 

1.4  0.6 

1.0  0.6 

1.3  1.6 

1.4  2.1 

1 

0.2  0.2 

0.1  0.3 

—  0.1 

0.1  0.2 

0.4  0.1 

6.7  0.6 

5.7  0.8 

6.5  1.6 

6.6  1.5 
8.0  1.2 

4.4  0.4 

1.1  0.3 

1.2  4.0 

2.5  1.6 

1.6  0.1 

1.4  1.5 

1.9  1.1 

2.7  3.0 

4.0  4.7 

2.7  3.6 

2.1  2.6 

1.9  2.4 

2.6  1.4 

0.5  0.1 

i  1.2  0.3 

1.4  0.1 

!  1.2  0.1 

j  1.3  0.4 

!  0.5  0.6 

—  - 

Soviet  Union 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

0.4  0.4 

1.0  — 
1.1  — 
0.4  0.7 
1.6  4.9 

1.1  2.0 

7.0  6.1 

3.6  5.5 

4.6  2.3 

9.8  2.8 

11.3  6.2 

5.4  2.9 

3.9  4.6 

2.8  0.5 

0.2  4.1 
2.1  1.3 

3.4  3.9 

2.5  — 

10.1  7.8 

10.5  5.7 

10.3  9.3 

12.3  12.9 

15.3  6.8 

12.7  6.1 

5.6  3.2 

5.2  1.8 

4.9  2.3 

11.1  8.1 

14.5  14.5 

9.1  13.3 

0.4  0.9 

0.6  0.7 
0.5  0.6 

!  0.4  0.2 

0.5  0.7 

}  0.8  1.3 

2.0  2.0 

0.7  1.3 

1.6  1.0 
3.4  3.3 

4.9  4.1 

:  2.3  2.8 

Total  of  countries 
listed  c 

1954  Year 

1955  I 

II 

III 

IV 

1956  I 

15.0  14.5 

21.1  12.9 

15.6  15.1 
18.4  14.5 
28.3  26.8 

23.6  23.3 

12.5  16.7 

8.2  20.3 

9.3  12.5 
15.3  13.3 

19.6  17.2 

13.0  12.9 

11.1  15.6 

11.8  8.1 
7.5  9.5 

9.7  7.6 

14.8  10.2 

11.0  4.4 

45.7  46.1 

43.1  36.4 
55.9  49.3 

49.2  51.1 
55.6  53.6 

36.4  33.4 

16.9  18.7 

20.3  44.7 

20.4  29.5 
19.0  25.9 

23.4  22.3 

21.7  35.4 

21.5  20.4 

20.7  24.1 

25.1  28.7 

35.0  31.4 

46.6  38.0 

39.1  33.9 

i  2.4  2.8 

i  2.9  2.3 

i  3.2  2.0 

i  2.7  0.6 

j  4.4  3.4 

3.8  3.8 

3.2  3.2 

2.0  2.4 

2.9  2.0 

5.0  4.2 

7.2  5.8 

4.0  4.0 

Sources :  National  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  b  Excluding  trade  in  non-monetary  gold.  j  ( 

n  Imports  by  country  of  purchase.  ^  Figures  in  parentheses  are  excluded  from  all  totals. 


I  \ 


^jth  eastern  Europe 
imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b. 


,  ,  ,  Nether-  ^  i  e  •  e  j  Switzer-  _  .  United  Yugo-  Total  of 

Ireland  I  Italy  Norway  Portugal  Spam  Sweden  Turkey  Kingdom  <<  slavia  19  countries  e 

_ _ I _ _ _ ^ _ 

Imp.  Exp.  1  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  I  Imp.  Exp.  I  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  |  Imp.  Exp. 


0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

_ 

0.6 

1.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.5 

1.4 

1.0 

0.1 

4.6 

1.3 

0.3 

0.7 

2.9 

1.6 

2.6 

1.2 

3.4 

1.4 

1.0 

2.1 

3.2 

3.0 

1.0 

1.7 

2.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.0 

3.3 

1.4 

2.2  2.5 

6.7  5.5 

4.8  5.6 

4.6  5.3 


1.4 

0.9 

0.4 

0.8 

2.6 

1.6 

0.5 

1.7 

3.1 

2.3 

0.3 

2.5 

1.6 

3.9 

0.4 

2.5 

2.3 

3.9 

1.6 

1.4 

2.2 

2.9 

1.3 

1.4 

3.0  2.4  0.6  0.9  1.6  1.2  —  — 

0.9  2.1  0.7  2.8  0.5  1.0  —  — 

2.3  2.6  0.2  0.9  0.6  0.3  —  — 

1.2  3.0  0.6  1.4  0.9  1.3  —  0.1 

2.3  1.4  0.6  2.4  1.3  1.5  0.1  — 

1.9  1.5  0.9  2.4  1.2  0.4 


1.5  1.0  0.1  1.0  0.6  0.4 

1.7  2.7  0.1  0.7  0.5  0.2 

1.8  1.8  0.6  0.5  0.2  — 

1.6  0.3  0.1  0.2  —  — 

1.7  0.7  —  0.2  0.2  0.4 

2.3  0.9  1.5  0.5  0.4  0.6 


3.4  6.1  —  1.2  — 

1.9  1.8  —  0.3  — 

—  0.6  — 

—  1.9  — 

4.0  3.2  0.1  0.5  — 

3.9  5.1  —  0.2  — 


3.2 

3.1 

2.8 

3.7 

2.4 

3.1 

0.7 

2.0 

0.7 

2.8 

0.6 

3.6 

1.3 

2.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

0.4 

4.6 

3.7 

5.0 

5.6 

4.7  2.5 

5.5 

5.0 

8.2 

4.4 

4.9 

1.9 

1.7  2.0  3.6  3.0  1.4 
2.0  2.6  2.5  0.3  2.6 


29.2  27.2 

31.4  28.5 

33.1  36.9 

38.7  37.7 


1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

16.3 

24.0 

1.4 

0.2 

0.5 

22.4 

44.4 

1.6 

0.2 

0.2 

20.3 

45.7 

1.7 

0.5 

0.8 

20.1 

34.8 

1.3 

1.8 

1.2 

41.4 

29.4 

0.9 

1.4 

0.6 

37.5 

29.7 

1.1 

1.5 

0.1 

— 

6.8 

5.7 

9.3 

1.3 

6.2 

3.6 

6.6 

3.5 

9.8 

6.3 

10.4 

4.1 

51.1  61.2 
0.1  1.6  64.7  38.7 
1.2  1.0  72.7  44.3 
2.9  1.2  79.4  55.7 
2.1  0.6  67.3  56.4 


5.0  0.8  —  —  28.2  17.8 

2.0  0.7  0.1  —  24.3  14.2 

1.2  1.2  0.3  0.2  19.2  9.0 

1.6  0.6  0.3  0.5  22.0  12.7 

3.2  1.0  0.2  0.4  21.8  12.2 


6.8  5.7  I  1.4  0.9  I  0.9  1.3  29.3  6.7 


10.6  11.3  0.2  1.5 
8.3  7.5  0.1  0.8 

10.8  12.7  0.3  1.6 


<t  General  imports;  exports  excluding  re-exports,  which  to  eastern  Europe  amounted  to  7.0,  8.9,  4.3,  9.3,  16.5  and  29.6  milhon  dollars  respectively. 


1.5 

1.9 

1.8 

2.6 

3.4 

3.2 

7.6 

10.1 

8.6 

6.8 

1.1 

1.5 

4.9 

4.1 

3.8 

7.1 

6.9 

7.2 

16.8 

16.3 

16.6 

11.5 

Country  of  origin 

Austria 

Belgium- 

Luxembourg 

Denmark 

and  commodity  group 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Bulgaria 

■ 

■ 

1. 

Livestock . 

0.4 

9 

_ 

_ 

2. 

Meat . 

0.2 

— 

— 

3. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

0.4 

^^9 

— 

— 

4. 

Eggs . 

— 

^^9 

— 

— 

6. 

Wheat . 

2.4 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Barley . 

— 

^^9 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

8. 

Maize . 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. 

Cereal  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

12. 

Sugar . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13. 

Feeding-stuffs  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14. 

Other  food  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15. 

Tobacco  and  manutactures  .  .  . 

0.7 

EEa 

0.2 

— 

-  . 

16. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats . 

HD 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18. 

Vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

■illM 

— 

— 

19. 

Crude  minerals  “ . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24. 

Wood  and  wood  products  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26. 

Other  chemicals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28. 

Cement  and  bricks . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30. 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32. 

Machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

5.2 

2.6 

1.8 

0.5 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

1. 

Livestock . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

2. 

Meat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. 

Eggs . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6. 

Wheat . 

0.2 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Barley . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

— 

9. 

Other  cereals . 

0.3 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10. 

Cereal  preparations . 

0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

— 

11. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

0.4 

0.4 

1.2 

0.8 

— 

— 

12. 

Sugar  . 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13. 

Feeding-stufis . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14. 

Other  food  . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

16. 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

18. 

Vegetable  fibres  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19. 

Crude  minerals  « . 

0.4 

0.6 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

20. 

Coal  and  coke . 

3.9 

6.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22. 

Petroleum  products . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

23. 

Fur  skins . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

24. 

Wood  and  wood  products  .... 

— 

— 

0.8 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

25. 

Fertilizers . 

^^9 

^^9 

— 

— 

26. 

Other  chemicals . 

0.6 

0.6 

9ih 

Kin 

0.3 

0.4 

27. 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  .  . 

■S9 

9r9 

Kin 

0.4 

0.4 

28. 

Cement  and  bricks . 

9«  il 

Kin 

0.1 

0.2 

29. 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .... 

^Eo 

K  tm 

0.6 

0.4 

30. 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

^^9 

9^1 

— 

— 

31. 

Iron  and  steel . 

0.1 

1.1 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

1.9 

32. 

Machinery . 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

33. 

Transport  equipment . 

0.5 

0.9 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

34. 

Instruments  and  watches  .... 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

35. 

All  other  commodities . 

0.5 

1.2 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

Total  . 

8.6 

15.2 

5.7 

7.0 

3.1 

5.4 

a  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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riei  from  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 

ioUars,  c.i.f. 

1  lt»Iy  I  Netherlands  j  Norway  Sweden  Switzerland  Turkey  lUngd^  Yugoslavia  ifi’^countries 


5  H54  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955 


'  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

2.3 

2.3 

1.0 

1.4 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

3.6 

9.0 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

2.1 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.7 

0.7 

1.3 

1.5 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.9 

0.8 

1.6 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 

1.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3  0.3 

1.2  1.1  —  — 

7.6  6.8  0.1  0.6 


0.3  0.4  —  0.4 

1.9  0.1  —  — 

0.3  0.6  1  0.1  —  0.1  0.2 

1.8  2.5  1.7  0.8  —  0.2 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Bulgaria 

Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Vegetable  fibres 
Crude  minerals  “ 

Wood  and  wood  products 
Other  chemicals 
Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 
Cement  and  bricks 
Glass,  glassware,  pottery 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 
Iron  and  steel 
Machinery 

All  other  commodities 


Czechoslovakia 

Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Wheat 

Barley 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Wool  and  hair 
Vegetable  fibres 
Crude  minerals  “ 

Coal  and  coke 
Petroleum  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


B  (continued) 

Boa  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 

0ars,  c.i.f. 


Italy  ;  Netherlands  I  Norway  Sweden  Switzerland 


Total  of 

16  countries 

1954 

1955 

0.7 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

2.6 

1.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.2 

8.2 

10.8 

2.8 

1.5 

0.4 

0.5 

3.1 

2.6 

22.8 

24.3 

10.4 

14.5 

6.7 

9.8 

2.6 

2.6 

6.6 

6.9 

0.7 

1.0 

15.7 

24.4 

11.4 

7.5 

5.5 

6.9 

11.2 

15.6 

113.2 

132.0 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Eastern  Germany 
Barley 

Other  cereals 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Sugar 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Crude  minerals  “ 

Coal  and  coke 
Petroleum  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


Hungary 

Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Wheat 

Maize 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Vegetable  fibres 
Crude  minerals" 

Coal  and  coke 
Petroleum  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


6.9  12.6  1.1  6.4  0.9  2.7  64.3  103.7 
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Ta^B  {cont 

Imports  of  western  European  coimfrt^’from  ea 
Millions  of  cuns^dollars. 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Belgium- 

Luxembourg 


1.  Livestock . 

2.  Meat . 

3.  Butter  and  margarine  .  .  .  . 

4.  Eggs . 

5.  Fish . 

7.  Barley . 

9.  Other  cereals . 

10.  Cereal  preparations . 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  .  . 

12.  Sugar . 

13.  Feeding-stuffs . 

14.  Other  food  . 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

17.  Wool  and  hair . 

18.  Vegetable  fibres . 

19.  Crude  minerals  a . 

20.  Coal  and  coke . 

22.  Petroleum  products . 

24.  Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

25.  Fertilizers . 

26.  Other  chemicals . 

27.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 


29.  Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .... 

—  — 

0.1  0.1 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

31.  Iron  and  steel . 

—  0.5 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.3 

-  - 

32.  Machinery . 

0.1  — 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.1 

0.1  — 

33.  Transport  equipment . 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

—  0.2 

-  - 

34.  Instruments  and  watches  .... 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

0.1  0.1 

-  - 

35.  All  other  commodities . 

0.3  0.6 

0.4  0.4 

0.2  0.8 

0.5  0.3 

0.2  0.8 

Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine  .  .  . 

Fish . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Cereal  preparations  .... 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  . 

Feeding-stuffs . 

Other  food . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Crude  minerals  o . 

Petroleum  products  .  .  .  . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  . 

Other  chemicals . 

Cement  and  bricks  .  .  .  . 
Glass,  glassware,  pottery  . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  . 


o!9 

3!i 

—  0.3 

—  — 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1  0.1 

0.2  0.9 

1.7  0.9 

0.1  0.3 

0.1  0.2 

0.2  0.2 


2.4  5.9 


1.9  1.6  0.7  0.2  26.5  26.8 


—  0.2  0.5  1.0 


4.2  6.8  10.6  10.6 


o  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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rAK£B  {continued) 

ntrtelfrom  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 

dollars,  c.i.f. 


Switzerland 

Turkey 

United 

Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

-  —  i  —  —  —  0.2 


—  —  3.2  0.2  16.0  18.5 

—  —  I  —  —  0.3  1.5 

1.0  0.7  i  —  —  0.3  0.4 


0.1  0.2  i  0.1  0.2  I  —  — 

—  —  0.1  —  1  0.6  0.5 

—  —  _  _  1.1  1.3 

0.1  0.1  0.2  0.1  0.1  — 


0.2  0.4 

1  0.5  0.8 

1  0.1  0.2 

0.2  0.7 

12.0  6.8 

i  2.3  2.1 

i  6.6  3.3 

18.5  23.4 

1.5  1.0  ] 

2.1  0.3 

1.6  4.3 

Total  of 

16  countries 

1954 

1955 

0.1 

0.1 

34.4 

31.5 

0.5 

2.9 

7.8 

10.7 

0.3 

0.3 

1.9 

0.4 

— 

0.4 

1.0 

0.9 

2.9 

4.7 

3.3 

3.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

1.8 

96.7 

137.1 

0.8 

1.6 

23.9 

26.8 

— 

0.1 

8.2 

10.3 

6.1 

6.7 

1.0  1.4 

0.9  5.7 

0.8  1.8 

—  0.6 

0.2  0.1 

5.1  11.9 


—  4.2  200.8  268.0 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Fish 

Barley 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stulTs 
Other  food 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Wool  and  hair 
Vegetable  fibres 
Crude  minerals  “ 

Coal  and  coke 

Petroleum  products 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


Imports  of  western  European  conntr’MffroiD  < 
Millions  of  curre^nUars 


Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Soviet  Union 


Meat . 

Fish . 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Maize . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  . 

Feeding-stufTs . 

Other  food  . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  . 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  .  . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Crude  petroleum . 

Petroleum  products . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products .  .  . 

Fertilizers . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  .  . 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment . 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  .  . 


Total  of  7  countries  listed 


Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Eggs . 

Fish . 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Maize . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar . 

Feeding-stuffs . 

Other  food  . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  . 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .... 

Wool  and  hair . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Crude  minerals  a . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Crude  petroleum . 

Petroleum  products . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products .  .  . 

Fertilizers . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures)  . 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  .  . 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment . 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  .  . 


Belgium- 

Luxembourg 


Finland  France 


Western 

Germany  6 


Greece  Iceland 


1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1953 


0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

0.1  — 

—  0.2 


0.2  0.8 
1.2  1.4 


0.4  0.4 

5.7  0.3 


0.1  — 
0.9  0.7 


0.3  0.4  2.3  1.7  0.2  0.4  0.1  0.1 

15.1  14.4  —  —  4.9  0.6  —  — 


—  0.2  0.2 

—  0.1  — 


- 

0.2 

—  — 

0.1 

0.3 

1.4 

4.1 

1.5 

0.1 

2.7 

1.9 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 

2.4 

1.0 

1.5 

0.3 

0.2 

8.6 

14.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

1.1 

1.1  — 

2.2  5.1 

0.2  0.6 

—  0.1 

0.1  — 

0.2  0.2 

0.5  0.2 

28.0  29.4 

15.7  8.4 

0.1  — 
0.5  1.8 


83.4  87.0  40.1  48.9 


0.5 

0.3 

11.4 

18.9 

3.2 

3.1 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

— 

2.7 

0.7 

1.3 

3.8 

1.0 

0.9 

3.1 

3.5 

0.8 

1.0 

2.4 

2.1 

0.4 

2.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

2.9 

4.1 

9.1 

10.4 

0.3 

0.3 

1.4 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

14.5 

11.7 

7.4 

9.3 

11.6 

16.3 

msi 

2.9 

l9 

8.1 

lyJJ 

.04.0 

0.8  0.5 

0.1  — 


0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1.2  0.5  0.9  1.5 


1.5  3.1  6.1 


0.1  1.5 

0.1  0.1 


0.6  0.6  1.0  0.6 

0.4  0.3  1.2  1.5 

0.1  0.1  0.5  0.3 


0.7  1.0 

0.2  0.1 


Sources:  See  Appendix  Table  C.  o  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


b  Imports  of  western  Germany  from  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 


TATa  B  {concluded) 

from  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 

dollars,  c.i.f. 


1954  1955  I  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955 


Total  of 

16  countries 

1954 

1955 

0.3 

1.6 

6.4 

11.2 

50.4 

32.7 

4.2 

2.1 

3.2 

1.9 

9.3 

12.1 

0.5 

0.2 

1.1 

0.4 

10.8 

9.1 

13.6 

13.8 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.7 

3.9 

0.9 

4.4 

1.2 

43.6 

54.5 

16.3 

24.8 

22.3 

38.2 

5.7 

8.9 

36.2 

42.9 

20.6 

23.9 

85.9 

144.8 

6.0 

8.0 

11.6 

9.6 

1.7 

2.6 

1.4 

2.6 

0.1 

— 

15.5 

22.3 

22.6 

37.5 

0.8 

0.8 

6.5 

10.6 

0.3 

0.2 

8.5 

15.7 

414.3 

535.8 

7.9 

11.5 

40.7 

43.6 

1.0 

7.2 

12.4 

18.0 

7.1 

11.5 

68.9 

43.7 

8.8 

4.3 

13.7 

20.2 

12.3 

15.0 

8.2 

10.6 

15.9 

19.2 

24.7 

20.9 

16.0 

18.7 

2.0 

6.4 

12.5 

11.2 

4.7 

2.5 

44.0 

54.9 

21.6 

36.5 

136.2 

199.8 

5.7 

8.9 

81.7 

92.8 

23.4 

26.5 

148.8 

215.2 

28.9 

32.7 

41.3 

49.9 

37.3 

46.5 

11.6 

20.3 

19.8 

21.0 

20.2 

37.8 

30.7 

64.6 

30.2 

47.5 

26.8 

32.2 

7.8 

8.7 

54.9 

87.7 

Country  of  origin 
and  commodity  group 


Soviet  Union 

Meat 

Fish 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Wool  and  hair 
Vegetable  fibres 
Crude  minerals  « 

Coal  and  coke 
Crude  petroleum 
Petroleum  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


Total  of  7  countries  listed 

Livestock 

Meat 

Butter  and  margarine 

Eggs 

Fish 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Other  cereals 
Cereal  preparations 
Fruits  and  vegetables 
Sugar 

Feeding-stuffs 
Other  food 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats 
Wool  and  hair 
Vegetable  fibres 
Crude  minerals  » 

Coal  and  coke 
Crude  petroleum 
Petroleum  products 
Fur  skins 

Wood  and  wood  products 

Fertilizers 

Other  chemicals 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery 

Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery 

Transport  equipment 
Instruments  and  watches 
All  other  commodities 


4.032.4  1031.6  1351.6 


-  74  - 

Table  C 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho-  1 
Slovakia  | 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland  1 

i 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955  1 

1954 

1955  1 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Austria 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

_ 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ml 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

nci 

im 

3.6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

4.1 

4.8 

14.  Wood  pulp . 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

HHf 

EO 

[ia 

u  a 

B1 

ESI 

B 

B 

0.6 

1.5 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.4 

!«■ 

I'rl 

|t  a 

im 

EH 

2.2 

2.2 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

III 

mm 

EH 

B 

B 

0.2 

0.2 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

iifi 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

1.0 

1.2 

21.  Iron  ore . 

mm 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22.  Crude  minerals  « . 

B 

0.2 

0.3 

[ilB 

— 

Ea 

En 

0.9 

0.5 

_ 

B 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

0.1 

— 

2.3 

3.7 

EZl 

2.1 

1.0 

2.1 

EO 

0.1 

B 

BIk^I 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

Era 

KtM 

^^B 

0.3 

1.9 

28.  Textiles  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

mm 

1.3 

1.2 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.1 

1.4 

2.1 

1.6 

3.2 

5.1 

2.7 

4.9 

3.3 

3.7 

0.4 

1.6 

_ 

0.2 

11.8 

18.5 

30.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

_ 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ea 

0.2 

_ 

Bi 

0.1 

0.2 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

0.6 

1.0 

0.4 

1.3 

I.l 

0.7 

0.5 

EkI 

1.5 

ItlTifl 

5.3 

4.7 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

Ea 

1.5 

IeI 

— 

B 

2.5 

4.5 

34.  Metalworking  machinery . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

B 

HB 

0.3 

0.1 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.3 

0.3 

lillH 

— 

1.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.5 

2.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

0.7 

6.9 

4.7 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

0.5 

0.3 

En 

gilCT 

0.1 

Ea 

1.6 

1.7 

Ell 

— 

— 

0.8 

2.7 

3.7 

37.  Railway  vehicles . 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eu 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

_ 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

39.  Ships  and  boats . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

1.3 

40.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

lileM 

Ein 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Ell 

_ 

0.7 

0.8 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.4 

2.9 

la 

0.9 

2.2 

3.5 

1.1 

0.4 

— 

0.4 

5.5 

9.5 

Total  . 

3.1 

4.4 

7.5 

01 

12.0 

11.7 

15.1 

17.9 

17.9 

5.7 

3.7 

1.5 

m 

57.4 

69.4 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.8 

0.5 

0.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

_ 

1.1 

1.7 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables' . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

8.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.7 

_ 

0.7 

9.  Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.3 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.4 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

0.7 

0.8 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

0.1 

1.9 

1.9 

0.3 

0.6 

3.0 

2.4 

0.6 

0.8 

— 

0.3 

_ 

0.1 

5.8 

6.2 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

2.4 

3.1 

0.6 

0.3 

1.3 

1.4 

2.8 

2.9 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

7.2 

7.8 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.6 

_ 

1.6 

_ 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.9 

0.4 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

2.0 

0.8 

21.  Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

1.3 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

_ 

2.5 

2.2 

25.  Drugs . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

26.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.3 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.2 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.5 

2.5 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

0.1 

— 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.7 

1.2 

0.1 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

0.2 

3.9 

2.9 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.2 

_ 

0.3 

4.2 

4.8 

1.7 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

1.2 

1.6 

0.3 

0.9 

4.7 

4.9 

0.3 

1.3 

2.3 

0.3 

9.9 

9.5 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

_ 

1.9i 

3.5* 

3.1 

4.8 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

1.6 

0.6 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

2.7 

1.3 

2.7 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

_ 

1.0 

1.8 

1.3 

2.0 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

3.4 

1.1 

3.8 

1.8 

37.  Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

0.3 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

39.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

4.2 

5.6 

4.2 

5.6 

40.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.9 

0.6 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

1.4 

0.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

2.1 

2.1 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

2.1 

1.0 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

1  0.9 

4.2 

2.0 

Total  . 

1.1 

0.8 

8.0 

8.6 

1  6.7 

7.6 

1 

10.4 

jl5.0 

15.4 

1.5 

3.6 

j24.3 

16.9 

1  66.3 

63.3 

o  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

b  Of  which  copper  exports  to  the  value  of  S0.8  million  in  1954  and  $3.5  million  in  1955. 
c  Of  which  coal  exports  to  the  value  of  $1.8  million  in  1954  and  $0.9  million  in  1955. 
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Table  C  (continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe 

m 

m 

B 

B 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Denmark  “ 

1. 

Meat . 

— 

0.1 

8.2 

2.4 

8.3 

4.2 

_ 

0.5 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

5.8 

2.5 

23.0 

9.4 

2. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.4 

7.4 

3.2 

EiKl 

KiH 

— 

— 

lira 

— 

20.4 

4.9 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

0.2 

— 

Plf 

— 

2.1 

1.5 

— 

BB 

0.4 

ESI 

EO 

3.5 

2.3 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

— 

ESI 

lOEM 

1.1 

0.2 

^^9 

iKI 

— 

Eu 

— 

— 

1.6 

2.1 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

1.2 

— 

^^9 

IJ9 

^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

1.2 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

2.4 

1.4 

lira 

^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

1.8 

8. 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iifl 

^^9 

^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

_ 

9. 

Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^9 

^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Ea 

0.2 

EO 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.4 

22. 

Crude  minerals  6 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.3 

_ 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

_ 

25. 

Drugs . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

Kira 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

31. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ill 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

32. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

33. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

■ill 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

0.9 

35. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

EU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

|iv] 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

1.4 

0.9 

36. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

e9 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

38. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

39. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

6.3 

0.5 

6.7 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

H 

B 

B 

0.4 

B 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

2.2 

2.7 

Total  . 

2.1 

1.7 

m 

m 

Q 

18.3 

9.8 

61.5 

35.4 

Finland 

1. 

Meat . 

1.2 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

0.8 

2. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

0.5 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

— 

1.5 

_ 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

1.6 

1.0 

4.1 

4.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

5.7 

5.3 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

■a 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

1*11 

2.6 

E  a 

B 

2.7 

4.8 

ED 

Ell 

99 

^^9 

[£»] 

17.7 

24.7 

32.5 

13. 

Pre-fabricated  buildings . 

— 

■ilgl 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^9 

24.2 

8.4 

24.2 

8.8 

14. 

Wood  pulp . 

— 

0.3 

1.8 

1.0 

1.1 

Eni 

EO 

7.8 

8.6 

3.2 

3.2 

12.3 

16.0 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

2.6 

3.5 

liU 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

19.8 

EO 

24.9 

27.4 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

■Oil 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94b 

^^B 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

2.0 

2.0 

1.3 

Hri 

2.3 

1.8 

5.9 

6.0 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

21. 

Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.5 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.5 

1.8 

22. 

Crude  minerals  6 . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.9 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.1 

1.8 

0.3 

27. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

EH 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

31. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals  e . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

1.7 

1.7 

_ 

_ 

1.3 

0.2 

3.0 

1.9 

32. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

3.2 

4.8 

3.3 

4.8 

33. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

6.1 

1.5 

6.1 

35. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

19.9 

14.3 

20.8 

15.7 

36. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

1.4 

2.3 

1.4 

38. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■El 

EkI 

1.0 

0.9 

39. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

45.8 

57.6 

45.8 

57.6 

40. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods .  .  . 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

41. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

B 

^^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■in 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

|0.1 

0.5 

1  0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

ray 

0.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1  Total  . 

0.5 

4.5 

8.1 

11.7 

17.2 

3.5 

5.8 

|14.6 

15.7 

2.3 

5.2 

146.6  137.9 

183.7 

190.5 

0  On  the  basis  of  country  of  sale.  In  addition,  the  Faroe  Islands  exported  fish  to  the  value  of  S2.6  and  S0.2  million  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1954  and  1955 
respectively,  and  $0.1  million  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1954. 

^  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

<■  Exports  of  metals,  other  than  copper,  are  niL 


Table  C  {continued)  f 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland  1 

1 

Rumania  | 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  easte 
Europe 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954  1^ 

France 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.6 

2.3 

— 

1.1 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.3 

5.7 

10.9 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.0 

— 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  1, 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

5.  Wheat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.0 

14.6 

3.8 

12.7 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

8.8  K 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

6.1 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8  ) 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  c' 

8.  Sugar  and  sugar  preparations  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.4 

—  i, 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  - 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1.2  (t 

IS.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0  c. 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.3 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

1.0 

2.9 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

2.5  i: 

17.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  ei 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  cl 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7  C 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  C 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  C 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

— 

0.1 

2.4 

2.2 

3.8  4. 

25.  Drugs . 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.5  0, 

26.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.9  t. 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.5 

— 

2.5  :. 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

— 

— 

5.3 

1.0 

5.7  2 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

0.5 

2.8 

5.5 

11.1 

0.4 

3.2 

8.6 

10.0 

15.8  2T;| 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

_ 

0.8  - 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.5  li 

33.  Generating  machinery  except  electric  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3  k 

34.  Metalworking  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7  - 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.7 

1.7 

— 

— 

0.4 

6.9 

1.4  1 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

— 

— 

2.7 

I.O 

3.1  i; 

37.  Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  t: 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.9 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.6  2(. 

39.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1  -( 

40.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  Of 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.0  U! 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1.5 

0.7 

2.8 

2.0 

1.2 

0.3 

1.4 

0.1 

0.6 

1.4 

1.3 

5.6  9: 

Total  . 

0.7 

1.1 

6.5 

6.5 

5.8 

5.7 

12.3 

31.0 

16.8 

38.7 

1.0 

7.4 

30.9 

36.0 

74.0  126.i 

Western  Germany" 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  C 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.5  Cit 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.6 

— 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  li 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

O.I 

0.4  4ii 

9.  Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  - ! 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1  o: ! 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4  Oi 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.5  i: 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

— 

1.0  li 

17.  Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  0,; 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  Oi 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.6 

0.8 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

0.9 

— 

— 

2.0  2i 

22.  Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3  Oi  i 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

2.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.0  li| 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

0.5 

0.5 

1.7 

3.5 

4.0 

4.7 

4.3 

5.2 

2.1 

3.4 

1.1 

0.6 

13.7  Hi  I 

25.  Drugs . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

O.I 

1.5  li 

26.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  Oi 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

1.4 

— 

— 

2.2 

2.6 

0.1 

— 

3.0  44 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.8 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.1  1.; 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

1.4 

2.7 

1.3 

2.0 

3.5 

3.7 

4.3 

7.0 

2.1 

1.5 

0.3 

0.5 

12.9  17* 

30.  Aluminium . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2  0.: 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals  c . 

— 

— 

2.8 

3.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.3 

2.9 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

7.8 

4.0  15i 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

1.3 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

1.7  2; 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

EH 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

1.3 

1.4 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

2.7  H 

34.  Metalworking  machinery . 

0.1 

wQ 

eq 

ESI 

0.2 

Ea 

■a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1  0.1 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.6 

0.5 

1.0 

2.6 

1.8 

2.5 

2.5 

■El 

0.9 

0.6 

■IX.W 

8.3  13 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

EH 

■oil 

EH 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

0.8 

0.6 

0.2 

8.9 

Kn 

12.3  33 

37.  Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

KVI 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

—  Oi 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

■Oil 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

KU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39.  Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.3 

—  16.i 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

EO 

KO 

0.2 

■IBM 

— 

— 

1.1  1.' 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

1  5.84  6.54 

1 

3.3 

la 

nfij 

10.1  lU 

Total  . 

D 

4.9 

10.2 

15.1 

23.6 

34.8 

18.6 

27.6 

11.8 

13.3 

12.6 

26.7 

81.1  121* 

o  Exports  of  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 
b  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

e  Of  which  exports  of  copper  to  Czechoslovakia  to  the  value  of  Sl.O  and  S0.6  million  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  SO.t  and  S7.8  million  in  1954  and  1955  respectively. 
d  Of  which  coal  exports  to  Hungary  to  the  value  of  S4.7  and  $4.6  million  in  1954  and  1955  and  to  Poland  of  $1.3  million  in  1954. 
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Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commixlity  groups 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho-  1 
Slovakia 

Eastern 
Germany  { 

Hungary  i 

i 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Greece 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

0.4 

0.3 

0.7 

1.2 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.7 

0.4 

0.8 

2.1 

3.8 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

1.5 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

0.6 

7.2 

2.9 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

O.I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1.2 

Total  . 

0.5 

0.3 

1.3 

1.6 

3.4 

2.2 

0.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

3.7 

2.2 

10.8 

8.5 

Iceland 

4. 

Fish . 

_ 

_ 

2.7 

2.2 

1.0 

1.2 

0.1 

_ 

0.3 

0.4 

_ 

_ 

7.9 

9.6 

12.0 

13.4 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

Total  . 

— 

- 

2.8 

2.3 

1.0 

1.2 

0.1 

- 

1.1 

1.3 

- 

- 

7.9 

9.6 

12.9 

14.4 

Italy 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

6. 

Other  cereals  . 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

4.6 

0.4 

1.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

5.8 

5.1 

13.1 

15.0 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

0.7 

2.9 

0.9 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

1.9 

1.4 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.3 

0.9 

0.4 

1.3 

0.8 

2.1 

4.6 

4.5 

7.1 

22. 

Crude  minerals  a . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives .... 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.1 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

4.0 

4.5 

25. 

Drugs . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

27. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

0.2 

0.2 

1.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

3.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

3.1 

3.4 

1.9 

6.5 

9.8 

28. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

1.5 

— 

2.4 

l.I 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

— 

1.1 

0.6 

31. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

32. 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

0.1 

_ 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

33. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

2.1 

1.3 

0.2 

— 

4.9 

0.3 

7.4 

1.7 

34. 

Metalworking  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

35. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

1.6 

1.9 

4.0 

3.7 

36. 

Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

2.1 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.2 

1.8 

2.3 

37. 

Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

38. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.8 

39. 

Ships  and  boats . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

41. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.7 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

1.5 

0.1 

1.2 

1.4 

2.0 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

3.5 

6.8 

Total  . 

0.8 

1.0 

7.2 

7.2 

6.0 

7.3 

3.7 

11.7 

9.7 

9.2 

3.7 

5.6 

25.3 

16.0 

56.4 

58.0 

«ly. 


Ik 


0  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


Table  C  (continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Czecho- 
I  Slovakia 


Netherlands 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

Fish . 

Other  cereals . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

Colonial  products .  0.1  — 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Cotton . 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

Textile  waste . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

Drugs . 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

Electric  machinery . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods . 

All  other  commodities . 


0.4 

0.2  —  —  —  —  — 

0.2  —  — 

2.4 

I1O.8  5.2  0.6  1.6  0.1  — 

1.2  0.5  4.6 

— 

1.2 

0.9 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.7 

0.7 

3.0 

2.5 

0.8 

1.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

i.i 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.9 

0.3 

0.8 

1.4 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.3 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

T4.5  10.8 
0.1  — 
2.4  1.0 

1.7 

132.8  15.6 

Norway 

1.  Meat . 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

4.  Fish . 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

21.  Iron  ore . 

22.  Crude  minerals  * . 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

30.  Aluminium . 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

39.  Ships  and  boats . 

42.  All  other  commodities . 


—  0.2  0.3 
0.4  0.1  — 


o  Of  which  exports  of  copper  to  the  value  of  80.9  and  82.2  million  and  of  tin  to  the  value  of  81. 0  and  83.7  million  in  19S4  and  I9SS  respectively. 
b  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955  1954  1955 


Total  eastern 
Europe 


Sweden 

1.  Meat . 

i  Butter  and  margarine . 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

4.  Fish . 

5.  Wheat . 

6.  Other  cereals . 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

12.  Timber  manufactures . 

14.  Wood  pulp . 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

20.  Textile  waste . 

21.  Iron  ore . 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

34.  Metalworking  machinery . 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

37.  Railway  vehicles . 

39.  Ships  and  boats . 

40.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods . 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

42.  All  other  commodities . 


Total 


Switzerland 

I.  Meat . 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

14.  Wood  pulp . 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

17.  Cotton . 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

20.  Textile  waste . 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

25.  Drugs . 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

30.  Aluminium . 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

34.  Metalworking  machinery . 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

42.  All  other  commodities . 


Total 


V 


Table  C  {continued) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


1.  Meat . 

4.  Fish . 

5.  Wheat . 

6.  Other  cereals . 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

10.  Tobacco,  raw . 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

17.  Cotton . 

20.  Textile  waste . 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

42.  All  other  commodities . 


Total  . 


United  Kingdom 


Fish . 

Other  cereals . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

Colonial  products . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Cotton . 

Synthetic  fibres . 

Textile  waste . 

Crude  minerals  b . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives .... 

Drugs . 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Textiles  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

Metalworking  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Railway  vehicles . 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods.  .  . 

Instruments  and  watches . 

All  other  commodities . 


Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia  1 

1 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary  ] 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

1954  1955 

1954  1955  1 

1954  1955  1 

1954  1955  1 

1954  1955  1 

1954  1955 

1954  1955 

2.2  5.0  7.9  1  4.6  1.9  4.5  6.0  22.2  17.9  3.2  3.1  26.7  64.1 


a  Of  which  fodder  exports  to  the  value  of  81-0  and  $7.6  million  in  1954  and  1955,  mainly  to  Czechoslovakia  (81-0  and  86.0  million  respectively). 
b  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

c  Of  which  copper  exports  to  the  value  of  85.0  and  828.7  million  in  1954  and  1955,  mainly  to  the  USSR  (84.1  and  824.1  million  respectively). 
d  Of  which  postal  packages  to  the  value  of  83.7  and  83.2  million  in  1954  and  1955. 


r 
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Table  C  {concluded) 

Exports  from  western  European  countries  to  eastern  Europe,  by  commodity  groups 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho-  ' 
Slovakia 

Eastern 
Germany  o 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Soviet 

Union 

Total  eastern 
Europe 

ig 

ES 

JB 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Yugoslavia 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

1.7 

2.1 

lifl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

4.4 

2.4 

6.5 

3  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

— 

— 

gijia 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■9 

B 

0.1 

0.2 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

ISVI 

mn 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

H 

0.1 

0.2 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

■iKl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

E9| 

— 

0.3 

7  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

■IBM 

1.2 

— 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

^^9 

■El 

0.3 

5.7 

9.  Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

10.  Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.4 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

0.8 

6.5 

12  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

kh 

— 

0.7 

1.8 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.7 

3.4 

14.  Wood  pulp . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

■OEM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

2.5 

22.  Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■W 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.5 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

— 

0.2 

-- 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

KO 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.9 

0.5 

2.0 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

1.2 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

40.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■IBM 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

1.1 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

la 

1.2 

— 

nm 

0.7 

— 

1.5 

— 

0.3 

Hg 

1.8 

4.3 

Total  . 

- 

2.9 

7.3 

m 

2.1 

2.8 

— 

3.9 

- 

IQ 

1.5 

6.8 

35.4 

1. 

Total  of  sixteen  countries  listed 

Meat . 

0.1 

12.6 

8.8 

11.3 

5.6 

1.5 

1.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

15.4 

16.2 

41.5 

32.0 

2. 

Butter . 

— 

— 

11.2 

5.0 

25.4 

11.1 

1.7 

2.8 

0.1 

— 

1.5 

0.8 

17.9 

— 

57.8 

19.7 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

0.2 

— 

2.0 

1.3 

7.4 

6.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

2.6 

0.7 

12.6 

8.8 

4. 

Fish . 

0.3 

0.3 

7.1 

8.0 

13.1 

13.5 

0.3 

— 

1.0 

1.1 

0.6 

0.9 

19.9 

17.5 

42.3 

41.3 

5. 

Wheat . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

9.6 

17.4 

10.4 

15.2 

4.8 

3.2 

— 

— 

24.8 

35.9 

6. 

Other  cereals  . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4 

2.9 

1.8 

0.8 

12.7 

— 

3.8 

0.5 

0.9 

— 

— 

4.7 

19.6 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

1.2 

0.8 

6.6 

10.3 

12.3 

12.4 

1.1 

3.5 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.8 

6.8 

10.2 

30.3 

40.2 

8. 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

0.5 

2.1 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.5 

4.8 

10.9 

6.3 

15.4 

9. 

Colonial  products . 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

2.1 

0.1 

4.0 

1.7 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

0.1 

— 

3.0 

6.3 

11.1 

10.1 

1.1 

2.3 

3.6 

11.8 

— 

— 

6.4 

4.3 

25.3 

34.8 

11. 

Oil-seeds . 

0.3 

— 

0.5 

0.9 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

2.2 

2.6 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

2.9 

6.1 

11.3 

8.2 

15.3 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

— 

19.2 

18.9 

34.5 

49.6 

13. 

Pre-fabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

— 

■iCT 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8.4 

24.2 

8.8 

14. 

Wood  pulp . 

0.2 

0.4 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

■I,|J 

2.7 

8.3 

— 

0.4 

3.7 

4.2 

15.0 

20.2 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.6 

EO 

BmI 

3.1 

msm 

E3 

2.5 

1.7 

2.0 

1.2 

1.6 

27.2 

23.0 

36.2 

34.2 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

4.7 

5.1 

1.3 

4.2 

5.6 

4.9 

8.1 

7.9 

1.1 

1.7 

3.5 

1.9 

24.3 

25.8 

17. 

Cotton . 

0.1 

— 

5.5 

3.4 

— 

— 

2.8 

4.4 

5.3 

2.0 

■  - 

Uil 

— 

— 

13.7 

10.8 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

4.2 

5.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.3 

3.2 

2.9 

2.9 

0.3 

ED 

1.8 

11.5 

14.5 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

0.3 

■1  ES 

msM 

■tlM 

0.1 

msm 

1.5 

3.7 

4.5 

3.4 

4.6 

4.3 

9.6 

7.3 

21.3 

20.0 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

0.9 

E9 

2.2 

2.0 

3.9 

2.9 

1.6 

2.5 

■El 

3.2 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

12.3 

11.3 

21. 

Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

■  llil 

1.3  1 

0.2 

0.1  1 

1  - 

■IBM 

8.8 

9.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.0 

11.1 

22. 

Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

EH 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

msM 

■IBM 

1.5 

1.3 

— 

— 

— 

H9 

3.8 

5.0 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

0.1 

0.1 

3.9 

2.7 

1.4 

2.0 

1.4 

4.8 

2.3 

3.0 

1.7 

ma 

12.1 

12.4 

22.9 

25.2 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

2.7 

3.2 

11.0 

16.1 

8.6 

6.6 

9.7 

10.2 

12.4 

11.9 

2.9 

5.8 

Kli] 

4.3 

55.3 

58.1 

25. 

Drugs . 

0.1 

1.3 

1.7 

0.6 

mm 

E  3 

KSl 

ED 

1.5 

0.9 

1.8 

ED 

0.5 

Ba 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

1.8 

1.6 

E9 

—  i 

1.2 

1.2 

EU 

EH 

— 

— 

^BcB 

27. 

Yarn  and  thread . 

0.5 

0.5 

3.2 

3.9 

3.5 

1.9 

4.0 

8.7 

1.2 

1.3 

2.9 

7.1 

2.8 

22.4 

^Rr~B 

28. 

Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

1.0 

■o 

1.6 

1.6 

3.0 

2.0 

1.4 

14.2 

2.5 

20.1 

BII  B 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

3.0 

4.9 

5.4 

4.9 

6.7 

9.4 

7.7 

12.7 

19.4 

27.8 

3.3 

7.7 

12.9 

11.5 

KD 

30. 

Aluminium . 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ill 

ED 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

■o 

— 

2.4 

0.2 

31. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

_ 

— 

5.3 

6.3 

— 

0.8 

4.7 

3.5 

11.1 

1.0 

1.2 

9.1 

19.7 

59.5 

32. 

Metal  manufactures . 

1.1 

1.5 

0.6 

2.1 

1.4 

■  1 

1.5 

2.3 

3.4 

1.7 

1.2 

Ki| 

7.4 

14.8 

17.2 

33. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

0.7 

biM 

■!!■ 

■ill 

t  1 

KlM 

8.8 

11.3 

1.0 

0.4 

lu]! 

11.2 

22.1 

25.2 

34. 

Metalworking  machinery . 

0.3 

BuEl 

Ell 

E9 

E  3 

KH 

2.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.2 

3.9 

6.3 

5.9 

35. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric . 

1.5 

2.9 

1.8 

1.3 

5.4 

3.8 

12.6 

IQSl 

3.0 

2.3 

33.7 

46.2 

62.1 

67.5 

36. 

Electric  machinery . 

1.2 

1.4 

2.3 

0.2 

ma 

1.8 

9.3 

9.3 

1.4 

0.6 

27.2 

16.3 

42.1 

32.2 

37. 

Railway  vehicles . 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.3 

■iJll 

■OIM 

1.3 

1.3 

38. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

0.1 

ma 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

HO 

EO 

2.3 

3.0 

— 

0.4 

■El 

1.6 

B  m 

39. 

Ships  and  boats . 

0.1 

— 

1.1 

mWM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

71.6  104.6 

lli>;  ’■ 

40. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.9 

msM 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.4 

0.3 

0.1 

ED 

0.8 

■1  1 

41. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

0.3 

0.4 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.5 

3.2 

3.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

1.4 

10.1 

11.3 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

2.7 

8.8 

19.2 

9.1 

11.3 

|13.4 

m 

21.3 

2.4 

3.9 

8.5 

7.8 

57.8 

83.3 

Total  . 

1  965.9 

1092.9 

Sources :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January-Dccember  1954  and  1955,  United  Nations,  New  York,  and  national  trade  statistics 
of  Switzerland. 

“  Exports  from  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 

Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


Table  D 

Trade  of  Bulgaria 


Thousands  of  current  dollars 


Country  of  origin  for  imports 

Imports 

Exports 

and  destination  for  exports 

1948 

1952 

1954 

1955 

1948 

1952 

1954 

1955 

Total  world  . 

128  319 

158  375 

ISBI 

123  592 

170  930 

232  708 

229  095 

Eastern  market 

Albania . 

72 

389 

823 

628 

121 

1  270 

1  397 

2  185 

Czechoslovakia . 

15  535 

20  066 

26  939 

23  882 

12  932 

21  279 

24  252 

25  422 

Eastern  Germany . 

2  136 

11  358 

24  920 

21  565 

6  097 

11  099 

32  556 

33  491 

Hungary . 

1  730 

5  890 

8  436 

7  965 

1  639 

6  085 

12044 

10  068 

Poland . 

7  964 

7  759 

7  560 

9911 

5  655 

9815 

14013 

7  102 

Rumania . 

1  960 

2  414 

9  143 

10  309 

689 

2  943 

6  458 

9  338 

Soviet  Union . 

75  004 

90  228 

90  124 

89  045 

64  266 

97  863 

101  965 

107  046 

China . 

— 

1  910 

3  797 

4  271 

— 

575 

4  012 

4606 

Other  countries . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  214 

4  599 

3  938 

Total  of  Eastern  Market . 

of  which : 

104  401 

140  014 

171  742 

167  576 

91  399 

152  143 

201  296 

203  196 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco . 

10  650 

1  975 

1  341 

4  828 

81  252 

96  856 

122  142 

99  659 

Raw  materials  and  fuels . 

Semi-manufactured  and  chemical 

22  727 

30  279 

29  692 

27  978 

8  339 

31  526 

31  936 

37  219 

products . 

33  775 

37  992 

50  701 

44  047 

1  034 

12  735 

18  733 

21  866 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

25  177 

57  217 

71  064 

74  327 

24 

3  728 

4  766 

6  428 

Other  manufactures . 

12  072 

12  551 

18  944 

16  396 

750 

7  298 

23  719 

38  024 

Other  markets 

Austria . 

2  971 

7  307 

4  096 

5  514 

9  155 

7  002 

9  938 

5  155 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

577 

629 

1  704 

590 

568 

519 

1  206 

431 

Denmark . 

500 

5 

241 

249 

531 

122 

23 

13 

Finland . 

692 

365 

529 

743 

537 

269 

420 

252 

France . 

1  872 

700 

795 

1  265 

2  430 

220 

1  022 

1  635 

Western  Germany . 

1  168 

5  649 

6  237 

— 

1  722 

5  801 

5  492 

Greece . 

— 

— 

554 

328 

— 

— 

600 

645 

Italy . 

3  376 

655 

879 

1  019 

2  431 

722 

1  997 

1  014 

Netherlands . 

709 

573 

503 

425 

325 

295 

426 

1  049 

Norway . 

1  468 

7 

92 

135 

180 

83 

128 

90 

Sweden . 

472 

212 

528 

281 

1  294 

691 

181 

95 

Switzerland . 

1  740 

467 

1  028 

1  442 

1  122 

855 

1  153 

1  811 

Turkey . 

955 

568 

1  422 

1  219 

955 

1  339 

1  550 

1  328 

United  Kingdom . 

2  198 

3  111 

5  674 

4  749 

933 

3  176 

5  154 

1  965 

Yugoslavia . 

3  154 

— 

6 

604 

9  658 

— 

161 

1  294 

Other  European  countries . 

604 

— 

— 

32 

31 

149 

33 

4 

Argentina . 

365 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Brazil . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

337 

1  379 

429 

235 

682 

295 

230 

453 

India . 

28 

— 

21 

44 

— 

4 

15 

54 

Iran . 

— 

— 

2 

— 

20 

14 

16 

47 

Israel  . 

47 

501 

84 

1  039 

1  024 

700 

260 

1  316 

Pakistan . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

224 

Other  overseas  countries . 

1  853 

713 

10 

1  155 

271 

610 

1  098 

1  530 

Total  of  other  markets . 

of  which : 

23  918 

18  361 

24  246 

27  305 

32  193 

18  787 

31  412 

25  899 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco . 

1  566 

560 

1  663 

3  707 

27  875 

15  006 

25  671 

17  142 

Raw  materials  and  fuels . 

3  977 

5004 

4  798 

5  589 

2  290 

1  582 

1  724 

Semi-manufactures  and  chemical 

5  908 

4  232 

8715 

9313 

1  550 

1  258 

2  759 

3  389 

products . 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

7  674 

5  566 

5  837 

4  903 

60 

75 

138 

241 

Other  manufactures . 

4  793 

2  999 

3  233 

3  793 

418 

866 

. 

1  120 

Source :  Data  directly  supplied  by  the  Central  Statistical  Office  of  Bulgaria. 


SOURCES  AND  METHODS 


In  all  tables,  (a)  Yugoslavia  is  included  with  western  Europe,  and  (b)  trade  in  gold  has  been  excluded. 

The  General  Level  of  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  (Table  1) 

Country  Coverage 

The  data  for  all  post-war  years  include  the  trade,  partly  estimated,  of  western  European  countries  (other  than  western 
Germany)  with  eastern  Germany.  Since,  however,  eastern  and  western  Germany  were  not  separately  identified  in  pre-war 
statistics,  the  volume  figures  for  1938  in  relation  to  1950  show  the  relationship  between  (a)  the  trade  of  all  western  European 
countries  (including  the  whole  of  pre-war  Germany)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany)  in  1938,  and  (Jb)  the 
trade  of  western  European  countries  (including  western  Germany  only)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany) 
in  1950. 

Unit  Value  Indices 

Imports  into  Western  Europe  from  Eastern  Europe 

A  direct  computation  has  been  made  from  quantities  and  values  in  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  Owing 
to  the  changing  commodity  composition  of  east-west  trade,  a  chain  system  has  been  used — i.e.,  unit  values  for  each  year  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  year-to-year  comparisons  are  possible,  but  comparisons  with  the  base  year 
1950  are  not  entirely  accurate  (especially  when  individual  price  movements  are  very  divergent). 

Exports  from  Western  Europe  to  Eastern  Europe 

The  predominance  of  manufactures  in  western  Europe’s  export  trade  makes  impossible  a  direct  computation  from  quan¬ 
tities  and  values  similar  to  that  made  for  imports.  Up  to  1953,  unit  value  indices  were  derived  from  current  values  and  values 
at  1950  prices  computed  with  detailed  unit  value  indices  of  exports  to  the  whole  world  published  by  western  European  countries. 

For  1954  and  1955,  however,  the  growing  importance  of  food  and  raw  materials  in  the  flow  of  trade  made  possible  a  direct 
computation  on  the  basis  of  prices  for  the  respective  previous  year  for  these  kinds  of  commodities.  For  manufactured  goods 
detailed  indices  of  exports  to  the  whole  world  have  continued  to  be  used. 

Table  3.  Trade  Turnover  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  by  Main  Areas 
Trade  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Data  for  total  trade  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  refer  to  absolute  figures,  as  published  in  national  sources  or 
derived  from  value  indices  applied  to  the  latest  available  absolute  data. 

Trade  with  eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Asian  members  of  the  eastern  trading  region  and  the  rest  of  world  has 
been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  total  trade  and  the  share  of  each  area,  as  published  in  national  sources.  In  some  cases,  where 
absolute  figures  for  trade  by  areas  were  also  published,  these  have  been  used  for  this  table  (see  Appendix  Table  D). 

Trade  with  western  Europe  is  taken  from  Appendix  Table  A  and,  trade  with  overseas  countries  is  obtained  by  difference 
— trade  with  the  rest  of  world  less  trade  with  western  Europe.  Trade  with  western  Europe  and  overseas  countries  could  have 
been  derived  also  from  eastern  sources;  as  these  countries  give  trade  by  country  of  purchase  and  sale  they  over-estimate  trade 
with  western  Europe  and  under-estimate  trade  with  overseas  countries;  this  is  the  reason  why  western  sources  have  been  used. 

Trade  of  Western  Europe 

Figures  are  taken  from  Appendix  Table  A. 


Table  5.  The  Share  of  East- West  European  Trade  in  Total  Trade  of  Individual  Countries 

For  eastern  European  countries  the  percentage  shares  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  Table  64  in  the  Survey  for  1954 
and  Table  86  of  the  Survey  for  1955,  revised  according  to  the  latest  available  information. 


Trade  by  Commodity  Groups  (Tables  B  and  C) 

The  following  lists  show,  in  terms  of  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  the  specification  of  commodities 
included  in  each  group. 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Table  B) 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


1.  Live  animals,  chiefly  for  food .  001 

2.  Meat  and  meat  preparations .  Oil  to  013 

3.  Butter  and  margarine .  023,  091 

4.  Eggs  .  025 

5.  Fish  and  fish  preparations .  031,  032 

6.  Wheat  and  spelt,  unmilled .  041 

7.  Barley,  unmilled  .  043 

8.  Maize,  unmilled  .  044 

9.  Cereals,  unmilled,  other  than  wheat,  rice,  barley  and  maize .  045 

10.  Cereal  preparations,  including  flour  .  046  to  048 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables .  051  to  055 

12.  Sugar .  061 

13.  Feeding-stuff’s  for  animals  (excluding  unmilled  cereals) .  081 

14.  Dairy  products  (excluding  butter  and  eggs);  rice;  sugar  preparations;  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  021,  022,  024,  026,  029, 

spices  and  manufactures  thereof;  food  preparations,  n.e.s .  042,  062,  071  to  075,  099 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures .  121,  122 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels;  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats,  greases  and  derivatives  221,  411  to  413 

17.  Wool  and  other  animal  hair .  262 

18.  Vegetable  fibres  (excluding  jute) .  263,  265 

19.  Crude  minerals  (excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones);  metalli¬ 
ferous  ores  and  metal  scrap  (excluding  silver  and  platinum  ores) .  272,  281  to  284 

20.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes .  311 

21.  Crude  petroleum .  312 

22.  Petroleum  products .  313 

23.  Fur  skins,  undressed;  furs,  dressed  or  dressed-and-dyed;  fur  clothing .  212,  613,  842 

24.  Fuelwood  and  charcoal;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  pulp  and  waste 

paper;  veneers,  plywood,  boards,  artificial  or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  241  to  243,  251, 
n.e.s.,  wood  manufactures,  n.e.s.,  paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof .  631,  632,  641,  642 

25.  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured .  271,  561 

26.  Other  chemicals .  511  to  552,  591,  599 

27.  Textile  yam,  fabrics,  made-up  articles  and  related  products,  clothing,  except  fur  clothing  651  to  657,  841 

28.  Lime,  cement  and  bricks  .  661,  662 

29.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery .  664  to  666 

30.  Silver  and  platinum  and  other  metals  of  platinum  group,  unworked  and  partly  worked  ...  671 

31.  Iron  and  steel  .  681 

32.  Machinery  other  than  electric;  electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances .  711  to  721 

33.  Transport  equipment  .  731  to  735 

34.  Instruments,  photographic  supplies,  watches .  861  to  864,  891 

35.  All  other  commodities .  — 
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LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Table  C) 


Commodity  group 


Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


1.  Meat  and  meat  preparations;  live  animals  for  food 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

4.  Fish  and  fish  preparations . 

5.  Wheat  and  spelt,  unmilled . 

6.  Other  cereals . 


Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

Colonial  products . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels  . 

Fuelwood;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  veneers,  plywood  boards, 
artificial  or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  n.e.s.,  wood  manufactures,  n.e.s. 

Pre-fabricated  buildings  and  their  assembled  parts . 

Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

Paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof  . 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair . 

Cotton  . 

Vegetable  fibres,  except  cotton . 

Synthetic  fibres . 

Waste  material  from  textile  fabrics . 

Iron  ore . 

Crude  minerals,  excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones  .  .  . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  (not  essential  oils),  fats,  greases  and  derivatives . 

Chemical  elements  and  compounds;  dyeing,  tanning  and  colouring  materials;  essential  oils 
and  toilet  polishing  and  cleaning  preparations;  explosives;  miscellaneous  chemical  materials 

and  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured . 

Textile  yam  and  thread . 

Textile  fabrics  and  made-up  articles  and  related  products  (excluding  floor  coverings  and 

tapestries) . 

Iron  and  steel  . 

Aluminium . 

Copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  miscellaneous  non-ferrous  base  metals  employed  in 

metallurgy . 

Manufactures  of  metals,  n.e.s . 

Power-generating  (except  electric)  machinery . 

Metalworking  machinery . 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  tractors  other  than  steam,  office  machinery,  mining, 

construction  and  other  industrial  machinery . 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances . 

Railway  vehicles . 

Road  motor  vehicles;  road  vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles,  aircraft  . 

Ships  and  boats  . 

Travel  goods,  handbags  and  similar  articles;  clothing,  footwear . 

Professional,  scientific  and  controlling  instruments,  photographic  and  optical  goods,  watches 

and  clocks . 

All  other  commodities . 


001,  on  to  013 
023,  091 

021,  022,  024  to  029 

031,  032 

041 

042,  043,  044,  045, 

046,  047,  048 
051  to  055 
061,  062 

071,  072,  073,  074,  075 
121 
221 

241  to  243,  631,  632 
811 
251 

641,  642 

262 

263 

264,  265 
266 
267 
281 
272 

411  to  413 

511,  512,  521  to  533, 
551,  552,  591,  599 
541 

271,  561 

651 

652  to  656 
681 

684 

682,  683,  685  to  689 
699 

711 
715 

712  to  714,  716 
721 

731 

732  to  734 
735 

831,  841,  842,  851 
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Page  II,  Table  5 :  Results  of  recent  “  business-test  ”  inquiries  into  business  men’s  expectations — Footnote  b 
begins  “  In  France  actual  stocks  ...” 

Page  23,  Chart  6:  Price  indices  of  imports  and  freight  rates — Add  footnote  b  after  “  rates  ”  in  title. 

Page  28,  1st  column,  11th  line — For  “  Party  Congress  ”  read  “  Central  Committee  ”. 

Page  30,  2nd  column,  5th  line — For  “  net  ”  read  “  real  17th  line — for  “  real  ”  read  “  money 
Page  35,  2nd  column,  8th  line  from  bottom — For  “  0-2  per  cent  ”  read  “  2  per  cent  ”. 

Page  38,  Footnote  6,  last  line— For  “  X  =  (I  —  A)->y  ”  read  “  X  =  (I  —  A)-*Y  ”. 
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